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and Vergil, and Ms complete mastery of French literature. 
He could wrif.e good French prose in English. He was a 
cricketer, and played for the Gentlemen of Sussex; but he did 
not teach ifie cricket : he taught me to shoot with a catapult. 

The boys used to make perfect catapult prongs carved out 
of the tops of cigar-boxes, shaped and polished. The square 
catapult elastic came from a little shop in Hove Street which 
purported to sell sweets. The pouch for the shot was made 
from a strip of dogskin glove, bound on with a finer elastic, 
and the two ends were similarly bound to the ends of the 
prongs. The neatest little weapons you ever saw, and instru- 
ments of precision. An expert could hit a shilling every time 
at ten yards’ distance. I was an expert. Whenever one of the 
% boys was caught with a catapult the weapon was confiscated, 
and the iniquity pungently stressed by Percy White. There 
were always several catapults in the big desk in Percy White’s 
study. Percy White it was who made a target of blotting-paper 
with one blob in the middle, and taught me to shoot. He 
strictly enjoined me never to shoot at birds. But how could a 
student of Fenimore Cooper surrounded by hazel copses at 
Orpii^ton leave the sparrows alone? 

First a shooter, then a trapper. Rake’s progress. There was 
no method of catching wild birds I did not study; but I did 
let the birds go — even the sparrows and starlings. Dawn of 
^ason. Wy one unsatisfied ambition was to capture birds 
with bird-lime. I never could obtain any satisfactory stuff. 
My best success was achieved by boiling down mistletoe berries 
into a of jelly. I never actually caught a bird with this, 
but I got several starlings into considerable difficulties with 
themselves. A lesser effort was when I visited all the grocers’ 
shops aTiu’ tried to buy bird-lime. The only grocer in Orping- 
^on,^Mrs. Popplewell, shook her head and denied that she had 
ever heard of^'it. So I walked all the long way to St. Mary 
Cray, and there an astute elderly grocer promptly lifted down 
a jar, planked some sticky-looking stuff into brown paper, and 
handed it to me for twopence. When I had marched hopefully 
home/i showed it to our gardener, old Siney, whom I had 
^ previously consulted on the subject. Old Siney cackled for a 
minute into his beard before he told me it was soft soap. If 
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the ready wit of the grocer at St. Mary Cray did not achieve 
him a fortune he got less than his deserts. ^ 

Nevertheless it was not shootin’ or limin’, but fisliiii’ that 
most possessed me when small. A colleague of my father at 
Scotland Yard, a nephew of the great Cambridge scholar 
Shillito, used to come to stay for week-ends. He gave me a 
very fat book called Every Boy^s Book, One section of this 
was devoted to fishing, and I learned to read for the sake of 
studying it. I knew the section on chub, dace, and every other 
kind of freshwater fish by heart, and eventually I persuaded 
my father to give me a fishing-rod. It tvas of the elementary 
kind, of which the top joint fits inside the middle joint and 
the middle joint inside the butt. It had no fittings for a 
reel; I had a float and a line wound round a flat spool. One 
had to tie the line to the top ring. 

I fished many times in a pond at Orpington where the 
river Cray rises just behind Orpington Priory, but I never 
caught anything. One day, after about ten fruitless after- 
noons, our governess, a rosy-cheeked girl with smooth black 
hair, who walked every morning about five miles from Lock’s 
Bottom and was called Alice, casually told me that she had 
seen boys catch fish in Keston Fishponds. She did notlmow 
what they were, but they were fish. Now, Keston Fishponds 
were over by Hayes Common, some six miles north of our 
house, but at the first chance I stepped off to K^ton Fish- 
ponds. I used to walk the colossal distance there and back, 
and I did it eight times before I came back with a single, 
very small roach; and I went another five times ore I 
caught a second. But nothing would have stopped me. The 
excitement of watching a float was an obsession. ^ 

One summer holiday we went to stay in North 'Wales, at 
Paeniiiaenmawr, near Conw^ay. I had persuaded my fatheijjj^ 
that we would try to catch trout, so he bougliinrfor himself a 
very whippy hickory fly-rod. He purported to know about 
trout-fishing, because when he w^as at our old home at 
Rotherfield (when I was four), he used to catch trout 
in the little streams with deep pools which thread Ae rich 
meadows betw^een Crowborough and Mayfield. Not with I 
fly, however, but with a garden worm. He also told a story 
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of how he was once fishing in a mill pool near Mayfield for 
perch. His float bobbed, and he struck. He missed the fish, 
but when he lifted his line there was a round object on the 
hook inst^d of the bait. This proved to be the eye of the 
fish impaled like a cherry. So accurate was the emplacement 
that he thought he would fish with the eye as bait. Ten 
minutes afterwards his float went down again, and this time 
he hooked his fish, a perch of half a pound — and it was the 
perch which had lost its eye. I must have been about seven 
when he told me that story, and he was the kind of man who 
could not possibly have invented so good a yarn. Fifty-seven 
years afterwards I met two ladies named Fenton at Adelaide, 
who had been in Australia for over fifty years. They had 
come to meet me at the house of Don Bradman’s stockbroker 
friend at Adelaide. They knew all about the fish story and 
corroborated it in detail. 

However, when we got to Paenmaenmawr I had some trouble 
in finding out about trout-fishing. It was a weary week before 
I happened to see a lot of small trout on the slab of a fish- 
monger’s shop. I went in and asked the proprietor where they 
had come from and where I could catch some like them. He 
told me that there was a man named Jones at Dwchwlchy, 
a little place otherwise called the Fairy Glen, and Jones knew 
. all about trout. So we walked over to the Fairy Glen and saw 
Jones. Jd^es talked mostly Welsh. 

My father arranged for him to come over the next day and 
take us fishing. He turned up after breakfast with an old 
creel tip with string slung over his shoulder, and no 
apparent rod, and he took us down the line several stations 
towards Bangor to a place called Aber where a sizeable pellucid 
stream into the Menai Straits. We walked inland several 
^miles till we came to the Aber Falls, climbed up a steep cliff, 
and^there the stream again, a yard wide, but with fine 
pools at intervals of about a hundred yards. You could see 
, every brown pebble in the clear water. Then Mr. Jones pro- 
duced from the pocket in the tail of his drab gamekeeper’s 
coat ^bundle of short rod-joints, six in all These he fitted 
logetlier. He had made the rod himself out of hazel wood. 
On the butt was an elementary brass reel whipped on with 
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String. He had a hemp line such as one fishes with in the sea. 
To this he attached about four feet of rather thick gut, and 
tied on two flies, a grey spider, and a black gna^t. 

He then proceeded to show us how to fish. He approached 
a pool, bending low, and with rather a short line he fished 
upstream with short delicate casts, tripping his flies down 
exactly in time with the water. Fie conjured two or three 
little trout out of every pool. When we turned home in the 
afternoon he had filled his creel. My father caught nothing, 
though he was persuaded to go in front to the best of the 
pools. I caught one trout of about a quarter of a pound, the 
l3iggest of the lot. I caught it with a worm, by dropping tlie 
worm over a steep little bank, and I suppose it was the only 
time I did not show myself to every trout in reach. When we 
got back downstream near the little inn at Aber, having 
passed a dozen fishermen who had caught nothing, we saw a 
lady fishing in a longish shallow pool. She asked us whether 
we had caught anything. She had a beautiful new rod. Jones 
showed her the contents of his creel. The lady w^as so surprised 
that she asked him to look at her flies. He did. She had a 
new brown leather fly-book full of patterns. Jones took her 
rod and said he would try the flies. He stooped along fb the 
tail of the pool, where the lady had been standing still casting 
repeatedly for the last half-hour, and he picked out three 
trout in half a dozen casts. He then came back ai^took my 
father’s rod, and, beginning half-way up the pool, ne pickeff*" 
out another three trout. He came back to us and said, '' T’ flies 
are good.” 

Mind you, it was a cloudless August evening witli a very 
bright sun, and the water was as clear as gin. At the inn were 
several fishermen, who were amazed at the content%^£ what 
we called our creel. No one else except the lady had caught 
a fish, and she had not done it herself. ^ m 

Of all the fishermen I have seen, in many years, beside all 
sorts of rivers in all sorts of country, Jones of the Fairy Glen 
was the best. As we went home in the train, he remarked 
that we should have got more fish if we had all gone tteadily 
at the little red worm, \ • 

We went often with Jones to the streams in the neighbour- 
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hood, the best being at Glen Conway, over by the big river. 
Jones never [failed to fill his creel, and when we went for the 
little red worms which he brought in a small bag filled with 
moss, he seemed to pick out a trout every time he cast his 
worm, r He fished with a very short line, and always kept his 
line taut as he followed the worm downstream towards him- 
self. I saw him pick out trout within a yard of his own boots. 
He had a wraithlike knack of keeping out of sight of the fish. 
He w^as a marvel. 

About this time I used to watch net practice exhibited on 
a tennis lawn by two of the best local cricketers. I could see 
from a top window in our house. I can remember the peculiar 
attraction, amounting to a thrill, of the sound of willow against 
hard leather. Psychologists will note that this thrill released 
some instinctive impulse in the small boy, who for the life of 
him could not have restrained himself from running down 
the garden the first time, and always afterwards, whenever he 
heard that sound, to watch the game over the thick quickset 
hedge. I had never had a bat of my own, or a ball, or played 
cricket; but the appeal was immediate and irresistible. One 
of the players was Oliver Evans, a relation of the fast bowler 
who played for Oxford, A. E. Evans. The other was George 
Allen, the son of Ruskin's publisher, whose house was next 
to ours along the road leading from Orpington to Green 
Street Gfcs^n. Oliver Evans was quite a good bowler, successful 
m the best club cricket, and young Allen went in first for 
Orpington. Allen had been at Ardingly School, and was a 
conten^pprary of George Brann, with whom I used to go in 
first afterwards for Sussex. Allen was the only cricketer I ever 
saw ^lay in white flannel shorts and stockings, but he played 
forwar<f“Rke Fuller Pilch. 

^ About the twentieth time that my head appeared behind 
the net over quickset hedge, Oliver Evans invited me to 
come round and have a knock. I was soon out through the 
a, gate into the road, and round on to the tennis lawn. I batted 
with a full-sized bat to the underhand bowling of these two 
swells^or nearly ten minutes. I did not move my bat much, 
but kept the ball out of the wdcket. That w'-as how I began, 
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come across for a knock after their practice in the summer 
evenings. g 

Naturally I never missed seeing them play when there was 
a match on the village ground in Orpington, and towards the 
end of what was my second season, although a very sm^Il boy, 

I was asked to fill up the team one Saturday afternoon when 
they were short of a man. I went in last, and made 17 not out 
(not that I moved my bat much except to hit to leg). That 
was my first cricket match. We drew the game with the last 
man in. 

It was that summer that I discovered I could jump : both 
high and long — for my size. One day the nurse who looked 
after my brother and younger sister annoyed me very much 
by taking me along to see a school treat in a field behind 
the Vicarage in Orpington. It was a long walk down the 
dusty road, for the roads there were flint-made, and the 
grey-white dust used to powder the hedges in summer. You 
went under the railway, past the station, and came to the 
long one-streeted village, and half-way along you turned to 
the right up a cul-de-sac at the end of which was Orpington 
Church. On the left hand of the Church lane was Orpington 
Priory, a beautiful old house which now belongs to C. E. 
Hughes, who wvis my sub-editor on Fry^s Magazine. On the 
right, opposite, was the Vicar’s house, and behind it the Vicar’s 
field. Among other entertainments for a pack of no^y village^ 
children was a high Jump, staged for the boys. The curate 
who was running the show, being short of entrants, invited 
me to compete, and I won with case by about a and 
went away with half a crown, thereby constituting myself a 
professional But I began immediately to take an intere.^ in 
jumping, and rigged up two posts and a lath, and dis- 

covered how much better one can jump off a lawn with bare 
feet than with shoes. That was the high jump. % * 

Now it happened that there was always at my home a bull- 
terrier called Joe. There were several Joes. The last and the ^ 
best liad a l)rown patch over one eye, an imderhiing jaw and 
a short tail, and everywhere fought every dog he meA This 
Joe one day fought a Pomeranian in Orpington Statiom, and* 
the Pomeranian fell over the nlatform. but his laws and Tnpt*? 
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were locked. After a protracted struggle Joe for once let go, 
and tlie Pomeranian disappeared up the long straight stretch 
of rails towards Chislehurst. I remember thinking of these ' 
rails years, afterwards, when someone tried to make me under- 
stand parallel straight lines. Joe came home with me just out 
of reach, very pleased with himself, but he was badly hurt 
and died of lockjaw. This loss weighed upon me much, and 
to please me my father bought a dog from the local rat-catcher. 
Dan had bowlegs and one wall eye, and tried to bite any post- 
man or policeman who came near him. He was the ratter of 
the century. He sat as still as a cat and took no notice of the 
ferret. When a rat bolted he projected himself like a white 
flash. He attached himself to me, but was rather a nuisance, 
because he was a great hand at discovering blackbirds' and 
thrushes' nests near the ground, and he used to eat the entire 
clutch of eggs like a bowl of soup. 

One evening he came with me up our long narrow garden, 
through the little wicket gate at the top, and up the high 
bank into the meadow. While I was strolling about looking, 
in fact, into the Allens’ garden at their bees, Dan was hunting 
in the hedge, and presently came out. I noticed that he was 
foaiiling at the mouth. There had been hydrophobia in the 
neighbourhood, and there was even a report that some of the 
hounds in the West Kent Kennels near Otford had been 
infectedi^,^This sort of thing acts like lightning in a boy's 
■^®®hiind, so 1 ran half a dozen strides, cleared the sloping top 
of the bank and the high hedge half-way down it, landed in 
the soft earth, and was up a Victoria plum-tree before Dan, 
who was looking at me from the top of the bank, knew what 
was up. (I was.) He went on champing his mouth, foaming, 
and Wigging his tail, and then came slowly down the steep 
little path and sat at the bottom of the tree. Presently I saw 
my*" father, v^o had come back from London by the evening 
train. I shouted to him that Dan was foaming at the mouth. 
My father, as usual to anything I said, twirled his golden 
moustaches and shouted, ‘"Nonsense!" but he came up the 
gardcM ill his black morning coat and London trousers carry- 
nng za overcoat and a pudding-basin of water in the other 
hand. Shielding his legs with the overcoat, he presented the 
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water to Dao, who immediately lapped up the lot. So I came 
down, though Dan was certainly still foaming. While we 
were looking at him he turned aw^ay, went up the bank, and 
brought back a large toad which he deposited for our admira- 
tion. I then w^ent back to see where I had jumped, an(| I was 
astonished at the distance I had cleared from the top of the 
bank over the intermediate hedge. That is how I found out 
that I was a long jumper; and it also shows the value of a 
really ugly dog like Dan. 

Dan’s predecessor, Joe, who fought the Pomeranian, used 
to meet me every Saturday at ten minutes past one at the gate 
at the bottom of our drive. Every Saturday, as sure as the 
train puffed away dowm the line towards Chelsfield, Joe was 
at the gate wagging his entire body. He never went down to 
the gate at any other time. It is quite useless for any psycho- 
logist to tell me that he did not know the day of the week 
and the time of day. 

But I did not ahvays go home by train. One Saturday, 
having received my weekly sixpence for my railway ticket, I 
did not wend down towards Chislehurst Station. Being short 
of catapult clastic, w'hich I knew^ could be obtained at a toy- 
shop in Old Chislehurst, I decided to walk all the way iTome 
and spend m.y Journey-money in refurnishing my armament. 
So I stepped out the considerable distance through Old Chisle- 
hiirst, and atvay across St. Paul’s Cray Common al^the way 
to Orpington. Noi:)ody at home took any notice of my bein^^ 
late, but I made the mistake that afternoon of eating a lot of 
small sweet yellow’ apples, which grew^ on a tree in qii^yitities 
ill our little orchard. The consequence was that I had a severe 
stomacli-ache on Sunday, so much so that the doctor 3?as 
sent for, and further my mother judged me imfft to rrtuin to 
scliool on Monday, and wrote to the school to say so. And^ 
being rather annoyed, she added some animadviersioii on^my 
ha\'ing walked home on the Saturday instead of coming by 
train. As if that had given me the stomach-ache. 

When I returned to my school, Hornbrook House, on 
Tuesday, I was greeted with severe displeasure b)\ Mrs. 
Humphrey, the Headmaster s wife. At noon I was ordefed to® 
attend in the study. There I was severely censured. I was 
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made to understand that if I was not a thief I was the next 
worse thing.. That the lady had suspected there was some- 
thing wrong with me on the Saturday morning, because she 
noticed that my left eyelid was drooping, which she averred 
was always a bad sign in me. 

I tried to explain that I honestly thought that if I did not 
mind the trouble of walking home, there was no harm in my 
saving the railway fare. 

This was a mistake, because I was at once asked what I had 
done with the money. This was a poser; so I said that I had 
spent it at the toyshop in Old Chislehurst, which was strictly 
true. 

The lady then asked me what I meant by behaving like 
this. 

I said I did not know. 

This was fatal. I was asked what I meant by saying I did 
not know, and clearly told I was not only next door to a thief, 
but pitifully untruthful. 

I was given two dozen multiplication sums out of school. 
The point of the episode was that never in the whole of my 
life have I felt so poignantly the bitterness of injustice. I am 
not sure whether to this day I have quite forgiven that Roman 
matron. The humour of it was that nobody ever found out 
that I had bought catapult elastic. 

Two things I am certain of. Nothing on the part of 
^parents or other authorities who purport to have the interests 
of a boy at heart has a worse effect than to make him feel 
the pangs of injustice. The other is that it is bad for a 
hoy to be a weekly boarder and come home for week-ends. 
I have never in my life hated anything as much as going 
back t®a>Hornbrook House at Chislehurst by the 8.30 train 
_ on Monday morning. The reason I was sent to Hornbrook 
Holise in orcjer to be educated by Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey 
was that my mother told my father that I was getting out 
of control; she never knew where I was from morning till 
night (due to hazel copses and Keston Fishponds); my father 
met a^an in the train who told him that Hornbrook House 
•was tie nearest school to Orpington he knew of. So there I went. 
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The remarkable atmosphere and spirit of the Mercury, 
even more than such efficiency as it has on the instructional 
side, are the real secret of the success of its boys in the 
Royal Navy and Merchant Service. This atmosphere and 
spirit are due to the fact that my wife happens to be a genius 
in all that concerns routine work and domestic economy; an«f^ 
that she has for the past thirty years started her day's work 
at six o'clock in the morning. It is quite likely that the in- 
cessant work of a genius for three decades would produce an 
exceptional result; and it has. 

For my part, I have been mainly employed in the organisa- 
tion of the instructional side and in foreign relations. The 
Mercury is the only example I know of two captains of a ship 
with a successful result. Although nominally I am the head of 
the establishment, my wife and I have always acted as two 
persons in one — like the consuls at Rome; which shows that 
the Romans knew something even before the days of 
Mussolini. 

The outstanding feature in the success of the Mercury is 
that it has successfully established a training regime which 
produces from the boy of the wage-earning classes a type that 
is fit to be made an officer in the sea Services. The number of 
Mercury boys who have risen to commissioned rank in the 
Royal Navy, entering by the lower deck, is remarkable; so 
also is the number who have risen to be masters and first and 
second officers in the Merchant Service, This is due to the 
boys under training in the Mercury being given responsible 
w^ork every day of their lives, and being effectively introduced 
to the idea that it matters very much indeed how they do it. 

Lord Birkenhead asked me once how we got such results. 

I told him that a boy in the Mercury discovered in his first 
fortnight that it is worth while to make a fine art of cleaning 
a bucket. He said it was a pity he and I had not been brought 
up like that. 

The Mercury is very different from the general idea of a 
training-ship. Most people figure to them, selves a dull hulk 
with chequered sides, moored in a muddy estuary. The shore 
establishment of the Mercury, with the church, the house, the 
theatre, the seamanship hall, and central block containing the 
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dining-hall, bathrooms, school-rooms, and day-rooms, is better 
found than the majority of private schools where boys cost 
their parents perhaps /250 a year. Then there is the ship and 
the boats and all the strictly nautical appurtenances. The big 
cutters plying between ship and shore run alongside a long 
""wooden pier spanning the sea-marsh through an expanse 
of tall Japanese bamboo. The Hamble river is a smaller 
edition of Southampton Water, running north and south 
instead of west and east. The village of Bursledon is a mile 
upstream, the village of Hamble a mile downstream, both 
nowadays much frequented by yachts. From the red brick 
Mercury house, itself a landmark from sea, as well as a pylon 
for denizens of the air, one can see the liners entering and 
leaving Southampton Water as they pass Calshot. I myself 
happened to see the Titanic moving outbound like a floating 
castle on her fatal voyage. There in the south distance are the 
round hills of the Isle of Wight, and to the left the flatter 
expanse of the New Forest. It is an historic neighbourhood. 
The reedy marshland at Warsash opposite Flamble used to be 
a waterway where warships were moored in the time of 
Henry VIII. At Bursledon in the old days the king’s ships 
were built. Nelson’s ship, the Agamemnon, was launched 
there with all her guns on board. Just above Bursledon 
bridge a Danish dragon-ship lies embedded in the mud, visible 
on a bright day at low water. The Forest of Bere, which 
extended for miles inland north, east, and west of Bursledon, 
supplied the shipbuilders with inexhaustible timber. The 
huge woods, called the Liberties, near Wickham on the way 
to Portsmouth, are a relic of this great forest. 

The Hamble river is a typical English estuary such as sup- 
plied the Romans, Saxons, and Danes with convenient entry 
inland. There is a big rise and fall of tide, and the ebb and 
flood often run fast enough to hold up a strong swimmer. 
In summer the very salt water looks properly suited to 
pleasure, but in winter-time, especially when the south-westers 
are blowing, it can be rough and uncomfortable. There is 
plenty of scope for watermanship and boatwork on the tide- 
way of the Hamble. The boys under training at the Mercury 
have the freedom of the shore establishment and playing- 
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fields^ combined with enough contact with the sea to make 
the whole place a ship. When a match is in progress on the 
terraced cricket ground, a fieldsman who does not happen to 
be attending to the game is looking across the pergolas of the 
rose garden and away over the waving jungle of the sea-marsh 
to the big ship at her moorings. The guns are showing Iwka 
the square port-holes. The blue ensign is fluttering from the 
signal mast. Perhaps a white steam yacht is passing upstream 
to Bursledon, 

A better place than an ordinary school, and a better life. 

One feature in the regime of the Mercury is unique and 
has had much influence on the kind of boy produced — music 
as a regular item on the instructional side. Every boy goes to 
his hour of practice and theory of music just as he goes to his 
hours of mathematics, seamanship, signals, physical training, 
and gunnery. He does not regard music as an accomplish- 
ment, He accepts it as part of his training. The effect is that 
the training has had a standard fine art incorporated in its 
routine. 

During my thirty years at the Mercury I have seen it proved 
that music has a remarkable educational value : in this sense, 
that you can see dull boys growing intelligent under its in- 
fluence. This is not a matter of supposition. I have noted any 
number of cases where, the moment a boy began to improve 
in music, he also began to improve in all other subjects, 
especially in mathematics. I have also noticed that in the 
examinations at the end of the year more prizes in all subjects 
go to the best musicians in the picked band than in any other 
direction. In most establishments the band boys are trained 
separately to be entered in army bands. In the Mercury the 
picked band are simply the twenty-five or thirty best instru- 
mentalists of the time being, and most of the best musicians 
are boys destined for the Royal Navy or Merchant Service. 

The question of the value of music may be of interest to 
education authorities. When I first had to do with the Board 
of Education I was disturbed to find that the Board did not 
permit hours of instruction in music to count as hours of 
instruction at all. The Mercury system was evidently in 
advance of its time, but the authorities of to-day have dis- 
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covered that the Greeks were not altogether off the spot in 
this matter. All is well 

On results, there is no sea-training establishment superior 
to the Mercury in school and technical instruction, but if I 
were asked what, in my experience, is the most valuable 
educational instrument of the Mercury, I should say music 
and what we call gunnery, which amounts to rifle and field 
exercises. Of music I have spoken, but I have also to say that 
ordinary military drill, provided — and this is of the essence 
of the matter — that a rigorously high standard is insisted on, 
has an altogether remarkable effect on the character and 
mental outfit, especially in the matter of alertness. This point 
may be useful in commendation of national military service* 
After all, the quality of being wide awake is decidedly one of 
the success qualities. You can soon test this by considering 
the people around you who are doing well and those who are 
doing otherwise. Half-and-half military drill is just about use- 
less, but first-rate military drill is a powerful instrument 
for training the kind of man who is worth while anywhere 
and everywhere. There is no more fat-headed notion than 
that of the drill-sergeant being just a necessary nuisance and 
useless outside the Regular Army. You give me a hundred 
boys for a month, and give me also a seaman gunner to drill 
them on parade, and I guarantee that the whole lot will be 
far better citizens in every capacity than they were at the 
start 

That is one reason why I have never been able to understand 
the objection of our free democracy to compulsory military 
service. Such compulsory service for, say, a year ought to be 
the university of the ordinary young man. 

The Royal Navy has always been a self-sufficing world 
within the circle of a suppressed major premise that no one 
exists for the Service until he is inside it. There has never 
been a shortage of boys applying to join. But the quality of 
the boys has varied from time to time, and the recruiting 
authorities have accordingly varied the physical standard re- 
quired; but the standard has always been pretty high. More 
or less recently the Admiralty has instituted a highly efficient 
and well-informed Department of Personal Service, which 
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among other things has established relations with the schools 
of the country. But there was in the past, and still is, a very 
valuable function open to training establishments (outside the 
Royal Navy, but supplying it with recruits), in that such 
establishments are continuously in direct relations with the 
local educational authorities and the schools. 

My experience during my first fifteen or twenty years at 
the Mercury was that, as to the general entry of boys at the 
recruiting office, not more than 50 per cent, joined the Service 
because they wanted to go to sea. The truth was that the 
whole system of naval recruiting was founded on the unem- 
ployed boy labour market. Every year a large number of boys 
between the ages of 15 and 16 became unemployed simply 
because they were finished with boys’ jobs and w^ere not old 
enough to be taken on at men’s jobs. The number of boys 
from this source was so large that the Royal Navy could 
obtain a sufficient number of good specimens. Since, moreover, 
the training in the Royal Navy was admirable, and the whole 
atmosphere not only stimulating but also backed by traditions 
as lively as they were ancient, the personnel of the seaman 
branch has never been other than first-rate. 

The consequence was that it never appeared that the recruit- 
ing system could be improved. It would seem, however, that 
since the Royal Navy declared to require the picked boys of 
the country, its recruiting might well have been founded on 
the educational system of the country and not 011 the unem- 
ployed boy labour market. Boys from the latter source, except 
as to physical qualifications, could not be otherwise than 
unknown quantities, whereas in the schools every boy was 
known for what he was worth. 

Wlieii Mr. Winston Churchill was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, I put this idea forward to him, and he arranged 
for conferences, to which I was invited, with Sir Dudley de 
Chair, who was then Admiral of the Training Service. My 
idea was that relations should be established with all the local 
education authorities, and that every schoolmaster should be 
supplied with register books in triplicate, and that any boy 
who had formed the wish to go to sea should be able while 
still at school to report to his headmaster in the council 
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school, and general particulars about him be entered. Then 
one copy of the entry could be kept by the school, two sent to 
the Director of Education of the town or district, and one of 
these forwarded to the central recruiting authorities. The 
result would be that the Admiralty w^ould have a register of 
'all the boys in the country of suitable age genuinely desiring 
to go to sea, and each local authority would have parallel 
information. Among other useful results of such a system 
would be the possibility first of raising all the mercantile 
training-ships to a high standard of efficiency, and then of 
organising the allocation of the registered candidates for a 
pre-Service period of at least a year. In sum, the Admiralty 
would have a well-trained body of boys available annually up 
to the number of between two and three thousand. These 
recruits would be not only well trained up to the point possible 
outside the actual Service, but also every one of them would 
be a known quantity who had been through the mill and 
tested for character and ability. 

From the point of view of the boys themselves and their 
prospects, both in the Royal Navy and the Merchant Service, 
pre-Service training gives a very distinct advantage. Other 
things being equal, a boy going into the Navy from ordinary 
life has no chance of competing with a boy from the Mercury ^ 
especially as the latter has a chance of coming to the front 
and being noted for advancement within his first few months 
in the Service. As for the Merchant Service, the moment a 
boy joins a ship from shore, whether as a cadet apprentice or 
as a seaman boy, he is pretty sure to be a complete nuisance 
to everybody for some months; whereas a trained boy is 
found useful from the moment he puts his foot on board. 
During the War a Mercury boy who had joined a merchant- 
ship about ten days before she was torpedoed by a U-boat off 
the south coast of Ireland, although only about 15I years old, 
got away with a boatload of survivors and as nol)ody else 
appeared to be in command, he took charge himself, and 
after a day and a night of navigation successfully brought his 
boat into Cork harbour. 

As the training-ship Mercury, what it has done and what 
it stands for (although a small item in the composition of a 
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great Empire and the sea services which are the mainstay 
thereof), has eaten up the jives of at least three people and 
has bitten large pieces out of the lives of a score of others, and 
as the work is certainly unique and certainly of outstand- 
ing value, and as, moreover, by a curious anomaly, in all the 
circumstances, the subject of sea training is not generally 
understood, it seems worth while to add an exposition of its 
meaniiig and intention brought up to this very day. And this 
may even be of interest to quite a number of British parents 
who do not know what to do with their boys. 

Ashore, wherever we move, hedges and ditches, brick walls 
and barriers keep us to the beaten track; we are fenced all 
about. At sea there are no such restrictions, and a ship may 
wander whither she will or wheresoever a man may guide her; 
seamen are free, while landsmen are bound. 

Every ship upon the sea is a little kingdom — self-contained, 
isolated; in it men are close neighbours, whether they will or 
no, and each must give the other room, for all must heave or 
haul together; seamen in their ships are shackled, w^hile 
landsmen can roam. So it has come about that a discipline, 
(iating back beyond all kings and parliaments — the Law and 
Custom of the Sea — has made of seamen a race apart. 

In the old days boys embarked straightway to meet ex- 
perience butt-end first; in modern times training-ships have 
been designed to soften the impact, to give to the youngster a 
hint as to what is before him, to impress early the necessity 
of exercising those virtues of obedience, self-reliance, watch- 
fulness, and comradeship which are the essentials in the 
character of a good seaman. 

The prime importance of a careful compounding of these 
elements has been ever in the mind of the training-ship 
Mercury, Necessity for strict obedience, yet readiness to think 
and act independently in any unforeseen change of circum- 
stance; readiness to command others, yet consciousness of 
being oneself commanded; constancy towards the whole ship’s 
company, yet ability to fend for oneself — all these mysteries 
come into the day’s work as well as the technicalities of the 
seaman’s vocation. 

To-day, more than at any time for years, it can safely be 
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said that a boy who adopts a maritime career is entering a 
profession which is of vital necessity to our prosperity and 
existence as an island Power. Apart from the fact that, after 
a long period of depression, there is to-day work for all in the 
Merchant Service, the Royal Navy has just embarked upon a 
vast rearmament scheme, and scarcely a day passes without 
the newspapers referring to the urgent need for recruits in 
His Majesty's Navy. 

In recent years changed conditions have made it difficult 
for many parents to meet the heavy expense entailed in 
education, and consequently more and more boys of sterling 
character and good bearing are seeking advancement in the 
Navy by way of the lower deck. The Service will gain if such 
boys are given an opportunity to rise as high as their ability 
will carry th m, and a scheme is in force whereby the right 
sort of boy can attain commissioned rank after a very short 
sojourn on the lower deck. What in old time was called 
‘‘ entry through the hawse-pipes ” was indeed a rough road to 
the quarter-deck. Conditions have changed, and to-day a lad 
will experience no more hardship than is good for him, nor 
need there be any fear that an officer will suffer because 
achievement has been by this route, for the day is past when 
folk suspected poverty to be near relation to vice and believed 
that riches could incontestably claim cousinship with virtue. 

The Mercury maintains that no training, how^ever good, is 
too good for a future member of the sea services. It holds that 
pecuniary disability in the parents should be no bar to ability 
when accompanied by right conduct in the sons. 

At sea, now as ever, the call is for leadership. The Mercury 
aims at producing this power by daily practice in all boys 
who have the germ of it wdthin them. It is an art. 

And what is life without adventure? 

As for the adventure called T.S. Mercury, the late Bishop 
of Winchester said that it is the best thing that ever came out 
of cricket. 
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ROUND ABOUT W. G. 

T he upper regions of cricket, and especially the well- 
fenced area known as Test Match cricket, are inhabited 
by familiar names that appear to be its natural denizens. 
All the same, in many instances the entry into this select 
world is in the nature of an adventure. If Dr. W. G. Grace 
had decided to retire from Test cricket before the first match 
of 1899 instead of after it, the chances are that I should not 
have slipped in by the wicket gate for several years, W. G. 
would probably not have been on the Selection Committee, 
and Lord Hawke would have been in undisturbed control. 

My entry in 1899 came about as follows. Except that I had 
done well in South Africa with Lord Hawke’s team of 1895-6, 
and had scored a reasonable number of runs for Oxford 
University in four short seasons up to June and for Sussex in 
the August fag-ends of subsequent seasons, the big boys of 
the cricket world did not know anything about me. All they 
knew was that I had been selected to play for the Gentlemen 
at Lord’s as a fast bowler. In 1898, for the first time, I was 
able to play a full season for Sussex — a different opportunity 
from a mere month of wet wickets in August. Consequently 
I made 1,788 runs with an average of 54, and was second in 
the batting averages. But that was not enough in that season 
to give me a place in the Gentlemen’s eleven at Lord’s; they 
had another fast bowler. I recall that J. A. Dixon, the 
Nottingham captain, condoled with me about this, and said, 
“ It takes a long time to become recognised in big cricket, and 
just as long to be dropped from it.” 

When the Australians came over in 1899 ^ started the 

season with a century against Hampshire and, what was far 
more important, an 80 against the Australians for W. G.’s 
team London County, the same W. G., being at the age of 49 
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Still captain of England, plumped for me as his first choice as 
a batsman and co-opted me on to the Selection Committee. 
The only two other certainties W. G. w’'ould look at were 
F- S. Jackson and Ranjitsinhji. This for me was sudden pro- 
motion. Lord Hawke, Chairman of the Selection Committee, 
did not favour me as a batsman, nor Ranjitsinhji — was it as 
a bowler? He gave way to W. G., saying that, if the Old Man 
wished it, let him have Fry and Ranji for the first match, but 
it would be the only one they would play in. On figures, how- 
ever, the Old Man was immediately justified, because I made 
top score in the first innings, and Ranji not only made top 
score in the second, but saved the match. So, as they say, we 
justified our inclusion. We afterwards together made a sur- 
prising number of runs against Yorkshire. 

This was the first year of a Selection Committee proper as 
now known. Hitherto there had been only three Test Matches, 
not five. The M.C.C. Committee had selected its team for the 
Lord’s match, and similarly the Surrey and Lancashire Com- 
mittes their England teams for the Oval and Old Trafford. 
The reason for the change was that it was obviously an inade- 
quate system, especially as with five Test Matches two more 
county committees would appear, with possible further differ- 
ence of opinion. Moreover, a salient absurdity had occurred 
ill 1896, when Ranjitsinhji, the phenomenally successful 
batsman of the year, was included in the teams selected by 
Lancashire and Surrey, but omitted from the team chosen by 
the M.C.C, As there was no doubt of Ranjitsinhji’s merit, 
clearly the M.C.C. had decided that an Indian ought not to 
play for England, while Lancashire and Surrey had decided 
that he ought. I am quite sure that it was good luck for me 
that in 1899 there was a single Selection Committee and that 
W. G. was on it. 

All the same, this original type of single Selection Com- 
mittee had one bad fault: with its co-opted and unofficial 
members it was too large. We used to meet on Sunday at the 
Sports Club, either for lunch, in which case we separated 
barely in time for dinner, or for dinner, in which case we 
separated barely in time for bed. Any one of us could easily 
have selected the right England team; or right enough. What 
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happened with such a band of experts was that each came 
along expecting someone else m have the necessary clear-cut 
ideas. The discussions were interminable. And what were 
they about? The difficulty was to know which of the available 
top-notch fast bowlers to include and which of the available 
top-notch batsmen to leave out. Strictly speaking, the whole 
problem was whom to leave out. But for the first Test Match 
in which I played the curious situation was that, whereas 
England was extremely strong in fast bowling with Lockwood, 
Tom Richardson, C. J. Kortright, and Mold all eligible, we 
found that, either from injuries or indisposition, not one of 
them was available. The end of it was we chose George Hirst, 
who was a left-hander and not a fast bowler in the same sense 
as the others. 

Now the result of the five Tests that year was that Australia 
won one and four were drawn; and the distinctive factor in 
the Australian single victory, as well as in the drawn matches, 
was the fast bowling of their Ernest Jones. It was an era of 
fast bowling, when the critical phase for the professed bats- 
man was to escape an accident early in his innings from the 
fast bowler. This although all the medium-pace bowling was 
of a very high standard. Before the first Test Match I said to 
Ranji that we should have trouble with the Australian bowl- 
ing; look at the magnificent medium-pace bowlers (lively 
medium, that is) — Hugh Trumble, Monty Noble, and W. 
Howell. All of them quite in the first rank by the highest 
standard. I added that I regarded Noble as about the best 
of his kind I had played against. “ Yes,'' said Ranji, but the 
man we have to fear is that chucker." This reference to 
Ernest Jones did not mean that Ranji thought that Jones’s 
action was unfair, but that his pace was dangerous. As Ranji 
was one of the master craftsmen of all time in dealing with 
very fast bowling even on fiery wickets, his judgment of the 
situation is interesting. If he did not fear fast bowling for 
himself, he feared it for others. 

On the history of that series of Test Matches he was 
abundantly right. Jones did the damage; yet all the batsmen 
who played for England that year were strong players of fast 
bowling. Here in parenthesis I may remark that with the 
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exception of Larwood the modem generation of batsmen have 
never seen anything like fast howling as this term was exem- 
plified in E. Jones, Lockwood, Richardson, C. J, Kortright, 
Mold, S. M. J, Woods, J. Sharp, and one or two others of that 
era. Just as the batsmen of those days had no conception of 
leg-break bowling as it is known now. 

Day in, day out, Jones was the fastest of the fast; but not 
faster than Kortright on his day. In the first Test Match 
played at Nottingham that year the wicket was of perfect 
Nottingham marl, just as good as nowadays. I made 50 in 
the first innings and was batting for about an hour in the 
second, and I saw plenty of Jones’s bowling. I never received 
a ball from him which appeared to be short, and never one 
much more than waist high. Yet when I went to look at the 
wicket at lunch-time on the first day the marks he made with 
the ball were perfectly distinct, and his usual length was just 
about half-way down the pitch. I was fond of hooking the 
short ball, but I did not get a single ball from him which I 
could hook. The simple fact was that Jones, with his pace, 
could pitch the ball half-way, and yet that ball was of good 
length. 

It is notable that on this perfect wicket with powerful bat- 
ting on both sides the scoring was not high. Australia made 
252 and 230 for 8 declared, England 193 and 155 for 7. But in 
our second innings the only score of over 30 was made by 
Ranji, whose 93 not out was not only a brilliant effort, but also 
saved our bacon. But for him we should have been beaten. 
All the main Australian batsmen, especially Joe Darling, 
Monty Noble, S. E. Gregory, and Clem Hill, batted well; but 
no one except Hill scored over 50 in either innings. This shows 
that against batsmen of such high calibre our bowling was 
good. Our successful bowlers were Wilfred Rhodes and J. T. 
Hearne in the first innings, and Rhodes and F. S. Jackson in 
the second. 

It happened that my Madame, who came with me to 
every cricket match I played in, and would never sit in the 
ladies" pavilion, or indeed anywhere but somewhere where she 
could see, was over by George Parr’s tree at Trent Bridge. Next 
to her sat Arthur Shrewsbury, and next to him sat Sir Julien 
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Calm, then a youth. I asked Arthur what he thought of these 
Australians. Now I must tell you that Arthur was an excep- 
tionally sound, sober, and accurate judge of cricket. He had 
a surgeon’s eye for the anatomy of the game. His answer was, 
'' Their batting is stronger than in Murdoch’s time, but their 
bowling is not as good,” Arthur’s comparative assessment of 
the merits of Spofforth, Boyle, Garrett, Palmer, and Giffen, as 
against those of Ernest Jones, Trumble, Noble, and Howell, is, 
I think, of interest. No cricketer I have ever known was more 
likely to be correct in his judgment than Arthur Shrewsbury. 
Arthur at that time was still a great batsman, and he would 
most certainly have been selected to play in that match but 
for the fact that the team could not carry both W. G. and 
him, since both of them could field at point and nowhere else. 
For that reason alone William Gunn was preferred to Arthur 
Shrewsbury. Arthur was, I know, rather hurt. He said to me, 

I think you might have played me on my own ground.” So 
high had been his position as a batsman in the eyes of me 
and the likes of me that I felt half ashamed that Arthur was 
there by George Parr’s tree instead of in the middle of the 
Trent Bridge ground. 

Now there is a little story connected with his omission. We 
nearly left out William Gunn as well, and, mind you, in those 
days it was a big thing to leave out Arthur Shrewsbury and 
William Gunn. They figured in the general mind as do 
Walter Hammond and Maurice Leyland nowadays — fairly 
senior but still dominant. But we all remembered a certain 
match at Sheffield Park in 1S96. This was the first match 
played that year by the Australian team captained by G. H. S. 
Trott, and it included the redoubtable Ernest Jones, whose 
first appearance it was. In that match W. G. went in first with 
Arthur Shrewsbury. I was playing too, and I vouch to you 
that it is true that in the first over a ball from Ernest Jones 
did go through W. G.’s beard, and that W. G. did rumble out 
a falsetto, ''What — what — what!” and that Harry Trott did 
say, "Steady, Jonah,” and that Ernest Jones did say, "Sorry, 
doctor, she slipped.” Body-line bowling! W, G. topped the 
twenties, and his huge chest was black and blue. F. S, Jackson 
made a score and had one of his ribs broken. Ranjitsinliji 
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made 8o, and flicked Jonah’s fastest rising ball off his nose. 
The wicket must have had a sandstone subsoil so viciously 
did the ball fly. But about the first over. W. G. played it, 
partly, as I say, with his beard. When Arthur Shrewsbury got 
to that end, having watched the first two balls, he deliberately 
tipped the next into the hands of second slip, and before the 
catch was held had folded his bat under his right arm-pit and 
marched off. Then the 6 feet 3 inches of William Gunn walked 
delicately to the wicket. His first ball from Jones whizzed 
past where his head had just been. William withdrew from 
the line of the next ball and deliberately tipped it into the 
slips, and he too had pouched his bat and was stepping off 
to the pavilion before the catch was surely caught. 

Later in 1 896 I was a master at Charterhouse, so I saw only 
one Test Match, I missed Ranji’s brilliant start in Test 
Matches when he scored 62 and 154 not out. But I supported 
him as a spectator in the Oval match. The later stages of this 
match were a cataract of wickets. When Ranji and I left the 
Oval overnight a few wickets, including Ranji’s, had fallen. 
The next morning Ranji, who had had a bad night with 
asthma, indulged in a leisurely uprising, and we were driving 
past the oak palings of the Oval about an hour after the start 
of play. Standing up in the hansom cab I saw on the score- 
board: Total 14 for 7 wickets down. Heavens! This could not 
be England, because England had scored more than that over- 
night. Again Heavens! When we drew up at the main 
entrance gates I helped Ranji out of the cab and lent him my 
arm as support. It appeared that he had trodden on an up- 
turned carpet-nail at the hotel on his way to the bath. His 
foot was quite bad, and he limped in county cricket for the 
next fortnight. This was the match in which Jack Hearne 
and Bobby Peel bowled Australia out for 44. Only their last 
man, T. R. McKibbin, scored double figures. He was a bad 
bat and made 16, otherwise Australia would have been out 
for 28. 

The upshot of the first Test Match of ’99 at Nottingham 
was another Sunday with the Selection Committee at the 
Sports Chib. The hour was the hour of luncheon. I was a 
few minutes late. The moment I entered the door W. G. said, 
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Here's Charles. Now, Charles, before you sit clown, we want 
you to answer this question, yes or no. Do you think that 
Archie MacLaien ought to play in the next Test Match?" 

Now, Archie MacLaren had in the winter of 1897-8 been the 
most successful batsman in the team taken to Australia by 
A. E. Stoddart. He had scored two centuries in Test Matches 
and had divided a thousand runs with Ranjitsinhji with an 
average of 54. He had played Jones with great success. He 
was on top of the Australian bowling as a whole. Our batting 
had not shown up well at Nottingham. In our summer of 

1898, however, he had not played nor in the early matches of 

1899. It happened that I had been thinking about Archie 
MacLaren, so I answered without hesitation, Yes, I do." 

‘‘That settles it," said W. G.; and I sat down at the table. 
Then, and not till then, did I discover that the question W. G. 
had asked me meant, “ Shall I, W. G. Grace, resign from the 
England eleven?" This had never occurred to me. I had 
thought it was merely a question of Archie coming in instead 
of one of the other batsmen, perhaps myself. I explained 
this and tried to hedge, but the others had made up their 
minds that I was to be confronted with a sudden casting-vote. 
So there it was. I who owed my place in the England team 
to W. G.'s belief in me as a batsman gave the casting-vote 
that ended W. G.’s career of cricket for England. Consider 
that W. G. was a greater name in cricket in those days than 
Don Bradman is now. Consider, too, that he was still one of 
the best change-bowlers in England — about as good then as 
C. V. Grimmett is now — and consider, too, his tremendous 
personality. 

Fortunately for my peace of mind I found out afterwards 
that W. G. himself felt that he ought to retire, not because 
he could not bat or bowl to the value of his place, but because 
he could not move about in the field or run his rims. At Not- 
tingham lie had missed a catch at point which he could have 
taken with ease if he could have bent. This gave Clem Hill a 
cniciai second chance, I was in with W. G. while we put on 
75 runs for the first wicket. Had I been in with Joe Vine of 
Sussex the score would have been over 100. We lost innumer- 
able singles on the off-side, and I never dared to call W. G. for 
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a second run to the long-field. When we were walking out 
from the pavilion as first pair for England in my first Test the 
Old Man said to me, '' Now Charlie, remember that Fm not a 
sprinter like you.” ^ There is no doubt that it was best for 
W. G. to retire. But I still think that some other instrument of 
his fate might have been chosen. 

Another point missed at this fateful meeting of the Selec- 
tion Committee was that, in discussing before I arrived whether 
Archie MacLaren, in spite of his recent absence from first- 
class cricket, should come in instead of W. G., it was quite for- 
gotten that by order of seniority and on the score of at least 
equal merit, F. S. Jackson ought to have had the reversion 
of the captaincy, even if Archie MacLaren was brought in to 
raise the batting strength. It was true that Archie possessed a 
full knowledge of the Australian personnel owing to his recent 
experience in Australia, but I do not believe that any of those 
present at the Selection Committee realised that in bringing 
him in in place of W. G. they were going over the head of 
F. S. Jackson. I did not. In a case like this where one dis- 
tinguished cricketer is passed over for the captaincy of 
England in favour of another, any feeling of dissatisfaction 
there may be is not a personal matter between the two men. 
The whole point is that when the senior is passed over in 
favour of the Junior, the process may seem externally like a 
vote of want of confidence in the former. 

Archie MacLaren, it must be remembered, although he 
ranked at the top of the tree as a batsman, did not play as 
much county cricket as other leading batsmen of his time. 
The body of his success was achieved in Australia; the 
Australians regarded him as the finest English batsman who 
had ever till then visited Australia. Stanley Jackson, too, 
though recognised as a batsman of outstanding class, as well 
as the best all-rounder in English cricket since the prime of 
W. G., did not play very regularly for Yorkshire and never 
went to Australia. His success was registered in Test Matches 
in England. It was accidental that up till 1899 Archie Mac- 
Laren had figured in the public mind as an established cap- 
tain, whereas Stanley Jackson, playing under Lord Flawke in 
the Yorkshire eleven, had not. 
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The second match, played at Lord s, was a triumph for Aus- 
tralia, due to great batting by Clem Hill and Victor Trtimper 
and great bowling by Ernest Jones. This was the match in 
which Victor Trumper made his name. On our side Jackson, 
MacLareii, Tom Hayward, and Jessop made runs, but the rest 
of us did poorly. Just before the match Ernest Jones came to 
our changing room and borrowed a flannel shirt from me. I 
had invented a shirt which gave freedom to the arras and did 
not pull out at the waist. Also, by the way, I invented and 
wore for one season amid derision, the universal modern 
trouser made with pleats and a self-contained belt. Jones said 
he always tore his canvas shirt under the arm-pit. So I lent 
him a shirt, and I never saw it again. And no wonder; it 
served him well. In the first innings he had me caught in 
the slips in the crook of Hugh Trumble’s elbow off a fast 
high-riser which I tried to avoid but which chased my glove. 
In the second innings a very fast bail hit the flap of my 
pad, tore it, made a nest for itself, fell out on my foot and 
cannoned into the wicket. That was not enough. Afterwards 
at Manchester in the fourth match Jones, as the papers say, 
'' caused me to play on,'' but it w^as a very curious play-on. In 
the second innings of that match I was caught in the country 
oif Hugh Trumble by Frank Iredale from the best straight 
drive I ever made in my life. Iredale, going full speed, col- 
lected the ball on two fingers of one hand, falling over. Jones 
said, ‘'That's the shirt, Charlie." 

This match at Manchester was a draw in favour of England. 
So also had been the previous match at Leeds. At Leeds none 
of the leading Australian bats did much except Jack Worrall, 
who played a fine hitting innings of 76 on a slow wicket. In 
their second innings they were saved by the batting of Hugh 
Trumble and Frank Laver. Hugh Trumble was such a name 
as a bowler that people never properly realised that he was a 
valuable batsman who often made runs in Test Matches, espe- 
cially when they were badly wanted. On our side Tom Hay- 
ward, Lilley, and myself made most of the riin,s. But the 
feature of the match was the gorgeous hat-trick achieved by 
J. T» Hearne, who beat Monty Noble, S. E. Gregory and Clem 
Hill with successive balls. The best hat-trick in history. Noble 
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was finely caiiglit by Ranji in the slips off Jack Hearne’s faster 
ball. Gregory was out in exactly the same way, caught by 
MacLaien. Clem Hill was bowled by what to him was a 
vicious leg-break. The wicket was not difficult. It was dead 
and rather slow, but Jack Hearne screwed life out of it with 
his elastic action and strongly cut spin. Two victims of the 
hat-trick, Noble and Gregory, being two of the best batsmen 
who have ever played for Australia, were further distinguished 
as each of them was out for nought in the first innings, and 
therefore they collected a pair apiece. 

An interesting newcomer to the English side in this match 
was H. Young, the Essex left-hand fast medium bowler. Young 
was one of Archie MacLaren’s '' spots.” He had been an Able 
Seaman in the Navy and had only played one season in first- 
class cricket. MacLaren picked him out on inspection as likely 
to get out the tw^o dangerous left-hand batsmen, Clem Hill 
and Joe Darling. This Young did, one in each innings, and 
in the match he took 6 wickets for under loo runs. He was 
selected again in the fourth match at Manchester and again 
got 6 wickets in a fairly high-scoring match for i6o runs; but 
he never played for England again. 

For this match at Leeds we, the numerous band of selectors, 
picked Johnny Briggs instead of Wilfred Rhodes as our slow 
left-hand bowler. This choice won no approval in Yorkshire. 
As it turned out, Yorkshire was right. The excitement of the 
match was too much for Johnny Briggs, who fell out of the 
ranks after the first innings and never played again — a sad 
ending to a brilliant career in cricket. Had we played Rhodes 
I think we should have won that match. 

In retrospect I cannot quite follow the mind of the numerous 
Selection Committee, including myself, in the matter of our 
bowling. It is true we were bothered by not being able to 
avail ourselves of the very strong fast bowling we should have 
been able to call on. In the first match we played George 
Hirst as our fast bowler; in the second we dropped him and 
played Gilbert Jessop; in the third we played no genuine fast 
bowler, though both Jack Hearne and Young were of fairly 
lively pace; in the fourth we played W. M. Bradley, of Kent, 
who was distinctly fast but not nearly as fast as Lockwood, 
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RichardsoB., C. J. Kortright, or Mold. Then in the fifth match 
at last Lockwood was available, but we played W. M, Bradley 
as well, and left out both Young and Jack Hearrie. In this final 
match it was shown what a difference Lockwood tvoukl have 
made, as on a perfect Oval wicket in the first innings he took 
7 wickets for 71 runs. Even in those days, with abundant 
talent available, there was the ever-rccurrent difliculty of 
organising a team with a fixed set of bowlers. If wc could 
have played Lockwood, Jack Hearne, Rhodes, and Young or 
George Hirst throughout, with F. S. Jackson, an excellent 
bowler, as an all-rounder, our bowling would have looked as 
good as that of the Australians. 

Nevertheless, England showed up well in the fourth Test 
Match at Manchester and in the fifth at Kennington Oval 
At Manchester we got a big lead on the first innings, chiefly 
due to a great innings by Tom Hayward of 130. Hayward 
played beautifully against some superfine bowding by Jones, 
Noble, and Trunible. Ever afterwards on the morning of a 
Test Match I was glad to see Tom Hayward's ruddy-brown 
countenance and sergeant-major’s moustache. The Australians 
made a good recovery in their second innings, thanks to fine 
performances by Noble and Trumper. But on the whole 
England looked the better side. Ranji bowled for England in 
this match and got a wicket; this is interesting because a 
bowler who is put on for England and gets a wicket cannot be 
bad. Actually Ranji was quite a good bowler, medium-pace, 
right hand, with lots of tricks. 

At the Oval we won the toss and saw one of the finest first- 
wicket partnerships in the history of Test Matches, by F. S. 
Jackson and Tom Hayward, both of whom made centuries. 
After that we all made runs except Bradley, and some more 
hundreds would have been made had we not tried to force 
the pace. As it was, the total was 576. Nothing nowadays, but 
quite a good total then. In spite of Lockwood’s niagiiificeiit 
bowling, we could not get the Australians out twice. For 
them S. E. Gregory made a century in perfect style, and I 
account him quite one of the greatest batsmen produced by 
Australia. Joe Darling, Monty Noble, and Jack Worrall also 
made runs; but the man who spiked our guns just at the 
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finish was C. E. McLeod, an accomplished strokeless player 
who, according to Ranji, had the widest edge to his bat of 
any class batsman. Ranji used to advise me if ever I went to 
Australia to play like Charlie McLeod. 

This season of 1899, so interesting to me as my first in Test 
Matches, happened to be a landmark in both England and 
Australian cricket. The men who played on both sides formed 
the body of a great era of cricket. Almost every man on both 
sides contributed something to the history of the game. As 
the matches went no one could show that one side was appre- 
ciably stronger than the other; but English cricket in those 
days was very powerful, and I think that had circumstances 
permitted effective organisation we should have beaten the 
Australians. 

It was, as I have said, the last year of W. G. in Test Matches. 

W. G. always reminds me of Henry VIIL Henry VIII 
solidified into a legend when he had already involved himself 
in several matrimonial tangles and had become overweighted 
with flesh and religious controversies. Yet Henry in his 
physical prime had been, even allowing for the adulation of 
courtiers, the premier athlete of England, a notable wrestler, 
an accomplished horseman, and a frequent champion in 
the military tournaments of his time. So it is with W. G. 
He figures in the general mind in the heavy habit of his 
latter years on the cricket fields, a bearded giant heavy of gait 
and limb, and wonderful by reason of having outlived 
his contemporaries as a giant of cricket. Even when disputes 
in clubs and pavilions canvass the relative merits of W. G., 
Ranji, and Don Bradman, the picture in the minds of the 
disputants is of a big, heavy Englishman, a slim, lithe Oriental, 
and a nimble lightweight Australian. Even those of us who 
wag our heads and utter the conventional and oracular state- 
ment, '' Ah, W. G. ! There will never be his like again,'’ do 
not properly realise who it is who will never be like whom. 
Incredible as it may appear, I myself never saw W. G. till I 
played against him for Sussex at Bristol at the age of 22 and 
the great man himself was 46. So my own memory of him 
begins only five years before he retired from Test Match 
cricket, and he was already corpulent and comparatively in- 
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active, though he was yet to enjoy one of his most successful 
seasons as a batsman and score 1,000 runs in May* But I came 
into first-class cricket soon enough to meet many of the lead- 
ing cricketers who had played with W. G. in his early prime, 
and who talked first-hand of the W. G. we ought to have in 
mind when we institute comparisons between him and Don 
Bradman. 

The only photograph I have ever seen of W. G. as a young 
man is an illustration in a book by Alfred Lubbock of a 
cricket team which made a tour in Canada. This was the tour 
when W. G. made his famous speech — seventeen times— in 
the form : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have much 
enjoyed your . . , and I hope we shall enjoy similar . . . 
treatment wherever we go. Thank you.’' He filled up the 
blank with an appropriate term, such as “ hospitality,” bowl- 
ing/’ or pretty girls.” W. G. also made a lot of runs. He 
appears in that group a slim and graceful young man, wearing 
indeed a beard, but the not unbecoming beard of the better- 
known Greek statues of Hercules. It is curious that most of 
us think of Hercules as a colossal figure with huge bulging 
muscles, but if you look at a statue of the Greek god of 
strength, and subtract his beard with a barber’s eye, you will 
find that the residue might be mistaken for an Achilles or 
even an Apollo. 

I am quite sure that W. G.'s beard has done definite in- 
justice to his memory. It is difficult to imagine a first-rate 
large-scale natural athlete with a big beard. But W. G. for 
more years than fall to the lot of most of us was just as much 
a magnificent large-scale natural athlete as Don Bradman 
is in a far lighter vein. W. G, was a fine runner and hurdler; 
he made good times and won numerous races at the 
quarter-mile and also over the sticks. He was a quick mover 
and had quite exceptional stamina. In Alfred Lubbock’s 
book- — ^you will remember that Alfred Lubbock was an 
Etonian batsman good enough to play for England— it is 
casually mentioned that in Canada W. G. was particularly 
singled out by the admiring colonials, French and English, 
for Ms excellence as a dancer. None of the English cricketers 
could waltz like W. G. If you do not happen to have come 
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across Alfred Lubbock’s book, I wager that this little piece of 
information surprises you. 

There is another illusion quite common about W. G. 
People have talked so much about him that they have manu- 
factured a species of second-hand familiarity with him. I 
would even say that, whereas such familiarity has unpro- 
verbially produced admiration, it has nevertheless induced 
the error that W. G. was — ^how shall I put it? — a great big sort 
of bar-parlour hearty whom anyone could smack on the back 
and address as Gilbert. I would have you know that W. G. 
was hearty, but he was not that sort of hearty, and I do not 
know that I have ever met a man, except perhaps Lord Nelson 
in his pictures, with whom it would have been more dan- 
gerous to take a liberty. The idea that W. G. was a pro- 
digiously grown-up schoolboy at heart who might be inclined 
to elephantine foolery is about as true as that Lord Nelson’s 
column in Trafalgar Square is made of putty. Except for his 
real friends W. G. had a formidable eye and a beetling brow; 
he had the merry heart of the full-blooded English yeoman 
type, but he knew who he was and who you were, and he pos- 
sessed, when it came to it, an Olympian dignity. 

One saw him at his best against fast bowling. In the days 
of Richardson, Mold, Lockwood, and Kortright, I once asked 
him who was the fastest bowler he had played. He answered 
without hesitation, “ George Freeman.” If W. G. in his youth 
treated George Freeman as I saw him in middle age treat Tom 
Richardson, all I can say is that George Freeman went home 
a wiser if not a better bowler. There were no fireworks or 
extravagances. W. G. just stood at his crease to his full height 
(and everyone who wishes to play fast bowling w^ell should 
so stand) and proceeded to lean against the ball in various 
directions and send it scudding along the turf between the 
fielders. No visible effort, no hurry; just a rough-hewii pre- 
cision. He was not a graceful bat and he was not ungraceful; 
just powerfully efficient. 

For a very big man specially addicted to driving he was 
curiously adept at cutting fast bowlers very late. He did not 
cut with a flick like Ranji or a swish like Trumper. Before 
the stroke he seemed to be about to play the ball with his 
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ordinary back stroke, but at the last moment he pressed down 
quickly with his wrists, with an almost vertical swing, and 
away sped the ball past all catching just clear of second or 
third slip. I remember seeing him make about 80 at the Oval 
against Richardson and Lockwood at their best; he scored at 
least half his runs with this late cut peculiar to himself, and 
eventually he was caught in the slips off it. When he came 
up to the dressing-room, hugely hot and happy, he sat down 
and addressed 11s : “ Oughtn't to have done it. . . . Dan- 
gerous stroke. . . . But shan’t give it up, , . . Get too many 
runs with it.” He then changed his shirt and his thick under- 
vest and went away to have a chat with Charlie Alcock, the 
Surrey secretary, who was a crony of his. 

In his later years, when he was handicapped by his weight, 
he w^ent in for one unorthodox stroke. W. G. never played 
the glance to leg or the modern divcrsional strokes in that 
direction. The ball just outside the leg stump, if he could 
reach it, he hit with a plain variant of his great on-drive, and 
the ball went square with the wicket a little in front of the 
umpire. If the ball pitched on his legs, he played the old- 
fashioned leg hit with an almost horizontal sweeping swing — 
but, ye modems, with his weight fully on his front foot. This 
was the stroke with which in his later years he hit the ball 
from outside his off stump round to square leg. The young 
Gloucestershire bloods used to call this the '‘‘Old Man’s cow 
shot.” What actually W. G. did was to throw his left leg 
across the wicket to the off ball and treat it as if it were a ball 
to leg bowled to him from the direction of mid-off or extra 
cover. I fancy he introduced this stroke to himself in his 
great year of revival in the latter part of some of his big 
innings. The original exponent was the noted Surrey batsman, 
W. W. Read, who used it with much effect on fast wickets 
against accurate slow bowlers such as Peate, Peel, an,d Briggs. 
In fact, the stroke is the genuine leg-hit. Ranji told me 
that Walter Read had shown him how to do it at the nets 
and that it was an easy stroke, but I never saw Ranji try it in 
a match; he had plenty of strokes without it. 

Thinking back on what I have written, I am wondering 
whether I have succeeded in conveying the individuality of 
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W. G/s batsmanship, his tremendous physique, his indomit- 
able precision, and the masterful power of his strokes. At any 
rate, there they were, these characters, and no one who ever 
saw W. G. play will admit the near equality of any other 
batsman, even though he thought, as I do, that in pure tech- 
nique Ranji was a better. 

It was a great disappointment to W. G. that his eldest son, 
W. G. junior, as he was called, did not inherit any eminent skill 
in the game. W. G. junior wore glasses and was a very fair 
batsman and bowler who got his blue at Cambridge. His 
other son was in the Royal Navy and retired as an Admiral. 
He had a beautiful and delightful daughter, who, he de- 
clared, ought to have been born a boy, because she would 
have been the best athlete in his family. This daughter died 
about the time when W. G. left Gloucestershire and went to 
the Crystal Palace as manager of the London County C.C. 
The loss was a great blow to him. Lord Riddell, who was very 
fond of W. G., told me that never afterwards would W. G. 
stay even a night away from home, because the loss of this 
daughter had so affected his wife, to whom he was completely 
devoted. 

Above all else, W. G. was a very kind man. 
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THE GOLDEN ERA 

1899 marked an era for the Australians, too. In Joe Darling 
they had a resolute and sagacious captain, one of the best. 
Were I to be asked for the Australian equivalent of W. G. 
Grace for combined personality and power as a batsman I 
should nominate Joe. Like W. G., he was a countryman. 
He came from the wide farm-lands of Australia and was 
the sort of batsman who could turn up in a State march and 
make a century after one knock at the nets. He was of medium 
size and sparely built, but very strong. lie had a heavy brown 
moustache which made him look thirty W'heii he was twenty- 
one, and a pair of the far-seeing blue eyes found in sailors 
and men of the plains. I rank him as one of the three or four 
great left-hand batsmen. There was a touch of rugged ness 
about his style, but a notable competency; he could sit down 
and defend like a rock, or he could lash out with terrific power. 
There has never been a better man at a pinch. Against our 
teams in Australia he was a great match winner. 

Possibly on technical grounds Clem Hill, his left-hand col- 
league, was a more accomplished batsman, but there was not 
much in it. Actually most critics would select Clem Hill as 
the best left-hand batsman there has ever been. He had a 
slightly crouching stance, but he could hit hard. He scored 
most of his runs by late and square-cutting and by forcing the 
bail away on the leg side, but he also played the left-hander's 
peculiar off-drive past cover point. In every way a batsman 
and a character. He was nicknamed Kruger from a fancied 
likeness to Oom Paul — Oom Paul, of course, when a boy. Clem 
had a long, solemn, irregular face, but a busy, merry, alert 
mind. 

Besides these two there were six high-class right-hand bats- 
men in the Australian side of 1899, The best of these was the 
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triumphant Victor Trumper, then quite young. But both 
S. E, Gregory and M. A. Noble were little behind him. 

Victor Trumper used to walk to the wicket and start making 
beautiful strokes from his first ball onwards. No matter how 
good the bowling, he made it look easy, and he never per- 
mitted any wicket to appear difficult. Trumper was tall and 
shapely with slightly sloping shoulders and a rather long 
body. He had a natural grace of movement and played his 
strokes with a swing from the wrists which was not a flick but 
rather, as it w^ere, a stroking effect. Of all the batsmen I have 
seen except Ranjitsinhji, he most made the bowling look easy. 
He was not as sound a bat as Ranjitsinhji nor as quick with 
his blade, but whereas Ranji at his best was sleekly venomous, 
Trumper gave one the impression of generous abandon. The 
relative merits of the greater batsmen can never be settled. 
Many of the cognoscenti on the double basis of style and 
efficiency put Trumper first. I suppose the argument would 
be between W. G., Trumper, Ranjitsinhji, and Don Bradman. 
My summary would be that W. G. had more power than the 
other three put together, and one stroke for every ball the 
bowler could bowl. Victor Trumper had the greatest charm 
and two strokes for every ball. Ranjitsinhji had the greatest 
finesse and three strokes for every ball; Don Bradman has 
made the highest number of runs and has strokes of his own 
which the other three had not; he may be briefly scheduled 
as a phenomenon. He alone rivals Ranjitsinhji in originality. 
All the other three w^ere better bats than Trumper when all 
were out of form. This omits the very near excellence of bats- 
men such as Walter Hammond, Charlie Macartney, F. S. Jack- 
son, A. C. MacLaren, and a few others. 

If Trumper was a stylist for charm, S. E. Gregory was a 
stylist for correct technique. This very great Australian bats- 
man, a little man with beady black eyes and as neat as a 
domino, had no superior in technique as a cutter and off- 
driver. No man who has ever played cricket could have more 
usefully been offered to a young cricketer as an example for 
the standard strokes. He was rather fond of running him- 
self out. 

Then comes Montagu Alfred Noble, whose category really 
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is an all-rounder, and as such at least the equal of George 
Giffeii. He was quite one of the soundest batsmen Australia 
has yet produced. He did not like leg-break bowling, but 
otherwise his wicket was very hard to get. He had all the 
strokes, but was specially good at the cut and the oiT-drive. 

Another batsman of a different sort was Jack Worrall, who was 
one of the best pure hitters I have ever seen on a dead wicket. 

In F. A. Iredale this Australian team had another stylisli 
batsman of the Lionel Palairet type. He did not do liimseli: 
justice in England, but when he made a century he made it 
in the grand public school manner. 

There were two more good bats on the side, both bowlers, 
ITugh Trumble was good enough to go in first if necessary. 
F. Laver, another six-footer, was a peculiar bat, who made 
cricket look a difficult game and was recognised in Australia 
as a dangerous customer. 

So, all in, this Australian team must be regarded as one of 
the strongest of their batting sides. Its bowling might appear 
to be short of variety. They had no left-hand howler and no 
slow bowler. What they had was the best genuinely fast 
bowler Australia has ever had backed up by three medium- 
paced bowlers, each of them different from the others, and 
all of them of the best brand. 

W. P. Howell was the fastest of the medium-pace men. He 
was a bec-farmer and made the ball buzz. He was loose-limbed 
and genial and had a rotary action and unique finger-power 
with w’’hicli he gave the ball a kind of half-cut, half-twist, the 
effect of which was a smart break from the off on a perfect fast 
wicket. He got more work on the ball on a plumb fast wicket 
than any bowler I met until R. O. Schtvarz turned up for 
South Africa with his standard googly. 

Monty Noble ranks as a great bowler. He varied his pace 
from almost fast to slow-medium, with artful disguise of the 
change. He could make the ball swerve and he could make 
his slower ball duck, an artifice he learned from pitching at 
baseball. I played against George Lohoiann, W. Attew^ell, and 
Sidney Barnes along with other medium-pace bowders of the 
lively type, but personally I consider that in his day Noble 
was the most troublesome on a good, fast wicker. 
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Hugh Trurable also ranks as one of the great bowlers of all 
time. His height and high action made the flight of the ball 
towards you steep downwards, so that you could not easily 
judge its length. He had complete control, was very accurate, 
and he was an artist at slight changes of pace and direction. 
He was not apparently difficult to play, but he had a subtle 
knack of getting one out oflE one's best stroke; indeed, he pur- 
posely bowled for this effect. 

One feature of this team of bowlers was that Jones was un- 
comfortably fast, so that when one got to the other end one 
felt inclined to let loose the painter against the driveable 
medium-pace bowler. Hence Jones often deserved wickets 
which cw€re credited to someone else. 

The point often mentioned about the solidarity of the 
Australian team and the fluidity of our own team was a 
characteristic of this period of English cricket. We had more 
batsmen and bowlers than we knew what to do with. If a Test 
Match went wrong there was a constant tendency to try some- 
one new; but this, on logic, was unlikely to improve the team; 
there was appearance of fairness in giving the other fellow a 
chance, but it unsettled the combination. For instance, in 
1899, whereas the Australians could rely on four bowlers, no 
fewer than nineteen bowlers went on for England, of whom 
fifteen would be accounted regular bowlers in their county 
sides. Looking backwards one can see that we ought to have 
stuck to J. T. Hearne, Wilfred Rhodes, either Young or Hirst, 
Lockwood or Kortright, if fit, otherwise W. M. Bradley, with 
Jackson as the fifth bowler. 

Then as to the batting. We had a powerful nucleus in 
Maclaren, Jackson, Hayward, Ranjitsinhji, and J. T. Tyldes- 
ley; and, if you like, myself. Both Lilley and Storer, the wicket- 
keepers, were strong batsmen. Yet we actually played fifteen 
professed batsmen in the series. One of the poignant subjects 
of discussion at our ponderous Selection Committees (Lord 
Hawke in the chair, divided in his mind between Yorkshire 
and England and with numerous newspaper cuttings in his 
pocket) was whether or not to play Gilbert Jessop. Here was 
perhaps the greatest outright hitter of all time, who was also 
the finest cover-point or extra cover of his day and a good 
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enough fast bowler to be chosen once that year purely in that 
capacity. MacLaren always w^anted Jessop on the score that 
his hitting might turn a game topsy-turvy in under an hour, 
and that even if he made no runs he was worth Ms place on 
the chance that he might throw out a couple of the Australian 
batsmen in each innings. This was a definite tactical point in 
Archie MacLaren’s mind; a psychological point; he main- 
tained that Clem Hill, Trumper and S. E, Gregory had de- 
clared to run singles to Jessop at extra-cover. Stanley Jack- 
son had an equally high opinion of Jessop as a hitter, but 
always thought that his inclusion was intrinsically a gamble. 
In retrospect it looks absurd ever to have left Gilbert Jessop 
out of an England eleven, but not so absurd when one reviews 
the names of the other batsmen. The Australians used to say 
why play Jessop when you have got Palairet? They always 
declared that they were not afraid of Jessop and knew how to 
get him out, but they used to dot the country with a consider- 
able number of fieldsmen when he went to the wicket, and did 
not quite know where to place them. 

When it came to choosing the batsmen, Archie MacLaren 
used to shake his head and maintain that the number likely 
to show up well against the Australian bowling was limited. 
On paper, he said, we could find two teams of batsmen, but 
when it came to the pinch he believed in only four or five. 
Actually, there were seven batsmen available who over the 
years proved capable of making history in Test Matches 
against Australia, and that does not include Jessop, William 
Gunn, myself, or even W. G. Moreover, A. A. Lilley, the 
wicket-keeper, you will find on his record to have been a 
distinctly successful bat in Test Matches. There is no doubt 
whatever that with the exception of Walter Hammond, no 
present-day England batsman can be ranked on a level with 
Ranjitsinhji, F. S. Jackson, A. C. MacLaren, Tom Hayward, 
or J. T. Tyldesley. 

Ranjitsinhji once said to me that nobody is so soon for- 
gotten as a successful cricketer. No one who saw him per- 
forming at the wicket in those days is likely to forget him. He 
had the same kind of reputation for being a marvel as Don 
Bradman has now. Nothing is less possible than to appraise 
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outstanding batsmen of different periods; they play under 
different conditions and up to different standards. Both these 
super-eminent players in making a hundred runs seemed to 
me to devastate the bowling more thoroughly than any other 
batsman I have seen. But whereas Ranjitsinhji sliced it to 
pieces with a razor-edged scimitar, Don Bradman whips it to 
shreds with a cane. Don Bradman’s enormous scores far sur- 
pass Ranjitsinhji’s figures, but Ranjitsinhji played under 
the necessities of three-day cricket and against bowling which, 
whether or not it was more likely to get you out, was beyond 
all question much more difficult to treat contemptuously by 
way of strokes. I have seen Don Bradman tear the bowling to 
pieces in astonishing fashion, but I have never seen him make 
a century on a fiery wicket against good-length bowling that 
kicked as well as broke. And I have never seen him make 
260 not out on a difficult mud wicket when no other batsman 
on the side that day scored double figures. 

At his best Ranjitsinhji was a miraculous batsman. He had 
no technical faults whatever; tlie substratum of his play was 
absolutely sound. What gave him his distinctiveness was a 
combination of the perfect poise and the suppleness and the 
quickness peculiar to the athletic Hindu. It is characteristic 
of all great batsmen that they play their strokes at the last 
instant; but I have never seen a batsman able to reserve his 
stroke so late as Ranji nor apply his bat to the ball with such 
electric quickness. He scored his runs on dry wickets very 
fast. I have often been in with him while he scored eighty to 
my twenty. It was impossible to bowl him a ball outside the 
off stump which he could not cut, and he could vary the 
direction of the stroke from square to fine. It was almost im- 
possible for the best of bowlers on a fast pitch to bowl him a 
ball on the wicket which he could not force for runs some- 
where between square leg and fine leg. These strokes were 
outside the repertoire of any other batsman I have ever seen. 
It was not only that he made strokes which looked like con- 
juring tricks; he made them with an appearance of complete 
facility. So distinctive was Ranjitsinhji’s cutting and wrist 
play on the leg side that one almost forgot to notice his 
strokes in front of the wicket; but not only was he a beautiful 
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driver on both sides of the wicket in the classical sense, he 
could drive if he liked hard and high just like a professed 
hitter. Old Bob Thoms, the first-class umpire who probably 
saw most cricket from 1870 to 1900, and who was reckoned a 
fine judge of the game, told me that “ the Prince was a greater 
batsman than the Doctor because he had more strokes/' 

When it comes to the two amateurs, C. MacLaren 
and the Hon. F. S. Jackson, one meets excellencies. Mac- 
Laren's cricket in England w^as much broken up by other 
calls and pursuits, and Jackson was concerned with the 
large business founded by his father, Lord Allerton, in 
Leeds, and with other interests, including politics. That was 
why neither of them figured in ordinary English cricket as 
compilers of huge aggregates and averages. Both of them 
came most to the front in big cricket. Both of them as bats- 
men alone would be candidates for places in the best eleven 
of all time. Besides that, MacLaren was one of the finest of 
slip fielders, and Jackson was a premier fastish right-hand 
bowler. There have been few bowlers as likely as was Stanley 
Jackson to come on as a change and get out a high-class bats- 
man well set on a plumb wicket. This he did repeatedly in 
Test Matches. 

Archie MacLaren, in spite of Jack Hobbs and Walter Ham- 
mond, is still regarded by many of the cognoscenti in Australia 
as the finest batsman England ever sent there. That is a big 
saying. He played in the Grand Manner. He lifted his bat 
for his stroke right round his neck like a golfer at the top of 
his full swang. He stood bolt upright and swept into every 
stroke, even a defensive back-stroke, with deliberate and 
dominating completeness. He never hedged on his stroke; he 
never pulled his punches. Like all the great batsmen, he 
ahvays attacked the bowling. He had all the strokes on the 
card, but perhaps his distinguishing feature was a sublimated 
use of the orthodox thrusting forward stroke; this stroke he 
made as a well-coached Harrovian should, but he converted 
the usual tentativeness of the public-school stroke into a fiill- 
fiedged swdngiiig lunge. If he was bowled, he was very clean 
bowled. If he was caught, it was not off a foozle. He w^as an 
aquiline type of player who seemed to swoop down on the ball 
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from a mountain height. We one and all immensely admired 
his play. 

Stanley Jackson was another Harrovian who captained 
Harrow when Archie MacLaren was a squeaky-voiced kid just 
on the edge of the school eleven. He began his unrivalled 
success in English Test cricket while still at Cambridge. He 
made 91 in his first Test March innings as an undergraduate 
in 1893, and followed it up in his second match with a century. 
He had an average in Test Matches that year of 66, being second 
to Arthur Shrewsbury, who averaged 7 1 in that series. Pretty 
good for a University batsman ! Ever afterw^ards till he retired 
he was a certainty for the England side. In his last year against 
Australia in England in 1905 when he w^as captain he won 
the toss in every Test Match, his England team won the 
rubber by two wins to three draws, he headed the Test Match 
batting averages with an average of 70 and a total of 492, and 
he headed the Test Match bowling averages with 13 wickets 
for 1 5 runs apiece. This 1905 season, by the way, gave me my 
happiest Test Match year. I delighted in Stanley Jackson as 
a captain; I was second to him with an average of 58. Jackson 
was exceptionally good-looking in the Anglo-Saxon Guards- 
officer way; blue eyes and a neat golden-brown moustache. 
He was always turned out, flannels, pads, and boots, to perfec- 
tion. He used a lighter bat than most of us, and he used it also to 
perfection. His style was compact of neatness and strength and 
his technique in cutting, driving, and back play was a model 
of easy correctitude. In addition to the ordinary repertoire of 
orthodox strokes which he relieved of their orthodoxy by 
forcible facility, he was one of the few even of top-notch bats- 
men who could play the high drive equally well to the off and 
to the on. In this respect I think he was the next batsman to 
W. G. in his prime. Another interesting character of his bat- 
ting was that it was as good on wet wickets as on hard. He 
played exactly the same game on mud as he played on marble. 
Indeed, he is the only great batsman I have known who did 
not alter his method in accordance with the state of the pitch. 

These three protagonists are worth my while to talk about 
because they were the three great amateurs of my period of 
big cricket. 
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The two great professional batsmen of my period, which 
may be roughly described professionally as after Arthur 
Shrewsbury and before Jack Hobbs, were Tom Hayward of 
Surrey and John Tyldesley of Lancashire. Both of them 
proved their outstanding merit in Test Match cricket and no 
other professional batsmen of the time was a rival of either. 
Ill so far as John Tyldesley coincided with the early Jack 
Hobbs, I do not hesitate to rank him as a rival, in style 
and execution, of the Surrey champion. But the best part 
of Jack Hobbs was rather after my time, and although he 
was in the England team I captained in 1912 I did not see 
the period of his big success in Australia or in record-breaking. 
Again, it is difficult to compare two such batsmen, the more 
so as Tyldesley spent half his time in the rainy area of Old 
Trafford, whereas Jack Hobbs enjoyed the smiling southern 
Oval. xM'chie MacLaren used to maintain that Tyldesley was 
as good a bat as Trumpet, or at any rate that he had seen 
Tyldesley play innings which Trumpet could not have bet- 
tered. I would say at least, and for certain, that Tyldesley was 
nearer to Jack Hobbs in merit than is usually supposed, 
I doubt whether there has ever been in the whole history of 
cricket a better batsman on a sticky, rain-spoiled wicket. On 
fast wickets he was a thoroughly vivacious and amusing 
player and enterprising to a degree. He was of medium 
height and stood up to play on the tips of his toes. He was 
a beautiful cutter and off-driver, but his speciality was driv- 
ing in front of the wicket by hitting not at the pitch of the 
ball but at the ball on the rise. This stroke enalDled him to 
deal unmercifully with the best kind of bowling of perfect 
length. His back play was as sure as that of Arthur Shrews- 
bury. On the worst of wickets he never looked to be in difii- 
ciiiries. 

Tom Hayward tvas a different type of batsman but a grand 
one. He was more phlegmatic, but peculiarly certain and 
sound in all his strokes. He did not astonish one by brilliance, 
but once he got going on a fast wicket one was astonished if 
he got out. On a wet wicket he changed his game and went 
in for hitting, which he did well. But his speciality was to 
walk in first against the best bowling on a fast wicket and 
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make that bowling look plainly playable. His best strokes 
were in front of the wicket; he could drive in all directions 
along the ground with a nice but slightly studied certainty of 
timing. Tom Hayward was a tallish fellow with a drooping 
light brown moustache and a long healthy face. He had a 
habit of keeping his mouth open when he was particularly on 
the job, which gave him an inconsequent sort of air; but he 
was not at all inconsequent. A thoroughly reliable and imper- 
turbable hero. 

These five batsmen stand out in my experience because, 
although they were superficially quite different in style, every 
one of them in addition to any particular brilliance was funda- 
mentally sound in method. Not one of them had the trace of 
a basic fault. That is where the great batsmen of that period 
differed from all but the rarest of the leading batsmen of to- 
day. Those batsmen were strong against every type of bowling. 
How they would have shaped at first had they been confronted 
with the modern leg-break and googly bowling I do not know 
— except that Ranji would have clouted it to smithereens : for 
one thing because he would not have allowed some of it to 
pitch at all. But be sure they would soon have learned to deal 
with it as well as the best of the moderns. 

Another batsman who played for England in 1899, this 
first year of the post-W. G. period, was the left-hand amateur 
C. L. Townsend of Gloucestershire, who made stacks of runs 
in county cricket, but did not do justice to himself in Test 
Matches. He was very tall and thin, and when afterwards he 
went to the North of England and appeared for a League 
team a spectator remarked, ‘‘Yon lad hasn't enough fat on 
him to grease a gimlet." 

Then there was the ever-disputable Gilbert Jessop, also of 
Gloucestershire. He comes in the category of phenomena. 
No one has ever batted in the least like Jessop. He held his 
bat with one hand at the top and one at the bottom of the 
handle. He crouched over his stance like a cat about to 
pounce; then he launched himself yards down the pitch with 
quick short steps and literally flung his bat at the ball, with 
the result that it went vastly hard and high somewhere 
between extra cover and long leg. Or else after a preliminary 
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chassee lie chivied back to his crease and threw his bat at 
the ball in a rasping square cut. His hitting was prodigious, 
but he was not a slogger. He watched the ball as carefully as 
did Arthur Shrewsbury. His tactics were first of all to run the 
bowler down to induce him to bowl short, and then to apply 
his square-cut. He was double-jointed all over, and though 
his drives looked like long far-flung sweeps at the ball, he 
really got his power from a highly developed wring of the wrists 
at the moment of impact. He won at least one Test Match in 
England off his own bat and did well in others, but he was 
always being left out of the team in favour of orthodoxy. 

This year of 1 899 being the key-year of a period, one ought 
to consider the bowlers. First of all there was Lockwood of 
Surrey, who played in only one match, but who was without 
qualification the best fast bowler I ever played with or against. 
His performances on paper do not look as good as those of his 
club-mate Tom Richardson, or even of Arthur Mold of 
Lancashire, but in reality he was superior. In sheer pace 
Richardson and also C. J. Kortright of Essex were faster. 
What distinguished Lockwood was the peculiarity of his flight. 
He varied his pace deceptively without effort and got many of 
his wickets with what we called Lockwood’s slow ball — a bail 
which W. G. characterised as ‘'not so very slow either.” He 
also had a natural inward swerve from the off; many batsmen 
who thought they had been bowled out by his off-break, which 
even on a good wicket was considerable, were really beaten by 
the in-swing of the ball in the air. Nor did he require a new. 
ball for this. But in those days we did not talk about in-swing. 
Another peculiarity of his bowling was that he had not the 
usual fast bowler’s line of flight : straight line from hand to 
pitch and straight line from the pitch upwards. He had a 
curved flight in the vertical plane of the kind common to 
medium and slow bowlers. All the leading batsmen who 
played against Lockwood and Richardson and the other great 
fast bowlers of the time were agreed that Lockwood was the 
most difficult. Ranji once said, and I concur, that one could 
be 120 not out on a plumb wicket and then be clean bowled 
by Lockwood and walk away to the pavilion not knowing 
what one would have done if one had another chance at the 
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ball. Like Larwood, Lockwood got liis pace not from mere 
physique and strength, but from perfection of poise and swing 
both of arm and body in delivering the ball. Lockw^ood took 
a rather long springy run; he seemed to bounce off the fore- 
part of his feet. His run flowed rhythmically into a high-over 
swing of the arm from an easy shoulder. As he delivered the 
ball with the facile grace of the expert discus-thrower, the 
right side of his body swung round in one piece. Except 
Larwood and Macdonald of Australia, no other fast bowler 
has made so graceful a performance of fast bowling. He was 
of medium height and compactly built but not big. He had 
a natural knack of balance and of easy controlled movement. 
Do not forget that Lockwood was also a first-class bat who 
made his forties and fifties in Test Matches, and his centuries 
for Surrey. 

Tom Richardson had by 1899 begun to go off. In 1896 Tom 
had bowled magnificently in the Test Matches. He was a 
much bigger man than Lockwood. He was dark and black- 
haired — a cheerful brown-faced Italian-looking brigand with 
an ivory smile. Most genial, and an inexhaustible worker. 
He depended for his success upon sheer pace, perpetual ac- 
curacy, and an abrupt natural off-break. 

Besides F. S. Jackson, there were two standard medium-pace 
bowlers of exceptional quality, J. T. Hearne of Middlesex and 
Walter Mead of Essex. Personally, I found Mead more 
troublesome than Jack Hearne, as he had a genuine occasional 
leg-break of a pace just as fast as his off-break. But Jack 
Hearne was the outstanding length bowler of the time, and I 
do not think that an England team ought ever to have taken 
the field without him. He had a beautiful easy action, elastic 
and lively. Fie was impeccably accurate but never mechanical. 
Valuable on all wickets, however good, he was deadly either 
on a dusty or on a sticky wicket. George Lohmann was a 
great artist, and W. Attewell of Nottingham consummately 
accurate, but I think perhaps that Jack Hearne, of all our 
English medium-pace bowlers, most closely rivalled and 
maybe equalled for accuracy, variety, and quick off-break the 
great Australian, Charlie Turner. Jack Hearne, like all the 
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never appeared physically strong, but he was. An equable and 
kindly soul, but a hostile bowler. 

We need not have looked further than Wilfred Rhodes for 
a slow left-hander. I doubt whether at that time he was quite 
as difficult and tricky as John Briggs on a difficult wicket, but 
he was a better bowler on hard wickets. He was accurate with 
a deceptive flight and plenty of spin, and he did not care how 
much he was hit on plumb wickets such as gave his spin no 
chance. His subsequent career is enough testimony to his 
value. In those days he was a chubby, ruddy Yorkshire lad 
willing to bowl all day, but he was not allowed to show how 
good a batsman he was. When he replaced the famous Bobby 
Peel in the Yorkshire side, a northern sportsman told me that 
previously in club cricket they had regarded Wilfred as a 
very good bat, but not much of a bowler. For Yorkshire he 
was just required to bowl and to go in last. 

In the Test Matches of 1899 George Hirst got i wicket for 
62 runs. He had not then developed the swerve which after- 
wards made him terrible to all but high-class batsmen. Pie 
was regarded as a fast left-hand bowler of the normal kind. 
He was often deadly on a bad wicket, but I do not think he 
was then as formidable on good wickets as Sailor Young of 
Essex. 

At this time England had two fine wicket-keepers in W. 
Storer of Derbyshire and A. A. Lilley of Warwickshire. Storer, 
on his day, was just as good as Lilley, but he had rather tender 
hands and was not as reliable. Lilley afterwards became the 
standard Test Match wicket-keeper and achieved a great repu- 
tation. He was a good bat and did very well in Test Matches 
as such. But I do not rank him quite with the best wicket- 
keepers; I do not, for instance, find him as good as Leslie 
Ames or Oldfield. He was supposed to be a wonderful judge 
of cricket; such he may have been, but in that respect his 
main asset was a good crease-side manner and a wise look. 

In the winter of 190 1-2 Archie MacLaren — this was before 
the days of M.C.C, management — took a team to Australia 
which was not fully representative, lost by one match to four, 
and discovered Sidney Barnes. 

The Australian invasion of 1902 was again led by Joe 
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Darling. The England captain was again A. C. MacLareii. 
The series of Test Matches was won by Australia by two to 
one, with two matches drawn, both washed out by rain, one 
of which England had in her pocket. Compared with modern 
figures, the totals for completed innings seem small. Out of 
thirteen completed innings three were under loo, seven under 
200, and only two over 300. 

It is strange that England should have lost the rubber, 
because the eleven who took the field in the first match at 
Edgbaston is generally agreed to have been the strongest that 
ever at any time represented us. The batting order was : A. C. 
MacLaren, C. B. Fry, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, F. S. Jackson, J. T. 
Tyldesley, A. A. Lilley, G. H, Hirst, G. L. Jessop, L. C. Braund, 
W. H. Lockwood, W. Rhodes. Lilley, who went in fourth 
wicket down, had been a successful batsman in Test Matches. 
Wilfred Rhodes, who went in last man, was even then as good 
a batsman as he was when later on he tvent in first with Jack 
Hobbs for England and created history. Lockw^ood, last but 
one, was a fine bat who went in high up for Surrey. Braund, 
last but two, was a century maker in Test Matches. But it was 
not merely the strength of the batting which distinguished 
this eleven. We had four bowlers, each of them with fair 
claims in his own style to have been the best ever. Lockwood 
among cricketers would be at the top of the poll for the best 
genuine fast bowler in the history of the game. George Hirst 
would at any rate be near the top as a fast left-hand bowler. 
Similarly Wilfred Rhodes as a slow left-hand bowler. And 
certainly Braund has claims as one of the three or four 
best leg-break bowlers. I myself consider Braund as good a 
leg-break bowler as I ever played; none has ever been more 
accurate in length : not even Grimmett. It was not merely 
the class of these bowlers; it was the combination of ideal 
variety which they presented. In addition we had F. S. Jack- 
son, and he proved to be one of our very best bowlers in Test 
Matches. Then there was Gilbert Jessop, a good enough fast 
bowler to have been chosen on that account alone for England. 
Jessop could also bowl good medium-pace stuff. Thus the side 
contained iio< less than six top-notch all-rounders. Nor was 
this all. We had a competent fielder for every place in the 
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field and at least seven exceptionals. We had five men who 
could field in any position whatever with credit. We had ttiiee 
superb slips in MacLaren, Ranji, and Braund. a Test Match 

BrLnd at first slip made a catch at fine leg ^rsn Not 

cocked-up catch, but one shck off the edge of the bat He 
anticipated it, of course. There has never been a better fiist 

slio than Leonard Braund. ■ i „„ 

We started off at Birmingham by scoring 376 for 9 wickets 
declared. The chief scorer was Tyldesley with 138. Jackson 
and Lockwood made 50 each; and Hirst and 
well. I made o; MacLaren, Ranji, Lilley, Jessop, and Braund 
were got rid of much under their value in runs It rained 
durine the night. We then proceeded on an unpleasant but 
not too terrible wicket to evict Australia for the exiguous 
total of 36. Of this Trumper made 18, and 
more than 7. Hirst got 3 wickets for 15 runs, Rhodes 7 for 7. 
Curiously enough, it was Hirst who was most troublesome to 
?he Austmliansf Aieir batsmen hurried to the o^er 
tried to hit Rhodes, without success. Well as J 

it was Hirst who was responsible for the debacle. This is he 
best instance I know of the bowler at the other end ge g 
wickets for his colleague. But this often ^taPPenj ^ he 
second innings we had 2 of their wickets f 01 4^ and th ^ 

whole side would have been out for about ^ 
rain interfered and finally washed the match out 

The next match at Lord’s was a complete wash-out T 
only feature was that both Ranji and I 
a coVe of overs. The ground had been too wet foi ^ay and 
most of us had gone to our hotels. At about ^ 7 ^ « J 
were telephoned for. We won the toss, and what 
apple<an was that Joe Darling, for , 

conld never explain, started with “.Tlclated 

Hopkins, when, in addition to Ernest Jones, 

gjd howlers on his side in Nohle, Armstrong, and I 

Saunders, the latter a left-hander rf 

pitch. I had never seen Hopkins, who was a «a>r 

practice description, hut in his first over I was caught at fin^ 

Ig hy Clem ml. tLn 

square leg by the umpire. The ball ana n pp 
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incide in transgression. In came Ranji, and lie was promptly 
bowled by an iiinoceiit straight ball from Hopkins, which the 
bowler had endeavoured to break back with a prodigious 
amount of finger-ivork. After that MacLaren and Jackson 
played out time with the greatest of ease, although against 
them Joe Darling tried all his six bowlers. It was a dead easy 
slow wicket. They scored too runs in loo minutes. The rest 
of the match was a flood. 

In July the Australians beat us fair and square at Sheffield 
by 143 runs. We were short of Ranjitsinhji and Lockwood, 
both damaged, though this time Ranji had not trodden on a 
nail. But we had Sidney Barnes, and he took 7 wickets in the 
match for 99 runs. The Australian advantage in runs was due 
to Monty Noble and Hugh Trumble in their first innings, and 
to Trumper, Clem Hill, and Hopkins in their second. Clem 
Hill played a grand innings of 119, and Trumper made a 
brilliant 62. Only two batsmen on our side did any good — 
MacLaren and Jessop. The former played finely for 31 and 
63; and in our second innings Jessop punched a redoubtable 
55. With the exception of Bobby Abel and Tyldesley in our 
first innings, no one on our side scored 20 runs. During 
both our innings it happened that the light was atrocious. 
When I was stumped in the first innings I literally saw no ball 
at all to play at. The Sheffield smoke-stacks were in fine form, 
and the light was otherwise grim. Gilbert Jessop was l.b.w. to 
Hugh Trumble to a ball which hit him in the middle of his 
chest on the lower shirt button; he was trying to hit a straight 
ball to square leg from the position of a doormat. For us, 
besides Sidney Barnes, Wilfred Rhodes bowled well. For the 
Australians, Noble and Saunders were well on the spot in 
the first innings, and Hugh Trumble and Noble in the 
second. Noble took ii wickets for 103 runs; he bowled 
beautifully. 

The result at Sheffield disturbed the Selection Committee, 
and they began changing the team. This resulted in the 
historic victory for Australia by 3 runs at Manchester in the 
match known as Fred Tate^s. Had it not rained overnight for 
our second innings we should have won the match with 
ease. The Australians scored 299, due to a lovely century by 
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Trumpery and good scores by Duff, Clem Hill, and Joe Darling. 
We replied with 262, of which F. S. Jackson scored a splendid 
128 and Biaimd a fine 65. Then we got them out for a paltry 
86 on an easy wicket. Locktvood had taken 6 wickets for 48 
runs in the first innings. In the second he did one of the 
finest bowling performances in the history of Test Matches by 
taking 5 for 28. His bowling was truly magnificent; the more 
so as the ground was so wet that no other fast bowier I have 
ever known could have found a foothold. His beautiful bowl- 
ing in the circumstances proved how perfect tvere his swing 
and control; a mere strong-man bowler would have been 
sliding all over the place. So we had 124 runs to make in our 
second innings. Of these 89 were made by our first four 
batsmen, but after MacLaren got out for 35 no one made 
another double figure. Hugh Trumble did the damage. 

Why Fred Tate's match? Because the unlucky Fred Tate 
had to walk in last with 8 runs wanted to win. He snicked an 
uncomfortable fourer between legs and wicket. Then the rain 
came, and he had to sit in the pavilion for three-quarters 
of an hour before again facing fate. This time Saunders, the 
Australian left-hander, sent his off-stump flying, and Australia 
won by 3 runs. But Fred Tate was otherwise unlucky. In the 
Sussex eleven he never fielded anywhere but in the slips. The 
difficulty of providing for the deep-field with a right-hander 
and a left-hander when Joe Darling was in with Gregory 
caused MacLaren to put the unfortunate out in the country 
at deep square leg. Joe Darling immediately hit a colossal 
skier, Fred Tate, on the boundary near Old Trafford Station, 
carded wool beneath it. The ball hit his chest. This miss 
really lost the match. But another chance which was held 
really won it when Clem Hill brought off a miraculous run- 
ning catch along the pavilion rails at deep square leg, to the 
detriment of Lilley off Trumble. 

Now I must tell you that the only reason that Fred Tate 
was playing at all was that at the Selection Committee before 
the match Lord Hawke objected to our taking Schofield 
Haigh, of Yorkshire, as one of our thirteen and as the pro- 
posed wet-wicket bowler. It was gorgeous sunshine at the time 
the selectors met, and we had chosen Rhodes and George 
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Hirst as well as Stanley Jackson from the Yorkshire side. It 
seemed as if Schofield Haigh %voiild be a mere twelfth man, 
honoris causa. When someone proposed Fred Tate instead of 
Schofield Haigh, I distinctly told my colleagues that Fred 
Tate could not field anywhere except at slip, and that, though 
he was a careful slip in a county side, he was not up to the 
standard required in a Test Match. Lord Hawke was huffy, 
and we gave way to him, me protesting. So the truth is that 
this remarkable match ought to be called Lord Hawke's 
match. But there is more to say. When we got to Manchester 
and rain was in question, Archie MacLaren decided to leave 
out George Hirst of all people, a strong bat and prospectively 
the most dangerous wet-wicket bowler we had. Fred Tate, 
whose forte was medium-pace bowling on fast, dry wickets 
though no doubt he was useful in county cricket on wet ones 
was included instead of George Hirst; because Archie Mac 
Laren was pardonably annoyed with Lord Hawke for, as ht 
said, foisting Fred Tate on him as a wet-wicket bowler. Archu 
said, Martin chose Fred Tate for a wet wicket, and it wil 
rain.” In addition, the selectors left me out in favour o 
Bobby Abel. This w^as all right because I had not beei 
making runs. But as it happens I w^as for value at least 25 pe 
cent, a better batsman on a wet wicket than on a dry, wherea 
Abel was preferably a dry-wicket batsman. 

The events of this match in combination with others ar 
the origin of the caustic saying that Lord Hawke lost mor 
Test Matches than anyone who never played for Englanc 
This is rather severe. Lord Hawke was chairman of th 
selectors from 1899 to 1909, and again in 1933. He was not 
good chairman. He was too much concerned with the foi 
tunes of Yorkshire; he regarded the Test Matches as spoilin 
the county championship, and he was much too observant c 
what he thought was public opinion. He has been muc 
misrepresented as a strong man of cricket. 

Whoever's name ought to be allotted to the fatal Mai 
Chester match, there is no doubt about whose name shoul 
distinguish the fifth Test Match at the Oval that year. Thi 
the most dramatic game ever played between England an 
Australia, was won by Jessop's hurricane century, I have see 
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the spectators at Test Matches strained and excited, I)iu tins 
is the only Test Match in which 1 have seen a speciaror l)tirsr 
into tears when the winning run was scored The Aiistralitms 
won the toss and played a fine first innings against line liowiing 
by Lockwood, Hirst, Brauiid, and F. S. Jackson. They scored 
324, and against such bowling this was a performance. Hugli 
Trumble with Trumper and Noble were the chief scorers. 
George Hirst took 5 wickets for 77, and I never saw him bow! 
better. England followed with the poor total, of 1S3, but the 
wicket had been damaged by rain. Trumble took 8 of our 
wickets for 65 runs — a masterly piece of bouiing. He was also 
top scorer with 43. We then shot out the Australians .for the 
small total of 121. Lockwood bowled at his best, taking 5 
wickets for 45. Only Clem Hill and Warwick Armstrong 
scored over 20 runs. So we were left with 263 runs to get on 
a wet wicket. A. C. MacLaren, L. C. H. Palairet, Tyldesley, 
Hayward, and Braund were all out for less than double figures 
each. Stanley Jackson, liowever, played a fine innings of 49. 
His certainty on an unpleasant wicket was superlative. Then 
Jessop let himself loose like a catapult at the bowling and 
scattered it to smithereens. He offered one scanty chance in 
the deep off a giant drive. If ever an innings ought to have 
been filmed, that was the one. I should say that Jessop ’s 
104 must rank as the greatest innings by a pure hitter ever 
played. The other batsman who made a difference was George 
Hirst with a brave and skilful 58 not out. The match tvas 
pulled out of a very wet fire. I am bound to say that when 
our last two men were in Hugh Trumble planted a likely- 
looking Lb.w. on George Hirst. He was bowling round the 
wicket, and there was a scintilla of doubt, but I have never 
been able to feel comfortable about that decision. Hugh 
Trumble picked up the ball without a sign of discontent. 

When the England team w-ent to Australia in 1903-4, the 
ideal thing would have been for F. S. Jackson to captain the 
side. Jackson, however, could not go, and I was asked to be 
captain, but I was much too busy with extraneous affairs at 
home. So Pelham Warner took the team and was able to write 
his book Hotv We Recovered the Ashes, 

England won the series by three to two. The Australians 
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were a fine team. They had lost their dangerous left-hand bat, 
Joe Darling. Ernest Jones had lapsed from his full pace as a 
last bowler. But Trumper had become a magnificent batsman, 
and Reggie Duff had blossomed into improvement. Monty 
Noble as a batsman was better than ever; the great Clem Hill 
just as good. They still had Syd Gregory, and Warwick 
Armstrong was beginning to be a giant batsman. In bowling, 
A. Cotter, perhaps on his day as fast as Jones, but with a 
plainer flight, was a good substitute. Hugh Trumble, M. A. 
Noble, and W. P. Howell remained. The English batting was 
sound. R. E. Foster scored his pre-Bradman record of 287 in 
the first Test Match. Hayward, Tyldesley, Pelham Warner 
himself, George Hirst, and Braund batted w'ell throughout. 
Our bowling was strong. Wilfred Rhodes was at his best; 
Arnold, of Worcestershire, a high-class bowler, fast or 
medium-fast as required, and an artist, did well; Braund with 
his leg-breaks and Hirst with his quick left-handers were use- 
ful; but the unique performer was B. J. T. Bosanquet, the 
father of googlies. 

Then came the Australian visit of 1905, when Joe Darling 
reappeared in command of Australia, and England under the 
captaincy of Stanley Jackson enjoyed a triumphant season. 
This was the season when Jackson pre-emulated Walter 
Hammond by winning the toss in all the Test Matches. We 
won two matches and drew the other three, Jackson was head 
of our bowling averages and of our batting figures, the finest all- 
round record in the history of England versus Australia. Our 
batting all through showed fine figures; I was second with an 
average of 58, Tyldesley third with an average of 53, and 
Rhodes, R. H. Spooner, and A. C. MacLaren all averaged 
over 40. On the Australian side only Duff averaged over 40 
for batting, and the most successful Australian bowler, Frank 
Laver, could not do better than an average of 31 runs per 
wicket. These figures indicate the superiority of the England 
eleven. Australia felt the loss of Hugh Trumble as a bowler. 
Cotter, for all his slinging pace, could not emulate Jones; 
Noble was out of form with the ball, and though Warwick 
Armstrong and C, E. McLeod were good bowlers, they could 
not make up the leeway. The Australian batting, however. 
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was formidable; the names of Duff, Armstrong, Darling, 
Gregory, Hill, and Trumper all in a row prove that much. 
Of our bowlers besides F. S. Jackson, both Walter Brearley 
and Rhodes did well, and B. J. T. Bosanqiiet won one match 
to his own fingers. Walter Brearley was a fine, steady, fastish 
bowler, but he was not fast in the same sense as Lockwood, 
Richardson, and Mold; his merit was that he could bowl well 
for a fast bowler on slow wickets. And he could talk the hind 
leg off a giraffe. We again had Arnold, but the best bowler in 
England, Sidney Barnes, did not appear. 

Our first Test Match at Nottingham was a great game. You 
must know that the marl wicket at Nottingham was as good 
then as it is nowadays. But in our first innings we made only 
196, and John Tyldesley was our only individual success. The 
damage was done by the baseball bowling of Frank Laver, 
who got 7 wickets for 64. Australia replied with 221, and the 
reason it was not nearer 421 was a dramatic spell of bowling 
by Stanley Jackson. He did not put himself on till fifth 
change; then, with Clem Hill and Monty Noble well set, he 
dismissed both of them and then Joe Darling in a couple of 
overs, and ended off with 5 wickets for 52 runs. 

I was not playing in this match. My thumb had been 
squashed to a jelly v/hile practising on my home ground at 
Hamble to the bowling of a small boy. So I was sitting on the 
grass by George Parr’s tree at Trent Bridge in company with 
Sir James Barrie, A. E. W. Mason, and E. V. Lucas. This was 
the occasion when I asked Lucas what sort of a bowler Barrie 
was, and he said, “Slow — very. High — ^very. Left hand — 
very.” Then I asked Barrie what sort of batsman Lucas was, 
and he said, “Lucas lays on the wood — two duck’s eggs.” 
Sometimes it is fun looking on at a Test Match when you 
ought to be playing. Not often. 

The unexpected success of Laver’s bowling had upset the 
reckoning; it was much spoken about in the England dressing- 
room between the innings. So next innings Archie MacLaren 
agreed to go in first and take the bull by the horns. This he 
did. He smashed the good Australian bowling to the tune of 
140 runs, and I have never seen more dominating batsman- 
ship in a Test Match. As Tom Hayward and John Tyldesley 
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played finely for 47 and 61 apiece, and Stanley Jackson Mmself 
with pleasant Nordic ease collected an impeccable 82 not out, 
he was able to declare at 426 for 5 wickets. We scarcely 
expected to get the Australians out in the time available, but 
Bosaiiqiiet was even more surprising with his googlies than 
Frank Laver had been with his baseball swerves. None of the 
Australians except Joe Darling and Syd Gregory could tackle 
him. It looked like a game of diddling. Australia made only 
188, and we won with time to spare. I do not ever remember 
having enjoyed a match more. We all admired and liked the 
Australians of those days, but, by Jove! w^e did like beating 
them. 

There was one incident of this match which ought to be 
recorded. Towards the end of the Australian second innings, 
when they were well in the soup, the light became very poor. 
Charles McLeod, when his partner got out, ran to the 
pavilion and signalled. The big brown moustache of Joe 
Darling emerged. There was a consultation at the gate. Joe 
Darling surveyed the quarters of the sky as a farmer would, 
then shook his head, slowly indeed, but not without emphasis, 
turned his broad back, and went in. McLeod had wanted to 
know whether he should appeal against the light. The light 
was bad. If Joe Darling had allowed the appeal I think it 
certain that the umpires would have stopped play, and Aus- 
tralia would have drawn the match. Joe Darling was a sports- 
man of the best. We had by that time morally won the game, 
and Joe Darling was not the man to slide out on a side-issue. 
And, mark you, McLeod need not have discussed the ques- 
tion; he could have appealed himself, but he, too, felt disin- 
clined to escape on an appeal when his side was beaten on 
the play. 

Would that happen nowadays? 

This was the match in which Warwick Armstrong intro- 
duced his method of bowling wide outside the leg-stump to a 
numerous leg-side field. He was rather angry with me for de- 
scribing this as “defensive bowling.’’ But such it was. 

The second match, at Lord’s, was drawn. The wicket was 
dead, but not wet, when we won the toss. We scored 382 in 
our first innings. A. C. MacLaren, Tyldesley and I made 
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the runs. I was very much annoyed (of course in pri\^are) be- 
cause when I had made 73 and waas well set for a century, that 
obstinate umpire Jim Phillips gave me out caught at the 
wicket when I hit the toe of niy front boot at least a foot away 
from the ball. His heavy, autocratic explanation was that he 
heard a click, I asked him — of course, after the match — 
whether he was sure it was not the slamming of a door in the 
pavilion. Jim and I were slight enemies, because years before 
he had no-balled me for throwing. That was all right if he 
disliked my slightly bent arm action, but it was no reason 
why he should have no-balled me for my other nine balls of 
the over when I delivered slow round-arms and slow over-arms 
with an absolutely rigid elbow. This elaborate incident 
occurred in a match at Brighton between Sussex and Oxford. 
Before the second innings I had my right elbow encased in 
splints and bandages and took the field with my sleeve but- 
toned at the wrist. But old Billy Murdoch, our captain, who 
had ostentatiously put me on to bowl in the first innings at 
Jim Phillips’ end, because he knew that Jim had come down 
to Brighton to no-ball me, twisted his black moustache, 
showed his white teeth, and refused to put me on. I was both 
astonished and annoyed, but he refused further particulars. 
Jim Phillips was a famous umpire. He was an Australian who 
came over, qualified for Middlesex and was a second-rate ele- 
phantine slow-medium bowler. He was quite honest, but was 
ambitious to achieve the reputation of a "'strong umpire.” 
His other ambition was to qualify as a mining engineer, and 
he used to go about with a Hall and Knight’s Algebra in his 
pocket. 

To return. The Australians had to bat on a wet, easy 
wicket, and we dismissed them for 181, They would have got 
more had not Stanley Jackson forgotten, when he went on to 
bowl, to put a third man for Trumper. It was just an over- 
sight, Trumpet had made 31 and was hitting superlatively. 
Jacket bowled a rather short good length straight ball, 
Trumper, seeing the opening, tried to cut it and saw his off- 
stump disturbed. Jacket would not have got that wicket but 
for his oversight. In our second innings Archie MacLaren and 
I, chiefly he, pushed the score up to 151 for 5 wickets, and I 
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was still ill* So haci the rain not come we should have pat 
the Australians in to get over 300. The draw was distinctly 
in oiir favour* 

So, too, was the third match at Leeds* Jacker as usual won 
the toss, and our totals were 301 and 295 for 5 declared. Jacket' 
and Tykiesle}?- both made centuries. Hayward, Hirst, and I 
put up some runs; and we had the match in hand. Good work 
by our fast bowler, Warren of Derbyshire, had accounted for 
the xAustraliaiis for 195. Only Armstrong and Duff put up 
much of a show. These two batted well, especially Armstrong. 
We could not get through the Australian batsmen a second 
time. They scored 224 for 7; so morally we were on top. 
Noble played a fine innings in his second attempt, and saved 
the match for xAustralia. Armstrong, too, had a good match. 
He scored 66 and 32 and took 7 of our wickets, including all 
the five we lost in our second innings. Warwick was becoming 
a matchmaker. Well as Warren bowled in the first innings, I 
think we should have won this match if we had had Walter 
Brearley as our fast bowler. I could never understand why 
he was left out. 

At Manchester, England won by an innings and 80 runs, a 
big feat against any Australian team. Stanley Jackson scored 
his usual century and a beauty it was. Everybody else except 
Walter Brearley made runs, especially the ever-reliable Tom 
Hayward with 82 and Reggie Spooner with 52. This was the 
first time that Reggie’s charming style and thorough crafts- 
manship were seen in a Test Match. Brearley, Arnold, 
Rhodes, and Jackson all bowled in a winning vein. Walter 
Brearley was the spearhead of our bowling with 4 wickets for 
72 and 4 for 54. Walter had the confidence of the archangel 
Gabriel and the stamina of all the saints. He was not as fine 
an artist in bowling as Ted Arnold, who backed him up at 
the other end, but he had more inherent vice. Walter Brearley 
genuinely expected to get a wicket with every ball he bowled, 
and if he was allowed he would bowl all day. 

The Oval match was drawn, but it was another triumph for 
the England batting. We made 430 and 261 for 6. In the 
first innings I much enjoyed making 144, and I much enjoyed 
my partnerships with Tom Hayward and Stanley Jackson. 
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In our second innings John Tyldesley scored a not-out cen- 
tury, and Reggie Spooner settled himself as a Test Match 
batsman with a perfect 79. Cotter bowled very fast for Aus- 
tralia in this match, and although the wicket was a dry Oval 
wicket, some of us got some rib-ticklers. He got 7 wickets in 
our first innings, which was good on such a pitch. Australia 
scored 363 and 124 for 4, So the draw was fairly even. For 
them R. A. Duff played a splendid innings of 146. The only 
other distinguished batting for them was by Joe Darling. 
Reggie Duff, who had a face like a good-looking brown trout, 
and was full of Australian sunshine, was an entertaining bats- 
man of excellent class. Fie had all the strokes and a native 
knack of timing. Like John Tyldesley, he was specially good 
at the high drive on both sides of the wicket played at the 
good length ball on the rise. He did not hit at the pitch of 
the ball. He hit on the rise with his eye genuinely vmtehing 
the ball. This is an uncommon stroke. John Tyldesley was 
the best at it I ever saw, and Duff the next. The bowling in 
this final match on our side was good, but just not good 
enough to press home our advantage. We were short of a 
leg-break bowler. Brearley’s performance, however, of 5 
wickets for 1 10 runs in the first innings was one of his best. 

So ended a fine series of Test Matches with honours to both 
sides and a personal triumph, never better deserved by any 
cricketer or captain, for Stanley Jackson. 

This was the then Honourable F. S. Jackson, son of the first 
Lord Allerton, the great Secretary of State for Ireland. After- 
wards Jacket was Chairman of the Unionist Party and then 
Governor of Bengal; he is now the Right Hon. Sir Stanley 
Jackson, P.C., G.C.S.L An excellent Englishman. 

The England team which was taken to Australia in 1 907-8, 
with A. O. Jones of Nottingham as captain, had points of dis- 
tinction, but it was no match for Australia. They beat us by 
four to one. A. O. Jones unfortunately fell ill, and after the 
first Test Match our team was captained by F. L. Fane of 
Essex. Our most successful batsman was George Gunn, nephew 
of the great William; a wayward genius, but a genius. George 
Gunn was an original, and be ended up the tour with an 
average of 51 for Test Matches; he went to Australia for his 
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own health, and was incorporated because of A. 0 . Jones's ill- 
health. In point of fact, he kept none other than Jack Hobbs 
out of the first Test Match, on results not unjustifiably, be- 
cause he made 1 19 and 74 in a match of moderate scores. All 
the same this tour was the full dawn of the great career of 
Jack Hobbs. 

Other successful batsmen on our side were Joe Hards taff, 
father of our young Joe, and known in Australia as Hotstuff, 
and that very brilliant amateur, Kenneth Hutchings of Kent. 
F. L. Fane and Wilfred Rhodes also did well. Our bowlers who 
got the wickets in Test Matches, but not cheaply enough to 
win, were J. N. Crawford, Fielder of Kent, and Sidney Barnes. 
Crawford was then only 19, and he topped the bowling 
averages with 30 wickets for 24 apiece. He came from my own 
school, Repton, and on his record there was the best schoolboy 
cricketer there has ever been. He was a right-hand bowler of 
lively medium pace and of exceptional natural talent, and a 
strong bat. 

On the Australian side there were still the great names of 
Noble, Armstrong, Hill, Gregory, and Trumper; and two 
brilliant new batsmen in left-handed Vernon Ransford and 
Charlie Macartney. These two did well, but Macartney had 
yet to develop the eminence as a batsman which later pro- 
moted him to rivalry with Victor Trumper. It is of interest 
that Hanson Carter, remembered now as one of the expert 
Australian wicket-keepers and as a perpetual judge of the 
game along with his friend J. A. O’Connor, was second to 
Armstrong in the Australian batting averages with 42. To this 
day the passenger list between England and Australia when 
cricket is afield is incomplete without Carter and O’Connor. 

Montagu Alfred Noble captained the Australian eleven in 
England of 1909. Archie MacLaren captained England; Stan- 
ley Jackson was absent. Jackson was available, but diplomatic 
difficulties caused him to stand out. England won one match, 
Australia two; the two draws were rather in favour of Australia. 

We had a good wedge of the old brigade, but our team did 
not do itself justice. I was kept out of two Test Matches 
through a law case. In this Lord Reading, then Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, was our leading counsel. When I was introduced to 
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him on the first day in court he suavely said, I wish I were 
as distinguished in my profession as you are in yours.” Sir 
Rufus prided himself on his diplomatic gifts; but that is the 
one and only time I have been called a professional cricketer. 
No; now I remember there was one other time. In a county 
match, Sussex against Lancashire at Old Trafford, when I 
was fielding on the boundary, a local commentator spent the 
whole of the first Lancashire innings telling me, “Fra, Fra, 
you bluidy amatoors is no good,” Then I made a lot of runs, 
and he spent the whole of the second Lancashire innings 
in saying, “ Fra, Fra, th'art nowt but a bluidy professional 
ihyselk” 

Lord Hawke was still Chairman of the Selection Committee 
and I was on it, but I have not much good to say of our meet- 
ings. To begin with, Archie MacLaren was not playing cricket 
regularly, and he was not his true self. In the five Test Matches 
his total was only 88, with a top score of 24 and an average of 
12. A Selection Committee needs more than anything a suc- 
cessful captain with personal prestige. But of course MacLaren 
was still a formidable potential. 

We started at Birmingham with a fine win by 10 wickets. 
It was a wet wicket match. Hirst and Blythe dismissed Aus- 
tralia in their first innings for 74. Only Armstrong scored 20 
runs. We did not do much better. We were all out for 121 
against the bowling of Macartney and Warwick Armstrong. 
John Tyldesley, A. O. Jones, and Gilbert Jessop scored twen- 
ties. Jack Hobbs and I both made ducks, both defeated by 
Macartney. Then Hirst and Blythe again routed the Australian 
batsmen for a total of 15 1, of which Syd Gregory and Vernon 
Ransford scored 86; 43 apiece. The wicket was reckoned to 
be difficult. Archie MacLaren was pessimistic about our 
chances of getting the 1 15 runs required to win. I asked him 
to let Jack Hobbs and me go in first to bustle for our pairs 
of spectacles. After sucking his pencil Archie agreed. The 
result was that we knocked off the runs without loss of a 
wicket. Jack Hobbs scored 62 not out, and as a spectator at 
the other crease I have to say that this was as great an innings 
as I ever saw played by any batsman in any Test Match, or 
any other match. It is the only innings I have ever seen when 
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batting the other end that I rank with some of the innings I 
saw Ranjitsinhji play when I was in with him. Jack Hobbs, 
on the difficult wicket, took complete charge of the good Aus- 
tralian bowling, catted it to every point of the compass, and 
never made the shred of a mistake. His quickness with his 
bat and his skill in forcing the direction of his strokes made , 
me feel like a fledgling; and when it comes to it, I was not so 
dusty a driver in those days. 

The Australians had their revenge at Lord’s. They won 
easily by 9 wickets. I did not see much of the match as I was 
hobnobbing at the other end of London with Sir Rufus. On 
our side only John Tyldesley, J. H. King of Leicestershire, and 
Liiley, the wicket-keeper, did any good with the bat. For Aus- 
tralia, Ransford, the slim left-hander, played a magnificent 
not"Out innings of 143, and it was his batting that put Aus- 
tralia on top. The only other good batting on the Australian 
side was by Warren Bardsley, who thus introduced himself to 
big doings in Test Matches. England was short of bowling. 
I did not like our team when we chose it, and I was glad that 
Albert Relf of Sussex, whose inclusion I rather forced on my 
colleagues, took 5 wickets for 85 in the first innings and got 
the only wicket in the second. 

We had a wet wicket match at Leeds and lost to Australia 
by 126 runs. There was no high scoring. For Australia, Syd 
Gregory, Ransford, Bardsley, Armstrong, and Trumper made 
twenties, thirties, and forties. For us nobody but John 
Tyldesley and Jack Sharp of Lancashire and Jack Hobbs in 
the second innings did any good. Jack Sharp came in by sub- 
stitution, and collected 61 in our first innings, the highest 
individual score of the match. The winning factor was the 
medium-pace left-hand bowling of Macartney. This redoubt- 
able little cricketer was afterwards so prodigiously successful 
a batsman that we are liable to forget his bowling, which made 
him one of the finest all-rounders ever. Our second innings 
was not worthy of us; we made only 87, of which Jack Hobbs 
made 30. Leeds has always been unlucky for us. In 1921 Jack 
Hobbs developed appendicitis there, and had to be operated 
on by Lord Moynihan. And there it was that Johnny Briggs 
went off his head and never played again; Colin Blythe had 
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an epileptic fit; Gilbert Jessop shockingly ricked his back and 
was out of cricket for some time; and, in harmony, Mrs. 
J, W. H. T. Douglas had appendicitis which prevented Johnny 
from playing. Headingley is a fine ground, but I have played 
there in a snowstorm in May and in several floods in other 
months. It was at Leeds, too, that at a critical moment in a 
game all the Yorkshire Committeemen and their wives 
tramped out to be in time for lunch, and one of them, when 
I protested, said, with a heavy foot still on my toe, that after 
all I was only a guest. It was at Leeds that having made six 
successive hundreds at the end of the previous season I forgot 
about this, and also about the future of Don Bradman, and 
ran myself out when well set at 68. So you see what Leeds is 
like. I now invariably stay at Harrogate. 

The fourth match, at Old Trafford, was drawn, decidedly in 
Australia’s favour. I was not there, and nothing much hap- 
pened. Ransford, Trumper, Armstrong, and Macartney batted 
well for Australia, but the top score was 51. Barnes and Blythe 
bowled well for us in their first innings, and Rhodes in their 
second. Nobody at all batted well for us, except Reggie 
Spooner, who scored 25 and 58; the only two others to score 
20 runs were Lilley and Pelham Warner. Of the Australian 
bowlers none did anything to speak of except Frank Laver, 
whose lanky limbs and angular action emerged into 8 wickets 
for 31 runs in our first innings. 

The Oval match, as so often, ran into runs. Australia scored 
325 and 339 for 5 wickets declared. We scored 352 and 104 
for 3. Warren Bardsley, with his studious left-handed pro- 
ficiency, scored 136 in the first innings and 130 in the second. 
Trumper played a characteristic 73, Syd Gregory ought to 
have made a century, but this blackberry-eyed slip of accom- 
plishment cheerfully ran himself out at 74. Macartney and 
Noble both scored first-rate fifties. For us Wilfred Rhodes made 
66 (and ran me out) and 54. I hit 62 with every intention of 
proceeding at least to a century when Wilfred played a ball 
quietly to mid-off, invited me to change places with him, and 
then went back on it. Jack Sharp, whom Archie insisted on 
having in the team as our fast bowler because he had batted 
so well at Leeds, justified his captain with a fine century. K. L, 
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Hutchings hit beautifully for 59. I scored 35 not out in the 
second innings, and no one listened to me when I suggested 
that we might go on with the match for a fourth day. I saw 
runs ill the offing. The Australian fast bowler, Cotter, did a 
good performance in our first innings by taking 6 for 95. 
Our only successful bowler was D. W. Carr, who, with his 
medium-pace leg-breaks and googiies, more than any other 
England bowler resembled the great South Africans of this 
type. There had been much eleventh-hour discussion about 
tlie final composition of our team. Buckenham of Essex had 
been selected as our fast bowler. It was a dry wicket and this 
was what he was for. But Archie MacLaren made up his mind 
that if Carr was played it must be as an opening bowler; he 
also objected to Jack Sharp, after his success at Leeds, being 
only twelfth man. A standing idea with him, and a right one, 
was that a captain could not use more than at most five 
bowlers; and we already had an approximation to a fast bowler 
on the side in Sidney Barnes. 

This was the last year in which the masterful figure of 
Archie MacLaren appeared on the England side. 

Our team in Australia of 1911-12 ought to have been cap- 
tained in the field by Pelham Warner, but he was prevented 
from adding another brick to his edifice of service to cricket 
by an unfortunate illness. His successful mantle fell on the 
shoulders of a very difierent man, J. W. H. T» Douglas. 
Douglas was a strong cricketer, but everybody found fault 
with his captaincy, the result of which was a triumph for 
England over Australia by 4 to i. 

Monty Noble's solid name was absent from the Australian 
elevens. His eminence, Charlie Macartney, appeared in only 
one match, but with Clem Hill as captain, backed up by 
Trumper, Armstrong, Bardsley, Ransford, and Kelleway, 
Australia was strong. Their bowling was good but did not 
poll its weight, except that a great slow bowler appeared in 
Dr. H. V. Hordern, to back up Cotter^s speed. I never saw 
Hordern, but Wilfred Rhodes ranks him as the best leg-break 
and googly fiowler he ever played; and Wilfred should know, 
as he averaged 57 runs per innings against him in Test 
Matches. 
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The English victories were a succession of triumphs for 
Jack Hobbs and Rhodes as first-wicket batsmen, and for Sidney 
Barnes and F. R. Foster as opening bowlers. Frank Woolley, 
George Gunn, and young J, W. Hearne, not to mention Foster, 
were other fruitful run-makers on our side. 

In parallel, Barnes and Foster did wonderful work as 
bowlers. Between them in Test Matches they bowled 572 
overs and took 66 wickets. They were two superb bowlers. 
Frank Foster was a left-hand bowler with a short run and an 
accelerated delivery which made him nearly a fast bowler; 
he had an abrupt swing of the body following his arm which 
caused the bail to swing across the line from wicket to wicket. 
The peculiar quickness of his arm-swing made the ball come 
from the pitch like lightning. 

There is no doubt that the combined success of Frank 
Foster and Sidney Barnes in Australia was due to the pace of 
the Australian wickets exactly suiting their style. Both of 
them could pitch the ball a foot or two shorter there for a 
good length than in England. This especially applied to 
Sidney Barnes. The one way of getting on top of Barnes — it 
was not often done — was to drive him over his head. But in 
Australia this was more difficult to do, as he could keep the 
good length ball out of reach of the good batsman’s natural 
swing. I found myself that unless one drove Barnes over his 
head he would be knocking at the door all the time. The 
opinion in the cricket world of Australia is that Barnes is the 
greatest bowler England ever sent to Australia, and they rank 
him with their own F, R. Spoffiorth. Both of these princes of 
their craft are often spoken of as fast bowlers. Both of them 
could bowl a fast ball, but their standard pace varied from 
medium to fast medium. Spofforth earned his soubriquet 
of '' The Demon,” not because he was fast, but because he was 
difficult. His average ball was about the pace of our J. T. 
Hearne, or, say, Maurice Tate. Sidney Barnes’s average ball 
was rather faster, but he too varied his pace within a wide 
margin. Barnes is 66 in this year of 1939; but he still takes 
his 100 wickets for about 5 runs apiece in good club cricket. 
He is tail, looseJimbed, and a deliberate sort of mover, with 
easy hips after the manner of the African races. Fie takes a 
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1 tTQ arm over witli ciisengs-ged. 

from the pitch. I never batted against a bowlei more mter- 

'' h?fhe Si's Eueland lost the first match against a century 
W^TrSprandW hitting by Clem Hill. Frank Fo^er 
nronmtlv mbled home that this was the only match that 
. n ia would win, and he was right. He was one of those 
toSers who expected to flatten the middle stump of a 

rnmmer or a Clem Hill every ball. 

There were good years to follow; but I do not think 
E„dancl cricket ever again ten quite » attong as in this 
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AND AFTER 

I N 1912 we had the one and only Triangular Tournament 
with Australian and South African teams in England to- 
gether. The experiment has been voted a failure; in 
fact, what made it so was not any inherent disadvantage of a 
Triangular season, but the execrable weather of that summer. 
The three England versus Australia matches were played on 
wet wickets, and two of them were washed out. The other 
one we won in style. We beat South Africa in all three Test 
Matches, but because of their difficult bowling I myself feared 
their eleven more than I feared the Australians. The South 
Africans did not realise how strong a batting side they were, 
and they did not do themselves justice either against England 
or against Australia. 

I happened to be captain of England that year; happened 
is the right word. By seniority I ought to have been captain 
in 1907 when the South Africans were over, but I had snapped 
my Achilles tendon in May, 1906, and was supposed to have 
finished my career; indeed, that knowledgeable critic, Sir 
Home Gordon, had written of me some ten years previously 
*'his book of first-class cricket is now closed.’' I was not 
popular at Lord’s, being regarded in the light of a rebel 
The only possible alternatives as a captain in 1912 were 
Pelham Warner and R. H. Spooner; both of them junior to 
me in captaincy and on bare figures not superior as performers, 
Pelham Warner was ailing and a doubtful starter. Reggie 
Spooner disliked the responsibility of captaincy. 

So after much debate the Board of Control accepted the 
situation. Lord Harris was Chairman of the Board of Control 
He wrote me a tentative letter asking me in hypothetical 
terms whether I would accept the captaincy of England in the 
first match. Previously no England captain from the time an 
independent Selection Committee had been established had 
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been invited otherwise than for the whole series, but there 
had been rather a muddle in 1909 due to Archie MacLareii's 
indifferent health and form and inability to play first-class 
cricket regularly when he was captain. 

I wrote back to Lord Harris and said no : I would accept 
the captaincy only for the whole of the matches and on con- 
dition that I myself was one of a Selection Committee of 
three, the other two to be suitable men neither of them a 
candidate for a place in the eleven. No others to be co-opted. 
I pointed out that both the Board of Control and any Selection 
Committee were bound to release the strings the moment they 
appointed a captain; he became the executive and they had 
to rely on him; that in my view the idea of appointing an 
England captain on appro., especially in the case of a senior 
man like myself, was ridiculous. But I added that I had com- 
plete confidence in him, Lord Harris, and I proposed that if 
they appointed me captain for the series he should be at 
liberty to hold a meeting with my two colleagues if they had 
any doubts about my competence or form, and if the verdict 
went against me I would accept the opportunity to resign. 

Lord liarris read my letter out to the Board of Control with 
the preface, “ I think this fellow Fry is right.'' 

In the result nothing went wrong. We won the tournament 
liaiids down and never at any point in any of the matches 
did wc look like losing. A slightly amusing sidelight was that 
never in any species of representative match from Oxford and 
Cainbriilge onwards have I ever been on the losing side as 
captain. 

1 would like to add that throughout the season Lord Harris 
stood by me ioyally. The Board of Control offered me the 
choice for my two colleagues of J, R. Mason, H. K. Foster, 
and {. Sliurcr. I chose Jack Mason and Harrv Foster: but Jack 
M imm did not fancy t!ie job, as he was not seeing enough 
firsr-ciass cricker. So Fr^srer, Siuiier, and I met once in May, 
ciiosc a (ici'iuitc team with defmite substitutes if required for 
the w!j\de series. six match, es, and we never met again. 
Triis did nor provide much fodder for the scribes, pharisees, 
and dranvitisis; !)ur it worked. 

(lor lir.sr lurUrli ;u [jmFs anainsr the AiKfrMlifine wnc 
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tinguislied by rain. After we had scored 310 for 7 wickets and 
declared, rain intervened and there was little prospect of 
getting the Australians out even once. The wicket was dead 
and easy. In our innings Jack Hobbs scored one of his proper 
centuries, and Wilfred Rhodes and I made another hundred 
between us. I ran myself out trying to hurry up the pace. In 
point of fact, I tried to run two to the bowler. When it came 
to the Australians’ innings I gave my critical friends in Lord’s 
pavilion a fine run for their subscriptions. I knew very well 
that we could not get the Australians out even once and that 
it was quite likely we should have w^et-wicket matches through- 
out the series. I therefore thought well not to unmask the 
strength of the England wet-wicket bowling. I used Wilfred 
Rhodes little, and Frank Woolley, our best left-hander for a 
wet wicket, not at all. This to the unintelligent no doubt 
appeared preposterous mismanagement. I never came across 
a word detecting my tactics until Douglas Jardine mentioned 
them in his book twenty years afterwards. But it happened 
that I guessed right, because in the final Test Match against 
Australia at the Oval, which was decisive of the rubber, we 
had a bad wet wicket, and Frank Woolley settled the issue by 
taking 5 wickets for 29 in the first innings and 5 for 20 in the 
second. The Australians had three dangerous batsmen on a 
wet wicket : Charlie Macartney, Syd Gregory, and a powerful 
hitter, D. Smith. A good wet-wicket bat who is allowed a 
fancy-free go at a slow left-hander on an easy wet wicket has 
a much stronger hand when he meets him on a difficult one. 
As it was, at Lord’s Macartney was at the top of his form for 
99 runs, and we had a lot of bother with the unmitigated de- 
fensive powers of C. Kelle way. Macartney had bad luck. He was 
caught on the leg side by the wicket-keeper standing back at 
99; if the ball touched his bat it was the most delicate touch a 
batsman ever perpetrated. I would not have given him out 
from short slip. But of course the facts of cricket are the 
honest subjective interpretations of the umpires’ perceptions. 

In this match Jack Hobbs was bowled out at 107 going strong * 
by the Australian fastish leg-break bowler Emery with one of 
the few unplayable balls I have seen; it was a perfect length 
on the leg stump, came fast off the pitch, and hit the off stump 
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low clown. Jack Hobbs, being a batsman, played back at it, 
!)Lit was late; a lesser player would have scraped forward and 
might have snicked it. 

Our second match against Australia at Old. Trailord gave 
us one innings and the Australians none. We played on pure 
mud and with muddy clouds in the offing. For us Wilfred 
Rhodes, to the manner born, dug a skilful 92 out of the slush. 
The rest of us chanced our arms with balloon strokes and 
were caught in the country when w^e did not miss the ball. 
Wilfred did not lift a single ball off the ground. This was the 
second wettest match I ever saw in the rainy region of Old 
Trafford. 

Our final iiiatcli with Ausrralia at the Oval was a proper 
final. It was a straight knock-out fight, the other two matches 
liaviiig been drawn. The preliminary atmosphere was tense. 
Tlie Press was on one of its pessimistic and critical wave- 
lengths. A rival evening paper explained my incompetence 
in two columns. The weather enhanced the situation. So 
much rain fell that, although the first day was fine, the field 
was quite unfit for play. A crowd of 30,000 was sitting ex- 
pectantly in the sun looking at a wicket which they dicl not 
know tvas a quagmire. The junior groundlings had been slowly 
proceeding to and fro with the pent-houses. 

Early in the afternoon Syd Gregory, the Australian captain, 
came to rne and proposed that for the sake of the crowd we 
sliouki make a start. The officials at the Oval were becoming 
anxious at the crowd’s disappointment. Now this was a good 
gamble on the part of little Syd. The wicket was bound to be 
wet even if we played, not on the prepared pitch, but on 
another. Syd knew tliat his side was done against our bowling 
unless he had the lock to win the toss with a chance for his 
liatsmeii on the wicket while it was in its easier state, and a 
chance for his bowiers if they got us on a drying sticky wicker. 
1 knew tliat tvirh equal conditions of a miicl wicket my team 
w^as bound to win. So with tlie rubber depending on the one 
match I refused to start until the turf wa.s genuinely fit. 

We did not start until late in the afternoon, and then. I won 
file toss. Thanks to Jack Hobbs, Rhodes, and Frank, Woolley, 
wiio made 177 runs between them, wc registered the fine total 
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in the conditions of 245. When I walked out to the wicket I 
was unanimously booed by our 30,000 supporters. The news 
had got around that I was the captain who would not start 
earlier. Sidney Barnes and Frank Woolley easily accounted 
for our opponents for a total of in. No Australian batsman 
except Kelleway made double figures. Our two heroes took 
5 wickets each for 6 runs apiece. Frank Woolley made the 
bail break away with his left-hand finger-flip, and Barnes was 
quite unplayable. Had the Australians been able to play him 
they would have made fewer runs. In our second innings we 
lost Rhodes and Spooner quickly. Then Jack Hobbs and I 
attacked the bowling as in 1909 at Edgbaston. After making 
32 by sheer hitting Jack Hobbs punched a long-hop into the 
stomach of point. Having again been booed properly on my 
way to the wicket, I was very much on the job, and with the 
help of Johnny Douglas the other end I may say that I per- 
formed in quite the right sort of way on the bowling. I think 
I should have got a century instead of 70 odd if I had not 
divoted the turf in attempting a full drive. No one else made 
runs and our total was 175. 

I started the Australian second innings with Sidney Barnes, 
but I saw in a couple of overs that he was not the Barnes of 
the first innings. Great bowler as he was, he was liable at that 
stage of his career to be stiff and angular at the start of his 
second attempt. He had a slight rheumatic tendency, especi- 
ally in damp weather. So I said to him, Barnes, what about 
trying the other end?’’ This brought on Frank Woolley, and 
he and Dean of Lancashire bawled the side out for 65 runs. 
Glorious victory. Immense applause. And in ten minutes 
down came the rain. 

Just when we were finishing them off, Jennings, I think it 
was, one of the good Australian batsmen, in trying desperate 
measures, hit too soon and projected the ball vertically above 
himself to the height of a steeple. I shouted '' Wicket-keeper! ” 
and Tiger Smith stood arms akimbo. Rhodes was at silly mid- 
on. I shouted ''Wilfred!” and the immobile Wilfred looked 
benignly at the sky. I shouted "George!” to Hirst, who stood 
star-gazing at silly short-leg, like the Royal Observatory. The 
ball was well on its way down, so from silly point square I 
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projected myself and arrived just in time to pouch it about a 
foot from the ground with a dive. I regard the catch as al- 
most a fluke, but it looked all right as I casually tossed the 
ball into Wilfred’s disobedient tummy. 

This added the last straw to the growing burden of my 
popularity. But when the crowd gathered round the pavilion 
and shouted for me I would not go on to the balcony, because 
I felt that the time for them to cheer w^as when I was walking 
out to bat as captain of my side to try to win the match on a 
foul wicket. Ranji was in our dressing-room and he said to 
me, “ Now, Charles, be your noble self.” But I said, “ This is 
not one of my noble days.” All the same it was a great match, 
and I never saw the Australians again till 1921. 

The South African team of 1912 did not do themselves 
justice. 

Their first invasion in force had been in 1907. In that 
season their bowling had been exceptionally strong; indeed, 
all the England batsmen who met it agreed that it was the 
most difliciilt bowling they had ever met. We had to face 
three of the best leg-break and googly bowlers ever knowm — 
in my opinion the best ever — in Aubrey Faulkner, A. E. 
Vogler, and G. C. White; a phenomenal purely googly bowler 
with no leg-break in R. O. Schwarz; a fine medium-pace right- 
hander of the Hugh Trumbie type in J. H. Sinclair; and quite 
one of the fastest bowlers who have ever appeared in J. ]. 
Kotze. Their batting was really strong dowm to number ten, 
but for some reason they never made good in runs to their 
proper value. Against the counties in the early part of the 
season their bowling demolished the batting opposed to them. 
There was much pessimism as to what would happen to the 
representative England team, 

'Fhese South African bowlers of 1907 were a landmark in 
cricket. On tlie matting wickets of the Cape, Bosaiiqiiet’s 
invention of the googly had been developed into a standard 
type of howling. Tfiey were not the ordinary type of high- 
tossed slow leg-break bowlers. Their pace was slow-medium 
to riiedium. To iny mind A. E. Vogler was the best of 
them. He coiiiti l)owi in two styles. With the new ball he 
liowicd iricdiiiin-pace righi-lumd stuff with a peculiar dipping 
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thought that anyone but a convict would have mended so 
crickSY I was walking about by the end of July. Then I had 
a booi'madc ivith an iron upright and a strap round my knee, 
•nui I went hunting in November. The next spring I went to 
consult a specialist in London as to my prospects. He told 
me that I had had a great career, but must never again go in 
for 'invthing athletic. I paid him thice guineas. I consulted 
-mother specialist. He said the same thing. I paid him three 
-.■uinca.s. I consulted a third. He said that if he were I he 
would forget about the accident and go on as if nothing had 
ever happened. I paid him three guineas. So I started cricket 
in May with a score of 8o against Yorkshire on a wet wicket, 
and developed an off drive of a kind I had never before pro- 
fes.sed, due to the iron stanchion supporting my left leg. As I 
went on making runs, I was asked to play for England. After 
a month I took off the iron stanchion, and I have never felt 

the injury again. _ _ c r i 4 • i o .. 

Contrary to expectations, the batting of England in the liist 

Test Match at Lord’s was a success. We scored 428, of which 
Braund made 104 and Gilbert Jessop 93. We had a good 
batting side, with Tom Hayward, John Tyldesley, R. E. 
Foster, George Hirst, and Jessop, not to mention J. N. Craw- 
ford, Arnold, and Lilley. In this match we all made runs 
except Foster, Hirst, and Arnold. Vogier bowled finely, taking 
7 wickets for 128. Then Arnold ran through the South 
Africans for a total of 140, of which David Nourse and 
Aubrey Faulkner made 106 between them and no one else 
double figures. Arnold’s 5 wickets for 37 on a good wicket 
a«-ainst such strong batting was worthy of his class. But the 
South Africans drew the match in brave style, chiefly owing 
to a memorable century by their wicket-keeper, P. W. Sherweli. 

The second Test Match at Leeds is historic as a nightmare 
needle match. The wicket at Headingley was the most difiicult 
sticky wicket ever played on in a Test in England. Genuine 
glue. We won the toss and were promptly bowled out for a 
total of 76 by Faulkner, Sinclair and Vogier. Faulkner took 
6 wickets for 17 runs. Tom Hayward made 24, George Hirst 
Tnhn Tvldeslev 12: nobody else double figures. We then 
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Colin Blythe with his slow medium left-hand artistry got 8 
wickets for 59 rims. At this stage there remained three- 
quarters of an hour’s play that day in a poor light. R. E. 
Foster w^anted to put in some of the lesser batsmeiij but I 
persuaded him to let me go in with Tom Hayward. I always 
believed in doing the bold thing and standing by the regular 
batting order. As usual, this came off; Tom and I played out 
time. When we returned undefeated to the pavilion, R. E. 
Foster was one of the happiest captains I have met in a Test 
Match. Next day I knocked up 54 runs, and I choose to 
flatter myself that this ivas a good innings. Tyldcsiey made 
30 and Foster 22, so we finished oil with a score of 162. In the 
fourth innings Colin Blythe figured as unplayable. He took 7 
wickets for 40 runs. So w'e won by 53 runs. The strain of the 
match was severe, especially on Colin Blythe, who was com-* 
pletely knocked up. From start to finish he never bowled a 
single ball except of impeccable length. The situation was 
that three bad overs could have lost the match. This was the 
tautest cricket match in which I ever played. 

The third match at the Oval was played on a most im- 
comfortable wicket; nearly as bad in the earlier stages as that 
at Leeds. I look back on the match with fine self-appreciation, 
because I scored 129 without a chance against very difficult 
bowling on a foul wicket. Tell it not in Gath, but this wTts 
the best innings I ever played in my life. R. E. Foster scored 
52 runs with more discomfort than this fine batsman usually 
displayed. Our total ran to 295, It might easily have been a 
hare loo. The wicket rolled out better, and South Africa 
scored 178. This time Colin Blythe took 5 xvickets for 61 runs. 
S. J. Snooke, wiio in 1934 was manager of the South African 
team in England, played very well indeed for 63. David 
Nourse and Sinclair also played w^ell for thirty-odd apiece. 
Our second innings realised only 138. Vogler did the damage, 
getting wickets not only for himself, hut for Schwarz and 
Nourse. In the fourth innings South Africa saved the game 
by good all-round batting. They finished off only 138 behind, 
with 5 wickets in hand on an improving wucket. We all of us 
on the England side thought very well of the cricket displayed 
by South Africa in this match. It was good enough to stamp 
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tlieiii as a powerful team. In a way it was a pity they did not 
briii^T cjif a win, as it would have put South Africa on the map 
of cricket where South Africa belonged. 

Again in 1912 the South African team did not succeed in 
Test Mtitebes against England in showing their true value. 
The Eiiglaiid team was specially strong in possessing sound 
baismeii right down to number ten, and a set of dangerous 
vvet-'wicket bowlers. The appalling weather of this season 
played entirely into our hands against cricketers who came 
from a simsiiirie country and their own quick matting wickets. 
Wc won all three Test Matches against them. 

At Lord’s on a mud wicket Frank Foster and Barnes were 
too much for their batsmen. We won by an innings and 6a. 
In the first innings Foster got 5 wickets for 16 runs and 
Barnes 5 for ^5 in a total score of 58. Only David Nourse 
made double figures. He was a solid yet powerful left-hand 
bat afrx‘r tiie type of Philip Mead, of Hampshire. Our first 
iiinitigs score was 337. Reggie Spooner played one of Ms 
classic innings of 1 19, and Frank Woolley was in his best vein 
for 73. The South Africans did better in their next innings, 
because C. B. Llewellyn, who had come from Natal into the 
Hampshire county team, wiiipped Foster and Barnes at their 
best ail over the field for a remarkable effort of 75. Llewellyn 
was a Icft-liaiided wristy hitter who scored very quickly. He 
ivas qualified !)y Hampshire as a medium-pace left-hand 
bow'ier, and, strangely enough, had been selected as a reserve 
liO'Wier for England against Australia. A very talented 
cricketer. This time Barnes took 6 wickets for 85 and Foster 
3 for 54. Llewellyn certainly gave us all a lesson in how to 
play Sidney Barnes on a wet wicket. 

The South African team was, on paper, as good as in 1907. 
I’heir one loss was Vogler, but in his place they had a new 
bowler of exceptional quality in S. J. Pegler. He was a peculiar 
leg-break bowler. He did not toss the ball in the air, but as to 
pace looked like a regulation medium-pace off-break bowler. 
In this match he took 7 wickets for 65 runs. When we had 
the situation in hand in this match I tried to produce Jack 
Hobbs as a fast bowler. My experiment did not win the 
approval of the critics. Jack Hobbs was a batsman, therefore 
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he could not possibly be a bowler. All the same, but for Ms 
innate modesty, I would have made one of him. 

We won the second match at Leeds by 174 runs. For us 
Jack Hobbs, Reggie Spooner, young J. W. Hcariic, and Frank 
Woolley all did well in batting; especially Reggie Spooner, 
who was in his best form and made a iirst-rate job of dealing 
with the troublesome South African leg-break bowling. He is 
one of the very few first-rate batsmen whom I have seen able 
to play the classical forward stroke successfully at leg ])rcaks. 
But his forward stroke was not a thrust: it was a circular swing 
with his wrists as a centre; moreover, he kept his eye on the 
ball right up to the instant of impact. My belief is that if he 
had been able to go to Australia he would have proved one of 
the biggest scorers in the annals of Test Match cricket. In 
this second match Sidney Barnes again dominated the 
opposing batsmen. His craftsmanship and control were a 
delight. 

In the third Test Match at the Oval we enjoyed a foul 
wicket. Sidney Barnes enjoyed what he described as 
veritable beano.” Barnes rarely said anything, and he was not 
by nature an enthusiast, so the phrase has weight. We got the 
South Africans out for totals of 95 and 93, None of their 
batsmen except H. W. Taylor, S. J. Snooke, and the im- 
permeable David Nourse could do much. The wicket did not 
suit Frank Foster. Barnes and Frank WMolley took 5 wickets 
each in the first innings, and Barnes 8 for 29 in the second. 
We won easily by 10 wickets, but we owed our runs chiefly to 
Jack Hobbs, whose skill in dealing with difficult bowling by 
Pegler and Faulkner was a lesson in technique. No one else 
except Spooner and young Hearne made runs. 

So England won the Triangular Tournament. Wc were a 
very fine side and the bad wet wickets played into our hands. 

This was the only season in wRich I saw much of the bats- 
manship of Jack Hobbs. His grand career was spread over the 
years rather after my time. When one remembers the War 
cut out four of the seasons of his prime, his record in big 
cricket is the more admirable. But there have been other 
great run-getters who did not rival Jack Hobbs in polish and 
finish and mastery. He sailed along through sunshine and 
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storm on a perfectly even keel with an alert pair of aristo- 
cratic hands on the helm of the game. His quiet gentility 
disguises a thoroughly resolute and pugnacious subsoil of 
ternperament. Jack Hobbs is an able fellow who can make a 
first-rate speech, and he has drooping eyelashes which would 
be invaluable in Hollywood. He deserves his iron gates. 

There was no more big cricket till the winter of 1 920-1, when 
Johnny Douglas captained an England tour in Australia and 
lost all five Test Matches. This was the era of the two great 
Australian fast bowlers J. M. Gregory and E. A. Macdonald. 
Their batting was powerful, with Macartney, Armstrong, 
Collins, Bardsley, J. M. Taylor, Kclieway, and Pellew. 

In 1921 Warwick Armstrong brought his strong side to 
England and won three matches for Australia, with two 
drawn. Our cricket was in an inchoate state. Johnny Douglas 
was a fine all-round cricketer, but in his captaincy no idea ever 
emerged. Being then in my fiftieth year, I was astonished on 
April 25th, which happened to be my birthday, to get a letter 
from H. K. Foster, asking me what sort of form I was in and 
whether I was inclined to take on the captaincy of England, 
I wrote back telling him I could play bad bowling very well, 
but could not see much fun in taking on Gregory and Mac- 
donald so early in the season. However, the Selection Com- 
mittee—FO'Ster, Spooner, and John Daniell — wanted me to 
play in the first Test Match at Nottingham under the cap- 
taincy of Johnny Douglas, with a view to taking over the 
captaincy for the remainder of the matches if, as they antici- 
pated, things went wrong. I replied that there was sense in 
resuscitating me if they were bunkered for a captain, but no 
sense in producing a man of fifty to lion-tame two of the finest 
fast bowlers ever known in Test Match cricket. So it was 
agreed that if things went wrong at Nottingham we should 
reconsider the situation for Lord's. 

At Nottingham things went wrong, about as wrong as they 
coiilci go, so I agreed to play at Lord's under Douglas's cap- 
taincy provided I made runs against fast bowling in the 
interval 1 was duly selected for the England eleven at 'Lord's, 
but I did not meanwhile get runs against fast bowling and 
did not fancy taking on the Australian fast bowlers on a fast 
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wicket. Had there been likelihood of a wet wicket, I would 
have played, 

I was playing for Hampshire just before the Lord’s Test 
Match, and I had a brain-wave. I went np to London by an 
evening train and saw the selectors. I said to them, that their 
difliciilty was to find a batsman likely to knock off Gregory and 
Macdonald, who appeared to be on top of our batsixien. 
'' Take my advice/’ I said, and play Lionel Teniiysorh He is 
much more than a mere hitter. If he likes he can play proper 
cricket. He has a fine knack of hitting fast bowiiiiit* If voii 
play him he may bat like a cotv till he ha.s made 15, fire a 
couple over slips’ head, edge a couple between his legs and 
the wicket; but if he survives he tvili proceed to make 75 and 
you will have another Jessop.” They took my advice. Lionel 
Tennyson was played at Lord’s. He did precisely what I bad 
prophesied. He scored 74 not out. But we lost again. 

The next move was that I should take on the captaincy at 
Leeds. To this I consented, having seen the English batsmen 
at Lord’s and perceiving that I could not be less valuable than 
some of them against fast bowling. I consented because Hamp- 
shire were playing the Australians in the next few days and 
I could try myself out. I made 59 and 37, and none of their 
bowlers bothered me except Arthur Mailey, who, being one 
of the greatest of all leg-break bowlers, bothered other people 
as well It happened that in this match Bardsicy scored one 
of his left-handed double centuries. Just as he was on the 
edge of his second century it occurred to me that wLeii he 
had registered it he would have a go. I guCsSsed, too, that as 
he wns not a straight driver he would have a go with his 
favourite square cut. So I crept in from deep square cover to 
backward point rather near in as that was where a mis-hit 
would go. Sure enough he did exactly wLat I had anticipated, 
and offered me a dolly sliced catch which I caught; but I 
caught it on the tip of my crooked little finger. With a 
damaged hand I did not care to take the field in a Test Match, 
so I had to cry off the Leeds match. 

Thus it was that the selectors made Lionel Tennyson cap- 
tain, and he split his hand in the Australian first innings at 
Leeds and was more severely incapacitated than I shoiikl have 
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liecn. All the same he scored 63 and 36. Lionel Tennyson did 
not succeed in beating the Australians, who won all three 
Test A'latclics which were finished, but he proved an excellent 
captaiiL Had he chosen to devote himself to mastering the 
formal terliniquc of batting instead of amusing himself with 
'hitting a long ball at least once an over he would have been 
a great batsman. He had a line eye and a fine natural talent. 
'Whenever lie went in early on the list with me for Hampshire 
Ids 'back play was excellent. When he ivcnt in later he aban- 
doned science and carted straight good-length, ba’lls over the 
Kfjiiarc leg boundary. 

So my connection with big cricket ended on a merry if 
vicarious note. 

Much has happened in the world of cricket since then. Don 
Bradman has arrived, of whom everything that it is possible 
to say has been said, and much of it is self-contradictory. They 
tell me that it is because Don Bradman has revolutionised 
batting that nobody now drives to the boundary in any direc- 
tion between cover point and forward short leg, and not often 
in, the latter direction, else forward short leg would not be 
there. With this I cannot agree, because I have often seen 
Don Bradman drive a very long ball over the bowler’s head 
when the bowler brought himself to pitch the ball far enough 
up for this stroke. 

T,hc truth is tiiat the prevalence of swerve, leg-break and 
googly bowling has substituted the numerical success of Her- 
bert Siitcliflc and Ponsford for the poetry of Palairet and the 
iiiagnificence of MacLaren. Herbert Sutcliffe is undoubtedly 
one o.f tlie most accomplished batsmen of all time, but modern 
bowling has not allowed him to make his runs in the way that 
runs were made by trie Lytteltons, A. G. Steel, and William 
Gunn. 'Had he not accommodated his methods to the modern 
form of attack so artfully he would not have defeated it so 
signa'lly, 

T'here is much discussion as to whether the protagonists of 
modern cricket arc or are not as good as their forefathers. 
Such disputes are fruitless because one cannot ecpiate the con- 
ditions. Wlieii I see Weaker Hammond playing an innings I 
aril afraid I doubt whetlier any of the batsmen of my day 
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could play better, and I am not at all sure that even Truiiiper 
had a greater charm; and when it comes to pure mastery of 
technique I incline to give the palm to Hammond. 

As for the comparative merits of English and Australian 
cricket to-day, I do not think any of the young Australian 
batsmen are as good as tiuttoii and Compton. But we shall 
know more about our batsmen when O’Reilly retires to a 
headmastership, and much more about our bowlers when 
Don Bradman devotes himself exciusivelv to tiie Stock Ex- 

j 

change. 

There is a quantity of remarkably good young Ixatsnieii in 
first-class cricket. I dare say, too, that young bowlers will ap- 
pear if and when the wickets give them a diaiicc. But why 
it is that fast bowling has died out and slow left-hand bowling 
has become so scarce, is a mystery. 

One thing that strikes me is that all but a handful of the 
best batsmen of the ’nineties would have had to go through 
an apprenticeship before they could tackle success fully the 
best of the swerve and leg-break bowlers we sec to-day, and all 
but a handful of the modern batsmen would have to alter 
their game materially to cope with the genuinely fast bowlers 
and the impeccably accurate slow and medium-pace bowlers 
of the ’nineties. 

I have a notion that the cricket of the ’nineties and early 
nineteen hundreds was more amusing to watch, but I am not 
at all sure that the game of to-day is not more difficult to 
play. The fast bowling, however, were it here, would make 
a difference. If you look at the score sheets of big matches of 
the older period you will see that quite often your Tom 
Richardson or your Lockwood accounted for two or three of 
the half-dozen picked batsmen very early in their innings. 
The modern batsman has only himself to blame if he does 
not play himself in; the modern bowler gives him time to do 
so. The old-fashioned fast bowler often had you out before 
you had time to orient yourself. 

Cricket remains a great game; and, in the absence of crises, 
perhaps the greatest common interest of the Empire. 
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CORINTHIAN AND SAINT 

W HEN I made contact with first-class football the Asso- 
ciation world was in a turmoil. Payment of players 
was at the time entirely illegal, but everybody knew 
that in the Midlands and North there was any amount of pro- 
fessionalism and surreptitious persuasion. 

The situation was paradoxical. In London and the South 
the game was genuinely amateur, and, as may be seen from 
the composition of the International teams, the playing 
strength of the clubs was decidedly greater; but here the 
authorities were in favour of pulling the ostrich’s head out of 
the sand and legalising professionalism. The Midlands and 
the North, where the sand was provided, were altogether 
against it. The issue was finally decided by campaigns in the 
Press and a growth of what is called public opinion, which 
really means public sentiment. The root of the -difference was 
that football in the Midlands and North was played by wage- 
earners, whereas in the South most of the strong clubs were 
composed of relatively leisured men. 

The special case that pushed the antis ” over the edge was 
when the famous Preston North End Club was summoned to 
the cross-bar of justice. Their patron and manager, Mr. 
Slidell, presented himself to the court and opened his defence 
by genially stating that his club certainly did pay their players, 
and what about it? Nowadays, when there are so many pro- 
fessional clubs which so entirely monopolise public attention, 
and w'lien football stars are bought and sold at sidereal figures, 
al! tills sounds very long ago. 

Having afterwards in my time played for what w^as then 
one of the strongest professional clubs, Southampton, for 
stnxTal seasons, including two when the club headed the list 
of file Soiitliern I.eague and one when we got through to the 
final of the Cup-ties, and having immensely enjoyed all the 
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strenuous League and Cup-tie football along with a band of 
fine players and fine fellows, I am about the last highbrow 
amateur to be prejudiced against professional football What 
is more, for the Corinthians and Casuals I played against most 
of the best professional clubs of the day from iS88 to 1902, 
and enjoyed magnificent games. Ail the same, I must say that 
ill the early days of professionalism one knocked up against a 
lot of foul play in the Midlands and North, especially minor 
foul play on the part of the minor football team,s. This big 
difference of attitude was not due to professionalism: it was 
due to the way everybody all round up there looked at things. 
The proof is that the modern professional teams, most of 
them, so far as I have seen, have an altogether different 
mind. But then they come from a far more cultivated class. 
When the Arsenal players stay at the Grand Hotel at Brighton 
you would not distinguish between them and the generality of 
other leisured young men. It must be remembered, too, that 
the early professionals were very near the days when the Old 
Etonians and Old Carthusians were Cup winners, and played 
a game which we should now call very foul. All sorts of 
roughnesses were allowed, such as hacking and tripping. The 
Old Etonian Lord Kinnaird reckoned the finest player of his 
day was famed for his ruthlessness. One day Sir Francis 
Marindin, at one time President of the F.A., called upon his 
mother, who expressed her fear that Arthur would some day 
come home with a broken leg. “Never mind/' he consoled 
her, “ it will not be his own.” 

C. W. Alcock, for many years Secretary of the Surrey Cricket 
Club, captain of the Old Harrovians, in a pause in a game, 
while rubbing his shins, pointedly asked Lord Kinnaird, “ Are 
we going to play the game, or are we going to have hacking?” 

“ Oh, let us have hacking,” was the bland reply. And they 
did. 

The cheerful ruthlessness of football as played by Lord 
Kinnaird and Charlie Alcock and their contemporaries was 
soon legislated out of the game when professionalism swept 
over the world of Association Football Accidents and injuries 
became too expensive. 

A feature which escapes appreciation is that the earlier hey- 
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ckiy of professional football, between, say, the middle ’eighties 
and tlic iiiicldle ’nineties, produced a standard of play in the 
leading teams of the Midlands and Nortii at least equal to 
tliat of the best modem professional clubs. I am quite sure 
tiiat the old triumphant Ih'eston North End team, together 
with Aston Villa, Everton, Sunderland, and suchlike, would 
at the very least have played the best modern professional 
teams level, and my own feeling is that the best team of that 
day would beat the best team of this. It is true that modern 
tactics produce an, apparently faster game, but there is not the 
same precision and control of the ball. In particular, modern 
Iialf-back play is not as good as in the great professional teams 
of the early days. 

Even more interesting is it that though the first powerful 
era of the professional class produced a standard of play 
certainly equal to that of to-day, nevertheless the best amateur 
team then could show a standard of football equal, if not 
superior, to that of the professionals, whereas nowadays the 
professionals have quite obliterated the amateurs. I very 
much douf)t — ^thoiigh, of course, one can never substantiate 
these comparisons — I very much doubt whether in the history 
ci£ Association football from the beginning right up to the 
present any stronger teams have taken the field than those of 
the greai: Corinthian club round about the middle ’eighties. 

The Corinthian F.C. was brought into being by the cleverest 
man who ever appeared in connexion with the promotion of 
football. This was the famous N. L. Jackson, universally 
known as Pa.” He had been a protagonist of the historic 
struggles between professionalism and amateurism. When 
professionalism won the day and began its swamping growth, 
lie saw that, if tlie amateurs were to liold their own, at least 
one club of selected players must be formed. Why not build 
up a club of picked players from all the Old Boys’ teams? 
Tliis could be <lonc if the select club did not go in for the 
Ciij), and so left tlie Old Boys’ teams uiidimiiiished for the 
(:oir!f)edaion which was the main interest in the football wo, rid 
of the day. 

¥:i ” J'ackson was admirable. When in my fourth year at 
Oxford I was sustaining the role of the Prince of Morocco for 
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the O.U.D.S. in the “Merchant of Venice/' “Pa” wired to 
me to play for the Corinthians on Saturday in the position of 
outside right, I like to think I would have been a good out- 
side right had I ever played there; but as it happened I had 
never played anywhere in first-class football but full-back. 
Anyway, we had a matinee on Saturday, and I wired in- 
ability. “ Pa ” wired back: “ Please manage to play stop sake 
of amateur football stop you will probably get your inter- 
national cap against Scotland at outside right if you play 
stop Jackson.” “ Pa,” I may say, was on the Selection Com- 
mittee, so he was not telegraphing through his hat. It was a 
temptation and, come to that, “ Pa ” Jackson was not unlike 
a mild Mephistopheles in appearance. But I could not disen- 
tangle myself from the matinee. 

The Corinthians went through several successive phases of 
power. Its first prime was from 1884 to 1887. The forward 
line I have never seen equalled, and the brothers A. M. and 
P. M. Walters at full-back, with W. R. Moon in goal, formed 
the best defence England has ever had against Scotland. 

The main forwards were W. M. Cobboid, E. C. Bambridge, 
Tinsley Lindley, and George Brann. Cobboid, an Old Car- 
thusian, was a positive genius. A spare body on tremendously 
powerful hips and legs, he was a magician as a dribbler. He 
had a shuffling run and seemed to wriggle through his 
opponents, and he had a knack of shooting unexpectedly from 
impossible angles. His partner on the left wing, E. C. Bam- 
l)ridge, had a fairy left foot for centring the ball, was always 
spotless, and was known in the North as “ The Dude.” Once, 
after he had broken his leg and was not expected to play in 
a big match, he turned up, and he turned out wearing a big 
shill-guard. The Corinthians never wore shin-guards, and 
this, apart from other characters, always made their white- 
shiited, blue-kiiickered teams appear to advantage against the 
armoured bare-legged professionals. Everybody expected 
Bam to get crocked. But he survived the game and scored 
the winning goal. He had worn his shin-guard on the 
sound leg. 

This left wing played repeatedly for England against Scot- 
land, together with their centre-forward and colleague, Tinsley 
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Lindley, now His Honour Judge Lindley, of Nottingham, 
reckoned to be as fine a centre-forward as ever played. Lindley 
was slightly built and skilfully elusive. Half-backs seemed 
to be chasing a shadow. He had a pair of conjuring feet and 
a trick of timing a shot at goal from a crossing ball, after the 
manner of Ranji's glance to leg, George Brami, the inside 
right, was afterwards one of the best batsmen in the Sussex 
cricket eleven in the time of Ranji and myself. He also played 
creditably in the Golf Amateur Championship and took a 
successful team to South Africa when he was over seventy. 
He was one of the finest forwards who ever played for England 
against Scotland. In the famous England v. Scotland match 
of 1886, with Cobbold, Bambridge and Lindley on the sam.e 
side, the Scottish critics picked him out as the best forward on 
the field. This England team is said to have been the best 
that has ever played against Scotland. 

The brothers Walters as a pair of backs I never saw 
equalled. There have been as good players individually, but 
together they have never been surpassed. Each weighed about 
13 stone, all muscle and bone. They were fast and were very 
accurate in kicking, and very good with their heads. Their 
defence was daring. They played close up to their half-backs, 
trusting to their own pace to overhaul any fast forw^ard who 
might break through. They tackled their man like charging 
hulls. When they got the ball, unless their goal was in danger, 
they did not boot it down the field, but pushed it through 
along the ground or quite low to one of their forwards. 

Round about the time of these players the Blackburn Rovers 
were at the zenith of their Cup-winning career, but the 
Corinthians beat them 8 — i at Blackburn in the season of 
1884-5, again 6 — o in the season 1885-6. The England 
eleven of 1886 o. Scotland, already mentioned as probably 
the best England has ever produced, contained nine 
Corinthians. 

In the second prime of the Corinthians their great defence 
of Moon and the two Walters at first remained; so, toO', for the 
most part, did Brann and Lindley. But a new great line of 
forwards came into being, among them J. ¥. Veitcli, of the 
Old Westminsters, G. H. Cotteriil, of Brighton College, both 
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of Cambridge, both six-footers of splendid physique. The 
physique of the line as they came on the field was heroic. 
Norman Bailey, the great half-back of the previous period, 
was gone; he was replaced by C. Wreford Brown, the Old 
Cartesian. The Corinthians of this phase beat the all-con- 
quering Preston North End team by 5 — o in a match at 
Richmond. North End was at its zenith, and its team is still 
regarded by many as since unequalled by any professional 
club. 

C. Wreford Brown, apart from being, perhaps, the best 
centre-half of his day, presents a difficulty as to what day 
was his day. He was playing for England against Scotland at 
centre-half before I began first-class football, and he was still 
going strong in good-class football years after I stopped. I 
saw him playing an excellent game against a strong school 
team when he was well over fifty. I believe he was playing at 
the age of 59. 

Another half-back of this period was A. G. Henfrey, who 
started as a forward. His nickname was Cocky,'’ and he was 
a wit. On tour with the Corinthians in 1891, I saw Henfrey 
win a bet off a Scotsman. He had sat down to take off his 
boots on a locker in the changing-room. The locker-lid 
was off its hinges. He wagered the Scot that he would sit 
down dressed as he was on the small red-hot stove in the 
corner. The Scot took him. Cocky Henfrey rose, with the 
lid of the locker hidden behind him under his coat-tails. He 
sidled up to the red-hot stove and sat down on it just long 
enough for a cloud of blue smoke to rise. The Scot remarked, 
'' Verra guid/' and paid up. 

Along with the giants Veitch and Cotterill entered another 
magnificent forward, R. C. Gosling, of the Old Etonians, very 
fast, skilful, and unselfish. Otherwise he was an M.F.H. with 
a princely income, and played in perfectly valeted brown boots 
which must have cost him a fiver. He aided the Corinthians 
in their reputation up North as a team of toffs. We were 
suspected of being Guards officers and young squires. Cer- 
tainly we were a presentable lot, and I am not sure I would 
not rate R. C. Gosling as the best-looking man of my acquaint- 
ance. In the blond Viking style, George Cotterill might be a 
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rival. JoliB Veitch was an ivory-faced hero with a black 
I lions tad le. The brothers Walters were both exceptionally 
line-looking fellows of the Nordic type. 

The great event, or series of events, of a Corinthian season 
was the Ciiristnias tour in the north of England and the south 
of: Scotland. Sometimes two teams took the field on the same 
day, and dierc were matches every other day for a fortnight. 
The game of games was on New Year's Day at Hampden 
Park, Glasgow, against the crack Scottish amateur club, 
Queen’s Park. There has never been finer football played for 
the sport of the game than between the Corinthians and 
Queen's Park in the New Year matches. The Scottish sup- 
porters took a keen interest, not only in the game, but also in 
the personalities of the Corinthian side. 

The first time I played at Hampden Park was just after I 
had done my then world’s record of 23 feet 6|- inches in the 
long jump. That day my partner at back was F. R. Pelly, a 
great player and a great man weighing in the neighbourhood 
of 18 stone, and very active at that. As we walked on to the 
field a soieraii-looking Scot with a bristly moustache said, 
“ Yon’s the laddie who jumped twenty-three feet.'' 

“Heciil A bonny height!” was the reply. '‘And he must 
ha’ made a hole when he came doon.” He had supposed that 
if anybody was to jump 23 feet high it must be the giant. 

We had tremendous fun on these Corinthian tours, but it 
was often stiff going. On one journey our train broke down 
on the field of Bannockburn; that is to say, one engine could 
not puli it tliroiigh the snow. So our engine went off to get 
another. When wc got to Stirling the locals had thawed the 
iron ground with salt. This created a lake of mud, to the 
dcptiri of six inches, with an iron bottom. When the two team.s 
lined up diey looked like twenty-two men on wooden legs; 
not a iioot was visible. 

The giant, forwards, Veitch, Cotterill, and Gosling, over- 
lapped into the third great Corinthian phase, but this became 
the era of that marvellous centre-forward, G. O. Smith, the 
most famous perhaps of all Corinthian forrvards. 

Tlicrc is tiispure whether he was a better centre-forward 
iIkiii Tinsley lindley, but he was certainly the best of his 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIGINS OF AN ENGLISHMAN 

I N common with an easy majority of my countrymen 1 
have it that my ancestors did not come over with William 
the Conqueror; they Vv^ere here to meet him, when he landed. 
This claim may have been made by others; but in m,y case it 
happens to be as capable of proof as anything so far away can 
be. The proof consists in the certainty that even up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century the Weald of Sussex was 
so devoid of roads that the people who were there, unless rich , 
and powerful, had to stay there. Inasmuch as the family from 
which I derive are recorded as inhabiting one of the few 
clearings in the great Forest of the Ridge in the early Middle 
Ages, there is no doubt whatever that they must have been 
there as long as you like before. I therefore claim to be a 
Weald man of the Forest Ridge of Sussex and of ancient Saxon 
stock. 

You must know that in olden days the kingdom — not the 
county, please — of Sussex consisted of a narrow strip of coast- 
land, mostly sea-marsh, with patches of sound and c^querable 
soil, the latter selected as landing-places by suchjAdventu^rs 
as Julius Caesar and William of Falaise, between the long 
range of the South Downs and the sea; of these Downs them- 
selves; and north of the Downs of a wilderness of impaietrable 
forest 120 mi,les long by 30 broad, extending inland up to the 
North Downs. This forest in Saxon times was called the 
Anxiredsweald, which means the uninhabited ^^roodland. 
Along the northern edge of this, more or less paralle,^wii4i « 
the South Downs, rose the Forest Ridge whiclp began on the 
borders of Hampshire and extended eastwards till it forked 
off into Kent and south-eastward down to the Sussex coase* 
near Hastings — roughly speaking, of course; and it wa|a rough 
country. Round about the times of the Saxon chroniciers and 
Doomsday Book it appears that there were only somi half- 
dozen clearings in all the Weald, and one of these was known 

^3 
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as Ridrefeld, which learned linguists say means ''The open 
country where the horned cattle feed/' and which is now 
called Rotherfiefd. The district includes Mayfield and Crow- 
borough. You can see all this in the map attached to the 
Issued Doomsday Book for Sussex. 

Now the clearing of Rotherfield was like the other clearings 
in the Andredsweald in that it lies near the headwaters of 
one of the slow-flowing Sussex rivers. Sussex is divided into 
strips of about equal size by five south-running rivers : the 
Arun, which finds the sea at Littlehampton, the Adur at 
Shoreham, the Ouse at Seaford, the Cuckmere not far from 
Beachy Head, and the Rother at Rye. They are not great 
rivers, but they have had their uses. Other eminent authorities 
may have other opinions, but I say the history of inland 
Sussex is that the ancient British inhabitants along the coast- 
strip used their coracles to push inland as far as they could 
go northwards up the rivers, and they w^ere the people who 
started the little clearings near the headwaters of these 
streams. It was the only way they could penetrate the great 
Forest; and no doubt when they could go no further in their 
small boats they followed the streams on foot, as is the habit 
of tho^ who explore blind woodlands, because if you follow 
a stream in your adventure you can always find your way 
back. Wl^en the Romans disturbed the aborigines and planted 
themselves |t Chichester and Pevensey and other chosen spots 
along the coast, I have no doubt that the rightful owners of 
the soil took refuge up the rivers and along their forest paths; 
at any r^tje, there is trace of the Romans in most of the ancient 
' clearings. No doubt the Romans followed them to their lairs. 
Whe% the Saxons came and occupied the shore (already called 
Saxon tTT'lTrevent them adopting it in person) they too pushed 
, UP tl>e rivers as far as they were navigable and then followed 
the tracks uprthe streams. Hence the Saxon clearings along 
the Forest Ridge. 

What happened to the other clearings is immaterial, but a 
Saxon '^duke,” which in those days meant just a military 
chief of a district, Berthwald by name, w^as in possession of 
, tfie dfitrict of Rotherfield about a hundred and fifty years 
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tlie rest of die history of Rotherfield, and if one of his no 
doubt more honourable retainers was not an ancestor of mine 
I do not know who was. There is a legend in my family that 
one of our forefathers was the Saxon soldier w'hc* helped his 
Queen to find the body of King Harold after the y>attle of 
Hastings. (King Harold was not shot in the eye hj a high- 
angle arrow. He \¥as wounded in the groin, and his Qiiieen 
found him on the field and William allowed her to take him 
away for burial) But I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
except in so far that no legend arises from nothing. 

The point of all this is that my family name 'under the 
guise of Le Frc comes into documentary evidence at Mayfield 
and Rotlieiiieid about the time of Henry III and on to the 
time of Elizabcf.ln and that its owners must have been hard- 
working honest folk, because by the time of George I. they 
had succeeded in possessing themselves of a certain amount 
of land and other substance, so that finally they and their 
allied family of B'urges, sometimes by the lawful process of 
intermarriage, became possessed of one of the manors and 
several of the qiiaskmanor houses thereabouts. These grey 
stone houses were not great ones, but they were beautiful, and 
you would have much annoyed any of their possesso'rs*miles.s 
you called hi'm Sq'uire. 

For instance, old. Rothcr House at one time belonged to us; 
it is gone now, but when it wvas there t.he river Ilbtlicr rose 
in its cellars. This was not the only river that rose nearby. A 
main tributary of the Medway and a main tributary of the 
Ouse have their source w^ithin a circle of a coiiplC|r cj|: miles. 
Another of our houses was Brook House close by Jarvis Brook. 
And to show you our antiquity you should note t!iat#vhen . 
tliey were boring for CrowBorough waterworks clo5?^'y Jarvis 
Brook they discovered in the blue gait clay the solid foot^rin^s^ 
of a great bird, iioiv preserved in the British Museum, which 
resembled those of an ostrich but were three times the size 
with a stride of seventy inches. That carries you back to 
diiiivian times and the cavemen. Then there was Walshes 
Manor, which originally belonged to the Fermor faffily but 
came into our possession a hundred and fifty years a^go aild ^ 
remained ours till the death of my grandfather. Then there 
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was Skipper's Hill near Mayfield, which at one time belonged 
to my father and I wish it belonged to me, but it does not 
because my faftier sold it to Edward Lloyd, the singer, and he 
sold it to L®rd Hood, and he sold it to a Mr. Nicholson. When 
I was a# small boy I saw the ancient manor of Walshes and 
it seemed a wonderful world — especially as the huge stone 
farmyard with an enormous black-and-white bull chewing 
straw was adjacent to the back door. Skipper's Hill I saw during 
several holidays from school. A squat, rambling super-farm- 
house, A small park sloped down to the valley with Crow- 
borough beacon in the distance. A dining-room with a low 
ceiling and heavy oak beams and an open fireplace nearly as 
big as the room itself. Behind the great barn abutting on the 
house there was a clump of tall trees and a pond, the bottom 
of which consisted of generations of fallen leaves. On the 
pond was one uncompanionable Muscovy drake. Alongside 
the clump of trees was a sparse orchard with the finest sea of 
daffodils in Sussex. After all these generations all that I, the 
eldest son, now possess in the ancient Saxon clearing is a pew 
in Rotherfield Church. That is the result of generation after 
generation of five sons and four daughters. In that part of the 
world they divide up inheritances. 

Skipper's Hill was the excuse of my residential qualification 
to play ci^cket for Sussex, but you will agree with me, having 
r^d what IJiave written above, that the accident of my mother 
being in Surrey when I was born was a very good reason why 
Surrey should ask me to play in one match and then cast me 
away tq €he territory of my forefathers. The truth is that 
* technically I had no qualification for Sussex at all, but equit- 
ably f certainly had a right to play for that county because I 
do not how anybody can be more Sussex than I am. 
Skippr's Hill now belongs to Mrs, Nicholson, the widow of 
the purchaseri«^This is very interesting because the name of 
the house was due to it being formerly one of the farm-manor- 
houses used as a safe-deposit by the smugglers. When my 
father l^ved there for a few years the spacious cellars still 
contaiq^d a large consignment of gin of the kind known as 
squareTace. These cellars were at one time connected with a 
long underground passage to an outlying farm building. 
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Thus it is discovered that my forefathers were connected 
with the highly respectable industry of smuggling. Indeed, I 
suspect that their rural prosperity and reasonable ownership 
of land were not entirely due to successful fafitiing. In 
common with most of the squires, farmers, and ckrgy of 
Sussex during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they 
were financiers and promoters of fair trade. They seem to 
have been directly concerned with the better kind of smuggling. 
This was the illicit export to France and Holland of wool. 
Indirectly they were behind the tougher but still illicit import 
of tea, spirits, tobacco, and silk. The successful growth of 
smuggling in Sussex was due not only to the length of its 
accessible sea coast all the way from Selsey to Rye, but to the 
ancient characteristic of this land, the paucity of roads, and 
the impenetrable w^oods. In Roman times those best of road*- 
makers succeeded in engineering only two main roads and two 
subsidiaries. One main road they led from Chichester along 
the coast to Southampton and then northwards through Win- 
chester. The other, from Pevensey eastwards into Kent, join- 
ing up with Wading Street, w^hich runs from Dover to Chester. 
So the Forest of the Weald withstood any frontal attack even 
from the Romans. In the time of Charles II there were four 
roads mentioned in a Command Survey. Even as late as 1 73 1 
the Sussex Itinerary Map of that time shows only three high 
roads laid down from London to the sea coast. L^ral com- 
munications seem to have been mere cattle-tracks. Defoe, 
writing in 1724, says that a tree felled in the Ashdown Forest 
had to be drawn on a tug by twenty-two oxen, even 
then took two or three years to get to Chatham. He also says 
that he saw an ancient lady of quality being drawn to church 
by six oxen, '' the way being so stiff and deep that horses 
could go in it.” ^ 

The smugglers transported their cargoes up th^ forest tracks, 
probably the relics of the ancient Saxon trails up the river 
valleys. That is why so many of the inland distributing 
centres w^ere at the head of the rivers, and one of them was at 
Skipper's Hill at the head of the Ouse and Rother. 

The illicit export of wool was lucrative. The inland s^uire^ 
and farmers had sheep land on the flat shore country and on 
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the Downs or else part shares in flocks. There were sometimes 

40.000 hales of wool awaiting export at Rye and Hastings and 
other ports; and it is recorded that in one year there were 

140.000 sheep ready for shearing whose fleeces would be in 
Franc^lmost before they were cold. I believe that my respect- 
able forefathers became involved in the liquor trade through 
owning, as they did, patches of sheep land by the seashore. No 
one could see any dishonour in exporting wool, and perhaps 
there was no way of getting paid except in spirituous kind. 
At any rate, the squires and farmers all over Sussex depended 
on smuggled imports for many of the articles nowadays re- 
garded as necessaries. In extenuation I call particular atten- 
tion to the depth to which the local clergy were implicated. 
For example, there is the story that one vicar had to pretend 
that he was ill in bed all Sunday because his church was full 
of kegs. Whence could the Sussex ladies otherwise obtain 
their silk and lace, and the gentlemen their bandana hand- 
kerchiefs? So it was that Huskisson, the statesman, long 
before the days of Cobden and Bright, told the House of 
Commons all about Free Trade. “Honourable Members,” 
he said, “are well aware that bandana handkerchiefs are pro- 
hibitM by law, and yet,” he went on, pulling a bright specimen 
from his pocket (loud laughter), “I have no doubt there is 
not a gentleman in the House who has not got a bandana 
handkerchief.” 

^ The ex^rt smuggling of wool was chiefly a matter between 
gentry, farmers, and shipmen; wool was not an illicit product 
stored i:y. bales near seaports; and the ships, though occasion- 
ally boarded, were fairly safe at sea, as they mostly made their 
crossings at night. It was the gangs of land smugglers of 
liquor silk who created a perpetual state of warfare with 
j:he Revenue Officers in their dangerous job of running their 
pacic-animalsjup-country. Wliere, by the way, could they have 
obtained the quantity of ponies, horses, and donkeys they 
required for this traffic without the good-will of the land- 
owners and farmers? 

The’^tnost famous gang who terrorised the countryside and 
TOmncitted several atrocious murders was known as the Hawk- 
hurst gang. Hawkhurst is a village in Kent, but it is known 
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that most of the operatives were Sussex men* Another famous 
party was the Alfriston gang. All Sussex ivent in for smug- 
gling* blit the little village of Alfriston, just inland of Ciick- 
merehaven, near Seaford, made it an industry. This was the 
gang which worked up the Cuckmere valley and thf^iice via 
Burw^asli, where Riidyard Kipling used to live, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Mayfield and Rotherfield. Their chief was one 
Stanton Collins, of whom many a story of audacity not iin- 
mixed with humour is told, and who ended liis career rvitii a 
sentence of seven years for sheep stealing* The last of his 
gang, Bob Hall, aged 94, died in a workhouse at Eastbourne 
when I was an undergraduate at Oxford. So smuggling in 
Sussex is not so far away from us. 

There 'was another Sussex industry about which even the 
honesty of modern times cannot cavil. The man who saw' 
the last iron furnace in Sussex finally extinguished at Ash- 
biirnham, near Battle, in 1813, died at Hastings when I was a 
boy. So neither are the days w'heii the Weald of Sussex was 
the Black Country of England very far atvay. All along the 
fringe of the Forest Ridge, from Blackdown in the west past 
Horsham and along to Crowborough and then dowm to the 
sea at Hastings, were dotted the forges and foundries, generally 
included in the old annals under the title of iron mills. The 
cannon with which Drake and Lord Howard of Effingham 
fought the ponderous galleons of Spain in the Arrnada w^ere 
cast in Sussex. So too were the guns which Prince Rupert, 
Monk, and the Duke of York slogged the Dutch in Stuart 
times. Almost all the ploughshares and other £a:ipv hnple- 
meiits were forged in Sussex; the old railings round St. Paul’s 
Cathedra! were Sussex iron. There were forges and cnills 
round our old homes in Mayfield and Rotherfield a'^our big 
open fireplaces were backed with moulded Sussex iron|. 
remeniber well as a boy hearing some namea^of our farms 
such as Muddle’s Furnace and Ordnance Corner. The con- 
joined families of Fry and Burges did not include any of the 
bitr iron-masters, but sundry of their members were interested 
in the mills. One can still see traces of the waterslioo'^s clown 
from the hammer ponds, formed by damming up a stream ofi 
the side of a hill, which used to turn the wheels to actuate the 
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bellows of the furnace and to lift the stamps which broke up 
the ore. 

The Sussex iron industry dates back, it is said, to Roman 
times. In Tudor days there were royal promulgations dealing 
with the transport of iron and the mending of Sussex roads 
for that heavy purpose. It was the felling of the forests for 
fuel that broke up the impenetrable Weald and perhaps 
opened up the way for you to Brighton and Eastbourne. 

Not the least famous name in the Iron Age of Sussex was 
St. Dimstan. The most authentic legend about this Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is that he elected by way of asceticism 
to live in a cave at Mayfield. Some people say he lived in a 
cell, but the other is the better version. In either case when it 
was found that his chapel was badly oriented he leant against 
the wall with his shoulder to put it straight. The story that 
he was fashioning a gold chalice when the Devil called and he 
nipped his highness by the nose is incorrect. So too is the 
yarn that the chalybeate spring at Tunbridge Wells originated 
from the Devil rushing to a stream there to foment his injured 
organ. The true story is that St. Dunstan was a blacksmith, 
and that when the Devil looked in at the window of his forge 
he wa^ hammering a horseshoe. Pretending not to notice his 
visitor, he casually took his tongs and returned the horseshoe 
to his furnace and warmly applied himself to his bellows. 
Then he J^addenly whipped out the red-hot tongs and pinned 
t£e Devil by the nose. The Devil did not hurry to Tunbridge 
Wells. He traversed Sussex southwards in wild convolutions 
(towards chis proper home in France) with the Saint firmly 
attached. In his final efforts for freedom he ran up to the top 
of the Downs and flogged a high hill with his tail. He carved 
out the'^Sge dent now so well known as the DeviFs Dyke, 
r I ^0 not claim either of these athletes as my ancestor. 
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K ent is not Sussex: only next door to it. Nor is sub- 
urban Kent quite Kent itself. 

To-day the pleasant countryside round about Chisle- 
hurst and Orpington is scored with black weals; arterial roads 
connecting everywhere nirh everywhere, and especially with 
I.ondon. 

Only about twelve miles from Charing Cross; and Charing 
Cross is the station to which some of the slowest trains in the 
world were said to run a great many years ago, when I used to 
watch them from, our garden alongside the temptation of the 
shining rails disappearing into the black mouth of Chislcliiirst 
tunnel. We lived in those days just beyond this hole in a 
sandy hill. 

If you went out of our garden gate on the other side from 
the railway, you 'found a new sandy road leading down steep 
little hill to the lower end of Camden Park. The main road 
turned right under the railway, away towards Bromley. 

If you climbed over the railings and went strat;|iit on up 
the slope of turf you came to Camden House, where tlie 
Empress Eugenie lived with her son, the Prince Imperial. I 
used to sec the Empress, a slim, little lady, with a vSijiishade, 
walking in the gardens. She once came and spoke to our nurse 
who was wheeling a perambulator, and inclusively to ni#, on 
tlic o'ther side of the fence at the edge of the la?®!?: I can 
rcn'ienil)er her beautiful violet eyes. She was pale, and tvalkcc|^ 
just as a little boy tvould expect an Empress#|-o 'walk. ^'Fhe 
young Prince Imperial one met any forenoon strolling in the 
Park. He was a handsome and attractive youth, and always 
said “Good-morning’’ with a friendly smile. He often 
stopped and spoke to me, and nearly always asked, are 

you going to do this afternoon, young man — games?” "^Year? 
afterwards, when he was killed in Zululaiid while attached to 
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the British troops, I can remember feeling quite shocked, as 
if someone I knew very well had died. 

Away beyond Camden House was the mysterious wilder- 
ness of Chislehurst Common; immense, covered with furze 
and heather and occasional patches of small birch trees. But 
this wider world was beyond experience until several years 
afterwards, when my home had been transferred one station 
down the line to Orpington. Then I was sent to school at 
Hornbrook House, facing the big pond in West Chislehurst. 

There were two Chislehursts, with a long stretch of common 
in between : West Chislehurst, on the way to London, and, at 
the other end, Old Chislehurst, on the road to Sevenoaks. 
Beyond Old Chislehurst was another stretch of common 
wooded with birch trees; a bush country full of birds' nests. 
But five miles further on round my new home at Orpington, 
among strawberry-fields and hop-gardens, was another sort of 
country of small rolling hills with hazel hedges and thick 
hazel copses, where there were fewer birds' nests but in- 
numerable blackbirds and thrushes and sparrows. 

Psychologists, why did one so fond of birds so keenly pursue 
sparrows with a catapult? I suppose that the impulse to stalk 
smairbirds sitting on hazel twigs is exactly the same instinct 
of pursuit which one detected in oneself a quarter of a century 
later, when sitting in a machan in the jungle waiting for the 
ghost-lik^ contour of a panther to emerge into the moonlight. 
But one never shot a song-bird; only sparrows and starlings. 
There are such a lot of sparrows; and sparrows are not very 
kind tQ 4)ne another; and starlings are bird vermin. And 
again, after all, if later on one shoots driven partridges with a 
double-barrelled gun, need one in early youth be ashamed of 
shootin^sitting sparrows with a bijou catapult? I am not 

One makes«fmistakes and one suffers correction. I was walk- 
ing along the lane at the bottom of our garden one November 
ss. afternoon by the gate of a long avenue leading up to the large 
red house, in the grounds of which the original Mr. Cook 
invenp^d and cultivated the world-famous Buff Orpingtons. 
I' wasi'looking out for sparrows, when suddenly a little bird 
flew up from behind the oak fence, and I knocked it over 
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witli a snapshot just as one might shoot a rabbit crossing a 
ride. It was a bit of a fluke. The bird fell on ^lie far side of 
the fence. As I stepped forward to collect the bird, a quiet 
voice just behind me said, '‘That was a good slibt, but you 
shouldn’t shoot little robins,” • 

There in the road by me stood a tall thin man dressed in 
black broadcloth. He wore a wide-brimmed black felt hat 
like a clergyman’s, and indeed had all the appearance of a 
Nonconformist preacher. He had a long, strikingly kind face, 
rather like Matthew Arnold, and strangely searching grey 
eyes. 

“ I thought it was a sparrow,” I said. 

No. It’s a robin.” 

So I went round through the gate, and a robin it was. But 
when I looked over the fence there was no one there. I went 
into the road and looked up and down, but there was no one 
to be seen; and in the time available there was nowhere for 
my sudden stranger to have turned out of sight. What is 
more, there had been no one in sight up and down the road 
the moment before I shot the bird. Where did he come 
from? Where did he go? WTo was he? But I never again 
shot at a bird without looking. 

Dangerous pursuits are learned from unlikely tutors. My 
mother’s father, Dr. Charles White, a Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, was invited to St. Petersburg as ti#or to 
Prince, who afterwards became the Czar Alexander II, and 
whose life was ended by a nihilist bomb. When the Prince 
grew up, my grandfather came back to England a%d#startcd 
one of the earliest successful private schools near Brighton, 
called Hove Lodge. A large, square, whitewashed liouae^w^ith 
playgrounds and schoolrooms behind; now iinrecog*msable in 
the extended guise of semi-modern flats. To Hove Lo^ge 
used to go as a very small boy, in order to gera bad bilious 
attack and be dosed with syrup of senna by Dr. Dill, and on 
recovery to live on the fringe of some forty boys, who after 
my grandfather’s death w^ere taught Homer and Vergil by 
iiiy iiiicie Percy White, the novelist. When he shed tke boys 
and took to writing novels no one of his time was a bette^r 
stylist in the English language. He owed his style to Homer 
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Cribber” was the owner, but the school was run by the 
magnificent Roman matron, his wife. There wer§ about forty 
boys, and they ranged from the age of nineteen to the age of 
nine. There was one assistant master named Caleb William 
Bowles, and a fugitive young lady who taught Frencii and 
music. The education was on what we should now call com- 
mercial lines — that is to say, there was no Greek, little Latin, 
and a lot of arithmetic. The house was one of the usual large 
desirable residences dotted round West Chislehurst Common, 
with a garden behind. The house faced the main road towards 
West Chislehurst Pond, on which there were ahvays seven 
white Aylesbury ducks. 

“ Old Cribber ” came of farming stock; I heard his wife say 
that as a young man he could lift a sack of corn and load it 
into a cart as one would pick up a satchel. But he had had 
some disease of the hip, and was a bent old man with a long 
white beard and a dome-like forehead. He walked with a 
limp due to a shortened leg, and carried a thick stick with a 
heavy brass ferrule. He always wore a broadcloth frock-coat 
and trousers. His beard covered where his tie ought to have 
been. He was reputed to have written a monumental work 
on chemistry, the manuscript of which, about eight iri*5:lies 
deep, tied up with pink tape, resided dustily on a shelf in his 
study. His chief interest in life was his chicken-run at the 
end of the garden. Twice a day, from the big schoolroom 
where we spent our indoor life, we used to see him stumping 
across the middle of the lawn through the opening in the 
laurels, with a large iron bowl full of bits and pieces frojii the 
kitchen. In his spare time he taught the top class arithmetic 
and geography. 

Mrs. Humphrey was a six-footer. She ran all the domestic 
economy and everything else, including arithmetic in the 
bottom class. She had very smooth grey hair vsdth a buif at 
the back, and always wore' a white muslin cap with black 
ribbon inserted round the edge. She is the only woman I 
have ever really been afraid of. For some reason she did not 
like me, hated my inability to do long division of money, 
and always made me feel that I had no ambition in life except® 
to deceive her; whereas in fact I should never have thought 
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of trying anything so foolish. Once, having done all the 
examples in. addition of money, I virtuously wrote out some 
sums for myself to do. This was fatal, because I put down 
figures like 23 shillings and 19 pence. There is no law of 
nature why a boy should not add up any sets of pounds, 
shillings, and pence that he chooses. But Mrs. Humphrey 
regarded this virtuous effort at industry as an instance of 
ineffable deceit; I lost her minimum good opinion for ever. 

But the chief thing about that school was the porridge we 
had for breakfast. After we had been turned out by a small 
boy who rang an enormous bell round the passages upstairs, 
had washed in cold water with squares of yellow bar soap, 
and had scrambled through a torpid first school beginning 
at half -past seven, Old Cribber arrived through the door 
of the side schoolroom, which was also the dining-room. As 
he came in the smell of porridge in quantities escorted him. 
He stumped onto a dais at the end of the room, extracted a 
tuning-fork from his waistcoat pocket, tapped it on the desk, 
reproduced the note in a profound voice, and thence found 
the pitch of the first note of the morning hymn. He sang 
do re mi,” and if it was “ mi ” he sang the first note of the 
hyiiin and we went on. Three times out of five the hymn 
was '‘New every morning is the love.” To-day if I hear 
that Ancient and Modern hymn-tune I immediately smell 
porridge; and if by chance I smell porridge I hear that tune. 
I hated porridge; I hated the taste of it, and it gave me boils. 
Whenever I had a boil Mrs. Humphrey made me feel that it 
was a personal symbol of original sin. I wish I had dared to 
tell her it was the porridge. 

The day thus begun with porridge was heavy with school 
work of a similar clotted dulness. For two years I cannot 
remember having learned anything. The most terrible ordeal 
wa's Scripture history, which we had to learn from a black 
book at week-ends. It was a translation into longer words and 
more involved sentences of all about Abraham and Isaac. I 
used to come back on Monday morning from home loathing 
the name of Abraham. 

The top class, to which I never rose, was taught by Caleb 
William Bowles. He was a bulky, good-looking, fair man with 
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blue eyes and a well-shaped aquiline nose. He was reputed to 
be a German because, according to his own account, he had 
fought in the Franco-Prussian War and was entitled to wear 
the Iron Cross. He certainly knew German, and he taught 
mathematics and Latin — that is to say, Caesar — excellently, 
and he used to pass his candidates regularly in the College of 
Preceptors' Examination. He spent all his spare time studying 
fat books on anatomy, and was believed to be ever on the 
eve of passing medical examinations. I do not think Caleb 
William Bowles ever became a doctor. About six years after- 
wards, when my young brother Walter was at a preparatory 
school called Montrose College at Streatham, Caleb William 
Bowles was there, an assistant master still, teaching Cassar 
and arithmetic. He ought to have made a good surgeon — 
according to his own story of how in the Franco-Prussian War 
he and a squad of his own regiment surrounded a house where 
a party of French soldiers had surrendered. He, by the order 
of his sergeant, had stood at the door and bayoneted them 
to the number of twenty-six as they came out. 

The most interesting boys at Hornbrook Floiise were the 
family of Wilmot. There were about seven of them during 
my twT> years at the school. They came from the village of 
Shorehaiii, near Sevenoaks, where on the river Darenth their 
father combined the duties of a country gentleman who 
hunted with the West Kent and the ownership of a paper, ^ 
mill. He was a unique person, slim, powerful, and alert; he 
wore a neat square grey-brown beard, surmounted by cheeks 
like a russet apple, and swift blue eyes. A beautiful r^d^r, and 
a tyrant technician inside his mill. He used to supply Govern- 
ment Departments with hand-made paper for ledgers; and 
when orders fell off he went sti'aight to London and inter- 
viewed the highest officials, in one case the Right Honourable 
W. E. G]a,dstonc, at the Treasury. He believed «i hancl-m^ide 
paper, he knew it was the best, and meant that it should be 
used. He had a!')out a dozen sons and daughters, and, as I say, 
all the sons ivent to Flornbrook House to begin and finish 
their education. All of them were intimately knowledgeable 
al)oiit horses, and were always the best-dressed boys in the* 
school The third son was F. W. Wilmot, now Clerk of the 
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Course at Lingfield — a very good amateur rider in Ms time. 
Being a larg^e family of good clients, none of the Wilmots 
could do any wrong at Hornbrook House — a privileged clan. 
They were all of them pretty good at cricket. 

But did not play much cricket because at that kind of 
school there were no organised games. All I can remember of 
the cricket was being hit on the thumb on a bumpy pitch on 
the Common opposite the school. But there was one famous 
occasion on a Wednesday afternoon, on the West Kent ground 
near Old Chislehurst, when a scratch game lasted about three 
minutes. A boy named Charley Ridley, who came from 
Dunedin in New Zealand, had frizzy hair, and was a good 
bowler, was captain of one side. Having lost the toss, he began 
the bowling, but instead of his usual overarm action he shot 
in a swift daisy-trimmer first ball, which bowled out a boy 
named Gloag. Gloag refused to go out because it was a sneak, 
or, alternatively, a trial bail. After argument, Gloag picked up 
the ball, the only one we had, and put it in his pocket, saying 
that if he was not allowed to go on neither should we. The 
altercation pursued Gloag gradually towards the edge of the 
West Kent ground. He jumped the low iron rail and retired 
facing us, with a stump in one hand and an open penknife in 
the other. He then retreated down the long road facing Chisle- 
hurst Station. He ran for bursts of about fifty yards, turning at 
bay, and then repeating his Pyrrhic tactics. He led us miles 
^up the roads towards Bickley, and out beyond into the fields. 
Finally he stood at bay in a small iron gateway, and we sur- 
rounded him as hounds surround a wild boar. A boy named 
Cardinali Cordey, son of a Norfolk farmer and the cleverest 
bird^s nester I ever knew, crept through a hole in the hedge, 
came up behind the quarry and pinned his arms. Then we 
seized the delinquent and conducted him, thoroughly pinioned, 
across the fields to Bromley. There we hired a four-wheel cab 
and nine of us travelled home partly inside and partly outside. 
Nursemaids looked out of windows and pedestrians wanted to 
know where the yells came from. When we reached Horn- 
brook House Gloag was hustled upstairs, and the last we saw 
mf him was being locked up in the top-storey bathroom. It was 
now pretty late in the afternoon, and we were all wondering 
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what would happen to Gloag. We had seen Mrs. Humphrey 
proceeding up the stairs with a thick strap. There^was no news 
till we were just going to bed. Then we heard a muffled ex- 
plosion. and a noise of a heavy body falling o.n the floor above. 
Gloag had turned on the gas in the bathroom, climbed^out of 
the window and sat on the window^-silL When Mrs. Hum- 
ph.rey went upstairs to order Gloag to bed, she found the bath- 
room door barred from the inside. So she lit a candle and 
pushed lieavily. The door Hew open and the escaping gas went 
off in a, largish flare in her face, and she fell backwards against 
a sort of wardrobe, tvhich fell over too. Some of the bigger 
boys, including three Wilmots, ran upstairs. Gloag was 
dragged in through the window and locked up in a small box- 
room. And so to bed. And would you believe it, the next 
morning half a dozen of us were found to .have scarlatina, and 
were sent away to the small sanatorium on the other side of 
West Chislehurt pond. 

About a month later, when I came back from convalescence, 
at tea-time seven pea,rdrops were served out on all our plates, 
and I was told that this was a continuation of our reward for 
having restored Gloag to school discipline. But all seemed to 
have settled down, and by that time Gloag was a rehabilitated 
student of Ctesar and arithmetic. 

In its way, this was a strange world in which to begin one's 
larger life. Most of the boys, and of course all the Wilmots, , 
were happy enough, but I was not, and the reason was that the 
porridge and tlic Iieavy suet puddings and the large helpings 
of siiverside a,nd badly cooked cabbage, though gei¥irous 
enough and no doubt wholesome, did not at all suit me, and I 
cannot ever remember feeling really lit. I am sure, too, the iiii- 
siiitabie diet made me stupid in school. 

All iliis suddenly ceased. At the end of iny second year, 
wl-jcii I wtis eleven years old, the school was soH to another 
.kind of headmaster. When I came back after the summer 
holidays it was to another and a better world. All the boys 
over the age of 14 had been cleared out. We were dressed .in 
Eton coats and collars instead of any sort of tweeds, A new 
big gy.miiasium had been built, and everything had been * 
tidied up. 
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Our new head was H. V. Pears, who had been an assistant 
master at Uppingham, and was the son of the well-known Dr. 
Pears, who raised Repton from a Grammar School into one 
of the famous Public Schools. Our new head started by 
findii>g out how much Latin we knew, and I found 
myself elevated to the top of the school; so Caleb William 
Bowies must have taught me some Caesar. We forthwith 
became a modern preparatory school, and were taught Latin 
and Greek, with an occasional hour of mathematics, and 
French. We were also given quite different food, and our 
games were properly organised. School life began to be worth 
living. 

H. V. Pears, a tall fellow with a black moustache, who wore 
a monocle and always wrote with a heavy silver pencil, had 
been Captain of Boats at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He 
had a gift for appropriate sarcasm, and could teach Latin and 
Greek. At any rate he taught me rapidly enough, otherwise, 
having learned little or nothing under the old regime, I should 
not at the end of a year and a half have won an Open Scholar- 
ship at Repton. One of my rivals for prizes was a red-haired, 
freUHed boy named Butters, who was the son of the pastor of 
the big Wesleyan church, and who once, having a bad cold, 
began his Sunday letter home, By dear Bother . . 

Under the new regime we had plenty of games, and I was 
captain of cricket and football. We used to play other private 
schools. In one school match, the professional and groundsman 
of the West Kent Club was umpiring in proper form in a long- 
white coat. He was a small man, named J. Wells, with a long 
brown beard and a high brown forehead. He had played for 
Kent a few times, and was the first man to take four wickets 
with successive balls in first-class cricket. He was also the 
father of H. G. Weils, the eminent author of The Outline of 
History and'^ther imaginative works. J. "Wells, as I say, was 
umpiring, and he cannot have been attending at the time I 
delivered one of my famous leg-hits, because the ball landed 
square in the middle of the forehead and knocked him out. 
There was a small red bruise exactly like the caste mark of a 
Hindu. It was a great shock to me too, because we all thought 
he was killed; but we carried him down to his little public- 
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house nearby and he suddenly revived, sat up, drank a glass 
of water, and after a few minutes' consideration i^eturned with 
us "and resumed his umpiring. I made 27 not out, and got 
4 wickets; and we won the match. But of course I did ^not 
know that I had nearly slain the grandfather of Kipps 
and Mr. Polly and Mr. Hoopdriver. 

Three years ago, passing through Chislehurst, I looked in on 
Hornbrook Flouse. It was empty and in charge of a caretaker; 
but there in the lobby was the peg on which fifty years ago I 
used to hang my cap. The worn grass path still led down 
through the laurel bushes to the now deserted chicken-run 
where Old Cribber had nurtured his favourites. The house 
was now consecrated to National Service as the headquarters of 
the local Girl Guides. Sic transit. The pond across the road 
looked much smaller than of yore. The seven Aylesbury ducks 
were still there. 

All this time we w^ere still living at Orpington, but there 
were no weekly boarders in the new Hornbrook House School, 
and I w'ent home only for the holidays. I had given up Feni- 
more Cooperand taken avidly to Walter Scott; dJid, pari passu, 

I did not so frequently harry the hazel copses in pursu^ of 
sparrows. But I was still an ardent fisherman, and with longer 
legs and better tackle I used to catch quite a lot of roach at 
Kcstoii Fishponds. 

There was a large fish near home I did not catch. He lay at . 
the outlet of a culvert in the river Cray as it ran under the 
road from a pond in Orpington. He was nearly three feet long, 
a shadow at the edge of the little wall. I fished for liim with 
worms and I fished for him with dough and I even tried a ripe 
cherry, which Every Boy^s Book gave as a good bait for barbel. 
And how did I know he was not a barbel? One reason why I 
did not catch him was that, as occurred to me in after ye^rs, 
lie was a pike, and not, as I hoped, a large trefut. But I did 
catch some quite good trout in the river Darentli when I went 
to stay wii'li the Wilmots at Sho reham. The largest, weighing 
just under three pounds, was an adventure. By the paper mill 
tliere was a pool where the sluice opened from the dam above 
to divert the water when the mill was not running. It was no* 
good for fly. One day I was fishing in the swirl by the stakes 
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which propped up the bank on one side. Nothing happened, 
so I put dowR my rod and left my worm to fish for itself while 
I strolled into the mill to see some paper-making. When I 
came back in ten minutes I found my line tautly fixed between 
the stakes. Not having a spare piece of gut, I bared my arm, 
climbed down to the water and felt as far as I could down the 
gut. In response to a gentle insistent pull, the line gradually 
came away, and I lifted out of the water first a small square of 
wire netting threaded on to the line, and then on the hook a 
magnificent speckled trout, stone dead. I carried it up to the 
house in triumph. The young Wilmots said it must be diseased : 
they would. But their nice sister said it wms not; she had it 
cooked and it was delicious. The fish must have gorged the 
hook in its holt under the stakes and drowned itself. 

This victim was not the only big trout in the Darenth. One 
day I was fishing for gudgeon off the footbridge, across the mill 
dam. There wms a pike in the pool below the mill, and I wanted 
some gudgeon for bait. I was fishing with fine gut and a very 
small hook baited with dough. Presently down went my little 
quill float and I hooked a gudgeon, and was lifting it gently out 
becg^use these little fish have tender mouths. Just as it cleared 
the still surface there was a flash of yellow^ and a big trout 
jumped clean out of the water, seized the gudgeon, and nearly 
pulled the rod out of my hand. Down went the monster with 
^ a rush, and I tried to play it, but it gave two jerks and broke 
the thin gut. It was at least a four-pounder. I tried again with 
purposely attached gudgeon, but the fellow had learned his 
lesson. ^ 

There was some beautiful trout-water lower down the 
Darenth at Lullingston, belonging to Sir William Hart-Dyke, 
like the Itchen above Winchester. It looked a perfect dry-fly 
water, but in those days we did not know the dry-fly. I used to 
catch trout there by adopting the wet-fly method I had learned 
in North Wales from Mr. Jones. This nowadays would be con- 
sidered a feat, but I am sure that Jones would have hooked out 
even the educated trout of the Itchen and Test with his up- 
stream sunk flies. He would not have called them nymphs: 
but he would have made them nymph-like. 

At home at Orpington, though one made the best of it, there 
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was nothing like the variety of adventure available in the hills 
and valleys of further Kent down at Shoreham, with the West 
Kent hounds kennelled nearby at Otford and the chalk hills 
populated by innumerable rabbits. Winter evenings at Orping- 
ton could be dull. It was a sleepy village, but now anc| again 
we had the excitement of a penny reading. These penny read- 
ings, organised by the vicar’s wife, could they be reproduced 
by the would be complete winners. There was a curate 

who was a great hand at reciting sporting ballads, especially a 
long description of a race, which ended with the line, "'He was 
glued to the saddle with cobbler’s wax.” He also sang, but 
always as an encore, a tenor solo beginning — 

‘‘Time was when Love and I were well acquainted, 

I was a pale young curate then.” 

But there was another and a better tenor whose name was 
Fox. He was a son of the well-known Fox’s brewery near 
Downe. He was a good-looking young man with a long browm 
moustache, and always wore immaculate Victorian dress- 
clothes at the penny readings. His best song was, " When the 
robin nests again.” 

The vicar nearly every time gave a reading of Tenny-^on’s 
"Revenge,” "At Flores in the Azores. . . .” 

The kind of world in which Chislehurst already figured and 
Orpington was beginning to figure as a desirable residential 
neighbourhood seems very long ago when nowadays one is 
tooling down the arterial road at 60 miles an hour to Canter- 
bury Week. The house we lived in along the road to Green 
Street Green is still there, but looks about half the s%ze*that I 
remember; whereas the small shrubs round the lawn have 
grown into tall trees. In that house happened one of the 
strangest experiences of my life. It was a yellow brick build- 
ing, originally oblong, looking down the sweep of the |png 
narrow garden; but my father had built oif' a T-piece at 
one end, larger than the original house. So it was that 
from the first landing upstairs a long passage led from the 
old part down to the new. My bedroom was the first door 
on the left of the landing, and the passage went away to the 
right, to the bigger bedrooms belonging to nay father aiicf 
mother. 
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Three days before the end of one Easter holiday, very early 
ill the mormng when it was still dark except for a faint grey 
light ill the window, I woke up with a start, and at once knew 
that what woke me was the sound of firm, heavy footsteps 
coming down the long passage towards the door of my bed- 
room. The footsteps came to my door. The door was pushed 
open and they crossed by the end of my bed. I saw a tall figure 
pass behind the striped twill blind, and then there was a dim 
silhouette against the dim grey light outside. I was not dis- 
turbed : it must be my father come to look out of my window 
into the backyard where the dog was kennelled. He invariably 
went to see if he heard anything round the house at night, and 
especially if the dog barked. While I was wondering what had 
happened, I saw the silhouetted figure gradually fade away, 
and no one went out of the room. 

Then I froze. I remembered that my father was not 
in the house. He had been unwell a month or two ago, and 
had gone abroad with a brother for a walking tour. I re- 
mained stiffly awake until gradually the morning light came. 
As soon as I heard the maids going downstairs I got up and 
dressed. I thoroughly examined the window, of which the top 
saslf was open about a foot as I had left it when I went to bed. 
The blind hung slightly twisted, but whether it was so over- 
night I could not remember. I went out of the back door to 
look at Dan the dog, but he was undisturbed in his kennel 
" and came out wagging his tail. 

There is no manner of doubt that I saw what I have 
described, and that I was fully awake when my door was 
pushed open. After breakfast I told my mother what had 
happened. She was not surprised or in the least doubtful 
about my story. She at once said that anyhow I should be 
going back to school in a few days, and would I please not tel. 
anylbody else,^ because the cook, Melinda Barber, and the 
housemaid, Clara Collar, had both given notice. They hac 
several times seen in their bedroom (which was up a secondary 
stair above my mother’s bedroom) a tall woman in a blacl 
mackintosh. Melinda was a stout lady, susceptible but no 
imaginative, Clara was a sharp-faced, matter-of-fact girl, no 
in the least afraid of mice. As for me, I certainly saw m] 
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father in my room behind the blind. I recognised Ms foot- 
steps for certain ; he had a distinctive tread, and my woodland 
habits had made me observant of sounds and sights. 

Back to school I went unenlightened; and I never was, m 
the house again, for when my father came back from ^b^ad 
he was advised that the daily train journey to town was bad 
for him; and our home was transferred to Streatham Hill. 
So my early years in Kent ended in mystery. 
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CHAPTER IIJ 




PRIVACY OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL 

E verybody who has never been to one knows what a 
Public School is like. Everyone who has overcome the 
handicap of being educated elsewhere can explain why 
the product of the English Public School has none of the 
qualities that really count in modern life. But whatever may 
be the defects of the English Public School, neither England 
nor any other country has succeeded in inventing a better 
way of training a boy to become of use to himself and other 
people. It has been said against the English Public School 
that there the river of one’s life starts in a backwater; a Public 
School is so much a little world of its own that even its virtues 
are stagnant. 

Life itself in a Public School is anything but stagnant. My 
sali^t memory of Repton for the first two years is that there 
was never any time to get done the things one had to do. 
There was never time to wash and dress in the morning; never 
time to beat the clock down to the big schoolroom for prayers; 
never time for breakfast; never time to prepare one’s construe 
for second school; never time for dinner; never time to change 
on whole school days for house football, nor on half-holidays 
for compulsory football; never time for anything, and not 
even time to have one’s sleep out before the house bumpkin 
with his clanging bell hustled one out of bed into another day. 
While one was a fag there was never time to light the study 
fire^or wash up the tea-cups. One cleaned many pairs of 
boots with blftcking, but one’s own there was never time to 
clean. In fact, the greatest joy on going home for the holidays 
was that one could wear shiny black instead of dull green 
boots. Of course, it was all right when one got a study of 
one’s own and fagged other boys. 

If such ' is my memory, what must be the memory of my 
brother fag my first term in Number Seven study? He was a, 
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fag all his six years at school because he never succeeded in 
getting into the upper school, although he was a squire in his 
own right and rode blood hunters with the Meynell in the 
holidays. He was a nice enough fellow with red hair, and he 
was squire at Etwall, near Derby. My career at Rep ton ^egan 
with a first-rate fight with this squire, which would have done 
very nearly as well for television as that betw^een Boon and 
Daiiahar; and it lasted longer. As nobody counted the points, 
and as neither of us knocked the other out, it ended in a draw. 
The casus belli was whether, because the squire had been a 
fag then for three years, and I for only half a day, I should 
light the study fire every morning. My own view was that it 
was not my fault that the squire had been a fag for so long, 
and that we ought to share and share alike. If you have ever 
tried to light a study fire with a firelighter made of sawdust 
and glue and with clinker for fuel, you will see the point of it. 
We fought in the study while the senior boys were still at 
breakfast. As the squire could not knock me out, we went 
shares on a friendly basis. We tossed up for the fire that 
morning and I was unlucky enough to win, because it meant 
I was the one to wash up. In the vestibule containing 
one very large bath behind a wooden partition was a row of 
enamelled basins with a drinking-filter at one end, the tap of 
which was never turned, and the last on the left of the row 
of basins, countersunk in the leaden slab, was allotted to 
washing up tea-things. The outlet was always plugged with 
tea-leaves. 

Study Number Seven was at the end of a long ^pa^sage 
upstairs. One had to convey cups and saucers down the stairs 
on a drawing-board for tray, along the passage out into the 
yard, which ended in a neck with a heavy swing door. So the 
very first time I tried my hand I balanced the drawing-board 
between my chest and the wall while I opened the do'br. 
Some idiot came through the other way and all the cups— 
but none of the saucers — were broken to smithereens on the 
asphalt. The study had purchased the outfit by subscription 
the day before. I had to replace the damage out of my slender 
funds, and was extremely annoyed with Mr, Bound across ® 
the village square because he would not sell me cups inde- 
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pendent of saucers. What was worse, the senior members of 
the study condemned me for having too much side, so that I 
spent most of niy time during preparation hours sitting at 
the top of the stairs with a pile of dictionaries, trying to 
master the classics, with no desk except the said drawing- 
board. Also, though I was not cut off from tea and cocoa 
when these were going in the study, I had to drink them out 
of a jam-jar. 

This ostracism from the study made my first term a severe 
experience. It was the winter term, and though, being pro- 
moted at once to the Under Sixteen house team, I much 
enjoyed the football, my one ambition was to get to the top 
of my form. This was not a pious ambition; it was simply 
that I hated being beaten at anything, and especially that I 
ardently wished to pass out into the next higher form, which 
was in the upper school, and thus to cease to be a fag. 

My first week I was bottom but one of my form. My second 
week I was second from top. I was top every other week of 
the term; but I was third after the examinations because I got 
very low marks in mathematics. All the same, I was top in 
classics, and I do not believe any boy has ever worked harder. 

The form I had been first drafted into was above my quali- 
fications. I had never done Latin verses. I had no idea what 
they were about. The first week I did one hexameter. The 
second week I did twelve. The third I did sixteen, all right. 
They were the kind of verses which could only be right or 
wrong — true poetry. 

Ttys worst of it was that my form-master gave me only 
three marks for my third effort. I knew he gave two marks 
for each correct verse, and that he had meant to mark me 
thirty-two. When we gave in our marks I had the temerity to 
say, Please, sir, I think youVe made a mistake.’’ 

This was M^se majeste, treason, and, worse, impudence. So 
he gave me nought and a hundred lines as well. In our Public 
Schools there is a certain amount of discipline. So what with 
the broken cups and the litigation about the Latin verses, I 
started my public-school life badly. 

Repton is a one-streeted village in the centre of the famous 
hunting country of the Meynell, midway between Derby and 
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Burton-on-Trent. The river Trent used to flow directly past 
the rising ground close to the ancient churcl^ the Head- 
master’s house, and the main school buildings; but long before 
they were there. The river now flows in a great semicircular 
bend about a mile away by the village of Willington,^wliere 
the old turnpike bridge (now but not then gateless) crosses the 
heavy swift stream. The flat land in between is an expanse of 
rich pasture, with tall, scraggy thorn hedges dividing the fields. 
The single street through the long village runs away in the 
direction of Ashby-de-la-Zoiiche, passing near to Donnington 
Park, where we sometimes ran paperchases, but where now 
the great motor-racing track winds round the rolling turf. 

When the cinema people searched for a school with the 
most typical English surroundings in order to glorify Mr. 
Chips, they chose Repton, and they also, curiously enough, 
chose me to come and help produce the old-time cricket and 
football scenes, but I could not do this because I had to go 
and watch a Test Match. In truth, I do not think that any of 
the great schools is more typically English than Repton. For 
one thing it is situated in the middle of England and under 
its ancient name of Repandunum was the capital of the Saxon 
Kingdom of Mercia. Before that it was an important Roman 
station, and the foundations of the school buildings are upon 
Roman remains. Quite classical. Part of the ruins of a very 
early Priory lie along the bank that bounds the cricket field, 
but part of it is still extant in complete architectural detail. 
Indeed, until this building was restored with great skill to its 
original shape as the Repton School War Memorial — certainly 
one of the finest in England — the Priory was actually used as 
one of the school-houses. The view of the old Priory through 
the school arch as one walks towards it along the ancient wail 
which bounds the playing-fields from the village is one of 
the fairest instances I know of historic Engian4 exhibitec? in 
shapely grey stone. The school dates back to the thirteenth 
century. It became a Grammar School and was endowed by a 
local magnate named Sir John Porte. It gradually grew into a 
Public School and was raised to its present eminence by its 
greatest Headmaster, Dr. Stuart Adolphus Pears, ** 

One of the points that strike me most in looking back on 
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the six years I spent at this very English Public School, which 
for the lasr^ years at least has been one of the most 

successful not only in scholastic achievement but also in 
games and athletics, is that the popular notion of a Public 
School as mainly a home of hero-worship in the latter depart- 
ment is a lictioii. Repton, when I was a small ooy, was 
exceptionally strong both in cricket and football, and I can 
well remember gazing with distant reverence (when I had 
time) at the swells who were in the school elevens; especially 
at F. G. J. Ford, the captain of cricket, the most powerful 
school batsman I have ever seen, and afterwards in first-class 
cricket the hardest hitter. But there is no doubt at all that 
the eminent lights of the Upper Sixth and the winners of the 
School prizes figured on the whole as more important persons 
in public estimation than the successful gamesters. It should 
be added that, again contrary to the usual notion, the majority 
of the leading members of the cricket and football teams were 
in the Sixth Form. 

I can remember that much of my available respect (when 1 
had time for any) was directed towards a very clever boy oi 
abput 15, named Robson, who was high up in the Sixth anc 
won the School classical prizes, although he was the onl^ 
wearer of the speckled straw hat, the mark of the Sixth 
former, who also wore an Eton jacket and Eton collar. H 
looked out of place among his tall coevals in the Sixth, sucl 
as Martin Smith, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, and Si 
Montagu Barlow, not to mention the dominating Franci 
Ford^ 

Then, as in most of the Public Schools, we were divided ir 
into separate houses. There was the Headmaster’s house b 
the old Trent. There was the Priory inside the school arcl 
There were two houses (of which mine was one) in the villag 
square looking onto the ancient Cross, round which th 
country? fairs were held. The rest of the houses stood t 
attention down the long village street. 

All the housemasters did their best for their houses, hi 
they could not make them first-class hotels. My housemaste 
the Reverend Arthur Flower Emilius Forman, was generoi 
to a fault, but neither he nor his beautiful wife, a daught 
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of the great Dr, Pears, succeeded in rescuing us from the daily 
discomfort and turmoil which all Public Schools cmtil recent 
years seemed to have inherited from Tom Bfown\s School^ 
days. We lived in studies about the size of a hen-coop; tw 
or three Upper School boys and two or three fags in^each. 
That is to say, the fags lived chiefly in the passages and such 
stray corners as the so-called reading-room, where there were 
no books, no chairs, and not even any newspapers. They also 
inhabited the so-called changing-rooms, which were otherwise 
filled with damp jerseys and misshapen boots. 

We depended for anything in the way of service upon one 
frightened boy in a pink-striped cotton coat, called the house- 
bumpkin. He was supposed to supply coal and fire-lighters to 
the studies and to clean the boots. He did go away with the 
wet boots overnight in a big wicker basket, but he never came 
back with them; they had to be retrieved by the fags in the 
morning. There was one very big bath inside its wooden 
partition, but nobody could get a hot bath except once a week 
according to schedule. The water came from a well and was 
pumped by hand by a big wheel with two handles, nominally 
by the bumpkin, actually by a couple of fags. The big bath 
was filled overnight (throb, throb, went the wheel as one was 
trying to learn one’s repetition just before bedtime), and one 
rushed down, if one had time, for a cold dip in the morning. 
After football one either did or did not mop off the Midland 
mud in one of the lavatory basins. 

It was a marvel how the whole school, with the exception 
of some half-dozen boys who were cut off by the Headmaster 
in full academicals on the steps of the Big School, succeeded 
in arriving for prayers in the dark on a winter’s morning 
often through mud and rain and sometimes through snow. 
Some of the houses were at least half a mile away. Not 
surprisingly, the boys from the Priory, next do^r to the Big 
Schoolroom, always won the Challenge Cup for fewest 
boys late — the Challenge Cup was a clock. After first school 
we hurried back to our houses and scuttled through a break- 
fast of thick bread and butter, porridge (if it did not give you 
boils), and, if one could afford them, hard-boiled eggs privately • 
introduced in one’s pocket 
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Then came the forenoon in the £orm~rooms, and we hurried 
back to thehieavy mid-day meal of roast beef or mutton and 
suet pudding or baked rice. The mid-day meal did not take 
long, else one was late for games. On whole schooldays after 
another three hours in school came tea; like breakfast without 
porridge. Beyond preparation, which meant the lower school 
doing their work in the dining-hall and the upper school in 
their studies, nothing else happened except supper, which 
scarcely anybody attended and which consisted of bread and 
cheese. Everybody except a few unpopular fags made some 
sort of supper with cocoa, toast, or Genoa cake in the studies, 
The whole life was rather like that of soldiers on active service 
indoors. 

But incredible as it may appear, we all succeeded in enjoy- 
ing ourselves, thinking well of our way of life, and maintaining 
an energetic fitness which I hope is still achieved under the 
rationalised and enlightened regime of modernised Repton. 
There is no doubt that our school life was hardy. Indeed, I 
should say that hardiness was one of the main features of 
Repton in those days. The results were good. There was no 
dearth of scholarships won by Reptonians at Oxford and 
Calnbridge, and in games, for our numbers, just over 300, we 
were as successful as any Public School. 

At that time the ancient castle of the classics was urn 
assailed. Repton was essentially then a classical school, and 
any clever boy could travel up to the Sixth Form without 
bothering about anything else. For instance, I was top of 
every form from the Remove upwards into the Sixth, without 
having to trouble about any mathematics worth the name, 
without being able to ask intelligibly for a cup of coffee in 
French, and without obtaining any knowledge of the English 
language other than that, and it is no mean amount, which 
happens to derived from doing Latin and Greek prose and 
Latin and Greek verse. Six years, in fact, of solid and un- 
diluted Latin and Greek. 

It is easy enough to contest the value of dead languages on 
the ground that in the same time a clever boy with the same 
r effort should be able to learn and talk half a dozen modern 
languages, and to combine this accomplishment with a work- 
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able knowledge o£ the main elements of several sciences^ 
together with genuine competence in his mother tongue. On 
the other hand, the majority of the remarkable men in the 
Home and Indian Civil Services, in the Law and other learn^ 
professions, and furthermore in statesmanship of thq, Vic- 
torian and Edwardian periods, were products of the old- 
fashioned classical education. There is no evidence that the 
more modern generation educated on more modern lines is 
in any degree whatever or in any respect superior. There is, 
too, the curious corroboration from Germany, where some 
forty years ago it was discovered that boys who had spent 
most of their education in classical studies, when they turned 
over to science and realist ” pursuits, in quite a short time 
overtook those educated from the beginning in the other kind 
of way. 

Anyhow, in my time at school, though there was a Modern 
Side, which except for its few clever boys at the top was the 
refuge of incompetents, a successful school career meant suc- 
cessful excavations in the classical quarries. If a new boy had 
been taught mathematics well and was clever at them, he 
started not very far from the top mathematics Division, and 
in those airy heights he could become good at the subject, but 
the ordinary boy went away to his one mathematical hour a 
day with no alacrity, and learned very little from the Classical 
Masters, who were equally undesirous of teaching him 
figures. 

I spent my first term in the bottom mathematical Division. 
The master who taught us also took the bottom forj®i in 
classics. He emerged from a side door into a small ancient 
classroom attached to the Priory, told us to do the odd- 
numbered sums on page 8o in the arithmetic book, and then 
went away. We all discussed and some of us did some of the 
sums during the next fifty minutes. He then returned, told 
us to exchange papers, and read out the answers, which we 
marked with a big R or a big W, but at the end of the term 
we knew exactly as much as we did at the beginning. The 
top half-dozen were moved up. At the end of two years, 
having progressed upwards about three divisions in mathe- ® 
matics, I had nevertheless gone upwards through all the 
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classical Forms into the Sixth. I could have made a fair show 
at a scholarship paper in classics at Oxford or Cambridge, but 
I could not have done a compound interest sum or a quadratic 
equation if a fortune had depended on it. Then in accordance 
with ^the convention I went to see the Headmaster and asked 
him whether I could read Thucydides in my study, which 
meant could I, for the rest of my schooldays, dispense with 
mathematics. 

As for French, the Forms attended one hour a week with 
Monsieur Guillemant, B. es L. Him we respected; he had 
perfect manners, a white pointed beard, and a formidable 
scar across his forehead, reputed to have been acquired in 
youth in a desperate duel at the University of Paris. He used 
to give us dictation which we corrected, but we learned no 
French. M. Guillemant also taught us drawing out of doors 
in the summer; we sat on camp-stools and drew our versions 
of trees and birds and anything in sight. 

As for English, it consisted in having to write once a week 
what was called a theme on some set subject, such as 
Courage or “ It's never too late to mend." The theme was 
done on Saturday evening, and on Saturday evening none of 
the volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica could be found in 
the Library. If you were too late to get the volume containing 
Alexander, you got the one containing Julius Caesar, or, fail- 
ing him, Zenobia. The idea was that any subject of a theme 
could somehow be attached to a big name. We elaborated 
our pages of foolscap, and saw them again marked, but other- 
wise^ untouched, about a week later. We never knew how 
much English we perpetrated; but spelling mistakes were 
marked with a cross. 

In the Sixth Form we did an essay about once a month for 
the Headmaster, and some of the elect wrote good ones; but 
lifile or no notice was taken of them. As I say, if we learned 
to write English at all it was from writing Latin prose. 

Now I offer you a peculiar paradox. Anybody who by some 
mischance has ever heard of me will certainly put me down 
as a devotee of cricket, football, and suchlike pursuits. But 
when I look back on my Public-School days, they seem to have 
been filled with little else but strenuous endeavours to defeat 
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my friends and associates at Latin and Greek. I did get into 
the school football eleven as right back at the® age of i6, 
and a very strong team it was, as indeed were all the 
Rep ton football teams of my time, capable of putting up..r« 
good show against some of the professional teams (not reserve 
teams, either) of the Midlands, including Derby County. I 
remember too that we played a draw against Cambridge, 
when F. G. J. Ford was captain and kept goal for the Uni- 
versity. And we were only just beaten by a strong team of 
Corinthians in the time of Tinsley Lindley, the great England 
centre-forward. There have been few stronger school Associa- 
tion football teams than those of my time at Repton. But in 
those days we played no school matches such as are now 
played against Shrewsbury, Malvern, and Charterhouse. 

It was due to a fine game which we won against the Casuals 
in my first year that I was invited to go on the next Christmas 
tour with the famous London club, and played for them 
against the great professional teams of the north of England 
and the south of Scotland, and also in the F.A. Cup at the 
age of i6. Thus began my career in first-class football, which 
lasted for another sixteen years, and which included a fi:gLal 
of the English Cup. The Casuals' cup-team was pretty strong 
ill those days, because the Corinthians did not then enter for 
the Cup, and it mustered the pick of the amateur talent 
except such as was bespoke by the Old Carthusians, Old West- 
minsters, and Old Etonians. An interesting and first-rate 
member of the Repton team was Walter Buckmaster, the 
great polo player, an excellent half-back who kicked ^ over 
his head like a ballet-dancer with the full length of a 
vertical leg. 

Both the Palairets, L. C. H. and R. C. N., afterwards so well 
known in first-class cricket, were in the football team, a|id 
they were fine forwards. R. C. N. Palairet was bfilliant. 

The cricket elevens at Repton in which I played were per- 
haps not as strong as in the previous years, when the famous 
family of Ford were the dominating figures. Dominating 
figures are just what they were. Francis Ford, who was captain 
my first summer term, was the last and greatest of them. 
When I got into the team three years later, again at the age 
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ol: 1 6, L. C. H. Palairet was captain. He is still well remem- 
bered in the cricket world as perhaps the most perfect example 
of pure style in batsmanship. He was a beautiful batsman at 
school, even then possessing the perfect off-drive which is still 
iinfoiigotten. What is more, he was for a schoolboy a very 
powerful bat, and was even then capable of making plenty of 
runs ill first-class cricket. He and his brother, R. C. N., had 
been given f ne coaching by their father, who used to engage 
such bowlers as At te well of Nottinghamshire to coach them 
in the Easter holidays. A fine chance. L. C. H., by the way, 
was a first-rate school bowler, medium right-hand, and 
headed the averages. R. C. N. at school was not as powerful 
a batsman as his brother, but he wms very nearly as good, and 
he "was a better player on a wet wicket, because of his sound 
back play. There is no doubt that if he had not broken his 
knee-cap at football up at Oxford he would have rivalled his 
elder brother’s success for Somersetshire. Both the Palairets 
were peculiarly graceful and had a natural sense of style. 
They were both in the Sixth Form at the same time as 
I was, and Lionel once won the School prize for Greek 
Vejrse. 

The question is much discussed whether or not coaching at 
school is advantageous. We certainly had a high standard of 
cricket at Repton, but we certainly had little or no coaching. 
We had a fat old professional with a husky voice, named 
Scothern, who used to bowl innocuous slow-medium stuff at 
the nets. He was a good practice bowler because he was 
accurate, but all lie did in the way of coaching was to roll up 
half a dozen good-length balls on the off-stump, and then pull 
up the stump from which he delivered the ball, advance bis 
left foot as though to test whether the turf would hold his 
weight, make a slow push with the stump, and utter the 
cabalistic words, Come forward at ’er, sir.” He was the kind 
of bowler who invariably ought to be either played back or 
driven hard. I remember I used to drive the ball straight 
back at him with a good thump, and he used to skip out of 
the way with uncongenial agility. That made him say, Come 
forward at ’er, sir,” all the more. But if one obeyed Mm in 
the feeling and tentative manner he suggested one was liable 
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to play outside his occasional oiBE-break. He knew Just exactly 
nothing about the art of batsmanship. 

One of the masters, whom we called Pat, and otherwise 
Mr. Exham, occasionally came to the nets and offered a few® 
sarcasms in general terms. He was the master who under- 
marked my early hexameters, but was a good cricketer, 
reputed to have been twelfth man for Cambridge along with 
several others of his year, and he sometimes turned out for 
Derbyshire. He was a good judge of cricket, was Pat, and he 
told a friend of mine (who of course told me) that he did not 
see how I was ever going to get any runs against first-class 
bowling. What he meant was that, although I might be 
successful in punching school bowlers, what was required 
against first-class bowlers was the conventional off-drive applied 
with respectful skill. My housemaster, who was reputed to 
have been twelfth man for Oxford, and was certainly a fine 
hitter and a useful fastish underhand bowler, also occasionally 
had a net himself, and afterwards gave us some advice about 
not being afraid to hurt the ball. We admired him because 
he used to break the tiles on the pavilion roof with his on- 
drive. He always played cricket in a deer-stalker hat. He w^s 
not unlike a darker, clerical W. G., except that the black curly 
beard was clipped to the pattern of an admiraPs and not let 
loose in the manner of Moses. He was once, on an Old Rep- 
tonian tour, mistaken for W. G. by a porter at Nottingham 
station. 

I evolved such cricket as I achieved from watching Lionel 
Palairet play, and from my own inner nature, Mostly^the 
latter, because I was a driver with a full swing, and not a 
modulated lunger in the stylish manner of Palairet. I made 
about as many runs as he did, and was several times top of 
the batting averages, so the yarn that I had a miserable talent 
for batting until I met Ranjitsinhji in the Sus^x eleven is 
probably due to my being a fast bowler as well. 

The two Palairets at school were both of them technically 
better bats than I was, chiefly because I had the fault of 
tugging too much at my drives, as it were trying to get too 
much force into them, or in a mistaken effort to get body- 
weight into them, I had not yet learnt that in batting one 
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ought to think quickness and not force. Then again, one’s 
iiiiiid 'was diverted from the proper way of applying a wooden 
ciiib to a l)all by a strange conventional formalism, the gist 

wliich was that one should concentrate upon a purely 
artiikial stroke called playing forward.” The idea was that 
if you could play forward correctly you were a batsman; other- 
wise not. Nobody ever told us, and we only found out more 
or less subconsciously by trial and error that the essential and 
difficult point about learning to bat is to watch the ball and 
deliver the stroke at the ball itself, and not at a point in space 
where you hope the ball will presently be. There was a sort 
of suppressed major premise about batsmanship, that if the 
mechanism of one’s forward stroke was correct, somehow or 
another this would ensure that the bat found the ball; whereas 
it is much better to play forward incorrectly with one’s eye on 
the ball than correctly with one’s eye somewhere else. Then, 
of course, nobody ever suggested to us that from a good 
bowler one receives just as many balls which ought to be 
played back as ought to be played forward. Still less was it 
ever suggested to us that so-called correctness in batting con- 
sists in nothing whatever but a natural swing combined with 
movement of the feet in order to obtain a position of 
mechanical advantage, and with a poise of the body that 
allows the swing to operate instead of preventing it. In short, 
the sort of way we tried to bat tended to be the conventional 
system of getting into a difficulty and then trying to get out 
of it when the bail arrived at a point in space where the bat 
ought to meet it. 

The wonder is that such a lot of good cricketers were 
evolved from a world so clouded with misconceptions. Some- 
how, quite a number of my contemporaries built up a success- 
ful body of skill upon entirely erroneous first principles, or 
none at alL'^ Perhaps it was because there were generally no 
first principles that we did get somewhere by trial and error. 
My memory is that quite good results were evolved in batting 
out of a mistaken formalism, and that bowlers arrived entirely 
by the light of nature. 

But in my school days the peculiar term the hook ’’ had 
not been invented. If one hit a hall in an unexpected direction 
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to the on-side, intentionally or otherwise, one apologised to 
the bowler. Being by nature a rebel, I used to hfeave a short 
ball round to the on-boundary on slow wickets, even if it was 
straight, but I did not call the stroke a hook until years after- 
wards. An advantage was that the opposing captain neyef by 
any chance put a fieldsman there; he expected you to drive on 
the off-side like a gentleman, even if his bowlers presented 
stuff which, by the exercise of a modicum of agility, one could 
turn into long-hops to leg. 

Now I come to think of it, it is all very well talking like this, 
but our cricket at Repton was very good, and I doubt whether 
any other Public School over a period of years about that time 
produced stronger elevens. 

One interesting point that occurs to me is that cricket talent 
for the most part was discovered in the inter-house matches. 
That is where in particular young talent was unearthed. A 
boy of 1 6 would be in the fourth game one summer, come to 
the front in the house-matches, and get into the school eleven 
next year. These matches were played under the kind of high 
pressure one encountered later in Test Matches; and high 
pressure brings out latent ability. ^ 

There was a curious feature connected with inter-house 
matches at Repton in my time; the House which had the 
School captain always won the cricket cup, no matter whether 
his team was the best or not. My last year as captain, my 
house knocked out in the semi-final an eleven which was twice 
as strong as ourselves, and which contained nearly half the 
school team. Then in the final, half-way through the ignatch, 
a boy in our house in his last term gave what was called a 
'' leaving-grub.” That meant a considerable supper, with 
salmon, roast beef, and steak and kidney pies in the big study. 
I was carving the beef at one end, so I missed the steak and 
kidney pie, but nearly everybody else ate it, with the result 
that the whole of our team except myself and two others were 
laid out with ptomaine poisoning. The next day our opponents 
were due to open their second innings in the afternoon. We 
went on to the field with eight substitutes. I bowled one end. 
Our only other first eleven man, R. B. Hope, bowled the other? 
and the third survival (afterwards Lord Moncrieff, but then 
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called ''The Goozer’') had to keep wicket, wiiich he did with 
every part 0I liis body, including his forehead. The end of it 
was that we had 120 to make in the last innings, with only 
fiii'ee men available. I w’^as missed in the slips when I had 
made^io by Tom Horton, afterwards captain of Northampton- 
shire, but after that I made 90 not out. Hope stayed in for a 
few overs, and Moiicrieff succeeded in sitting on his splice at 
the other end while I made the runs. He batted too with 
nearly every part of his body, including the back of his neck, 
for the wicket was very fiery and bumpy, and we had the first 
eleven fast bowler against us. Nothing but the convention 
that the captain's house always won could have pulled us 
through. I rather fancy this was the best innings I ever 
played at Repton, except perhaps an innings of 25 on a sticky 
wicket against the Derbyshire Friars and the bowling of F. R. 
Spofforth, then not much past his prime. 

Spofforth played pretty regularly for Derbyshire. He was 
the Midland representative of the Star Tea Company, of which 
he was a Director, He must have been nearly as good at trad- 
ing tea as he was at bowling; he died worth seventy thousand, 
which shows that even an Australian cricketer ought not 
to be condemned to the limitations of the game. One could 
not deal with Spofforth on a sticky wicket by playing forward 
and hoping for the best. Under the stress of the occasion, and 
not by enlightened forethought, I found myself either playing 
right back within about eighteen inches of my wicket, or 
thumping him in the air over his head. The speciality of 
Spoffeyrth's bowling was that it was impossible to tell from his 
delivery whether the ball was coming fast, medium, or slow, 
and he graduated his off-break so that whether the ball pitched 
two inches or two feet outside the off-stump, it would hit the 
wicket. It was on this occasion that I formed the useful guid- 
ing^principle that even a Demon on an evil wicket can only 
bowl one ball at a time, and that if you really look at the ball 
you have a good chance of playing it. 

The two Palairets were great friends of mine at school, in 
spite of the extreme rivalry in everything to do with games 
^between their house and mine. Both of them were exception- 
ally fine-looking. Lionel, the elder, was tall and shapely, with 
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rather curly black hair, large blue eyes, and features which 
had they been smaller would have been rated Gre^k according 
to the statues. It was not only in cricket that he was graceful. 
He had a natural grace in everything he did, including hl% 
handwriting. Dick Palairet was slighter, with brown hai| arid 
a neater face. He was very alert, and had a pair of eyebrows 
such as are the origin of the term “supercilious.’' 

Dick and I sat side by side in the backwaters of mathe- 
matics, which was really all wrong, because both of us, had we 
recognised it, were quite good at the subject. In the last term 
before we both retired to Thucydides in our studies, we re- 
ceived an unexpected promotion and arrived together at the 
first mathematical hour of the term, and sat down side by side. 
The master, whom we called “ Ducky,” floated up to his desk 
and started the lesson by ordering Dick to sit in one far corner 
of the room and me in another. After this disposal, he went 
to the blackboard and read out a piece of algebra as he wrote it 
up, beginning with “ x -f y + z — ^see — see — see?” Dick Palairet, 
in perfect good faith, wrote down “x-fy-j-z” and then the 
three letters c, c, c. After a pause Dick held up his hand 
indicating inability to understand. ^ 

“Ducky” told him to bring up his paper. “What is this 
nonsense, Palairet?” he demanded. “This is impudence. Take 
a hundred lines 1 ” 

Under some misapprehension of telepathic collusion he then 
made me bring up my paper; but I had got it right. “ Ducky,” 

I believe, was surprised that if Dick Palairet was involved in 
any nonsense, I was not in it too. We soon found oug^that 
“Ducky” never wrote anything up on the blackboard with- 
out enquiring “ See — see — see?” but I am afraid neither Dick 
nor I ever saw much. 

Both Lionel and Dick Palairet were first-rate at athletics as 
well as at football and cricket. Lionel was one of -che best long- 
distance runners the School ever had. He won the steeplechase 
and all the longer distances, except the quarter-mile, in which 
he was second, and he got his blue at Oxford for the Three 
Miles. He was beaten in the School quarter by a boy named 
Bailey, who was Head of the School. This was a most remark- 
able fellow. He was easily the cleverest boy I came across 
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either at Pvepton or anywhere else, and had never before run 
in a race aiM never ran again. 

Dick Palairet and I were fairly even competitors in all the 
^lort distance races. He could beat me at the 220 yards, but I 
coiik| beat him at the 100, unless the turf was wet. He was a 
wet-wicket ruiiiier. I had the advantage of always winning the 
high iuuip, long jump, and the hurdles, so I won the Athletic 
Cup twice to his once. Afterwards at Oxford he never repro- 
duced his school form on the cinder-track, even before his 
broken knee-cap stopped his running. Our athletic sports were 
held on the cricket field at Repton, and if the weather hap- 
pened to be wet, the going on the heavy turf was not good. In 
the high jump I managed to do 5 feet 5 inches off the gravel 
in the school yard when I was under 15, and my 21 feet in the 
senior long jump was a record until H. M. Abrahams, after- 
wards an Olympic winner, obliterated it. 

My housemaster, Mr. Forman, was the only coach I ever 
had in athletics, and that on only one occasion. One afternoon 
he happened to be crossing the School paddock when I was 
practising the long jump on the rough turf into an elementary 
pit. He stopped for a few minutes, told me I did not jump 
high enough, took off his black mackintosh and made a heap 
of it between the take-off and the pit. The mackintosh fright- 
ened me into jumping much higher. That was the only piece 
of coaching I ever remember receiving in athletics in the 
whole of my career. It is rather interesting that up at Oxford 
when I jumped over 23 feet and did a world’s record in the 
long jumpj I used to be well over 5 feet in the air in a human 
ball at the peak of my parabola. No doubt I saw a ghostly 
mackintosh and remembered Mr. Forman’s vibrant voice. 
Nowadays, they have invented a new technique, called the 
hitch-kick, with which performers such as Jesse Owens cover 
sofiie 26 feet.«At the peak of his jump Jesse Owens is by no 
means a black ball in the air. He figures rather like an angel 
sprinting up into the clouds, with his legs repeating his pre- 
vious strides along the level. In fact, rather like running up 
Jacob’s ladder. The new records put the old ones in the shade; 
all the same I would rather bank on the old method if there 
were a broad ditch in front of me and an angry bull behind. 
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Considering the Public Schools were always ernporia of 
Greek and Latin culture, I wonder w^hy they concentrated on 
everything concerning the greater ball games which had 
little or no connection with the classical tradition. TIicy.-, 
gave no attention at all to detail or technique of ath|etfcs 
proper — running and jumping and dancing, in which the 
ancients achieved the highest standard of art the world 
has yet seen. We know, and those of us who do not know 
could easily find out by going to the British Museum, that the 
ancient Greek training in all forms of pure athletics was to 
the last degree scientific cind artistic. Their physical education 
began with the children when quite small, and was pursued 
throughout with minute attention to the basic qualities of 
movement. 

Nowadays, the standard of knowledge and technique, 
developed first in America and afterwards on the Continent, 
especially in connection with the training of competitors in 
Olympic Games, has been adopted in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Athletic Clubs, and has greatly raised the 
whole standard of performance. The main points of style in 
running and jumping are known and practised; and though 
in the 'eighties and 'nineties we used to see good results from 
purely natural runners and jumpers, there was nothing like 
the general standard of style now attained. 

At the Public Schools, with a wealth of magnificent material 
available to work upon, nothing was ever done to teach boys 
what to aim at in improving themselves in athletics; and this 
was a pity, because a knowledge of how to move effectively has 
a great influence on the whole being. When one remembers 
the enormous attention given in the Public Schools to success 
in the major games, it is very strange that no thought is ever 
given to the principles of good movement, which necessarily 
are the basis of success in all physical activity. ^ 

The strangest thing of all is that nobody ever thinks that it 
is worth while to learn even to walk well. We all do much 
more walking than anything else, and the way we walk has a 
great influence on our physical and mental attitude. There 
must be a feeling that because it is natural for everybody to 
w^alk, it is also natural for everybody to walk well. This shows 
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itself up as an enormous error the moment one investigates — 
take up yo%ir stand for half an hour at the end of the Strand. 
Surely it is wonderful that in the Public Schools, the homes 
^f devotion to success in games, one detects no standard at all 
in the way youth walks about and carries itself. You have only 
to watch the boys at any Public School sloping about on their 
everyday occasions to see nearly every fault of carriage and 
movenieiit. Wliy it is that there is no effort made at improve- 
ment in this respect remains a paradox. Here we have the pick 
of the youth of the country gangling about with its hands in 
its pockets, its head hanging forward, and its shoulders either 
hunched or bottled; it wears its hair too long and often 
dishevelled; and you may even detect it trying to salute a 
Master with one hand in its pocket and the other searching 
negligently for the brim of its straw hat. 

One of the consequences of this convention of carelessness is 
the peculiar self-consciousness of the average Public School 
boy, and his inability to come into a room without an air of 
discomfort. This goes along with the funny attitude of mind 
in tlic Public Schools to what they are pleased to regard as 
The result is an apologetic gaucherie, a kind of com- 
munal synil'jolism in refutation of any possible accusation of 
side.’' Ii will be a great day when the average product of the 
.Englisli Public Schools, besides being on the whole the most 
v'a'iuablc product of education in Europe, can make its appear- 
ance mi :i!iy public occasion, say an afternoon tea-party, 
mthi)ui betraying marked selfconsciousncss, 

Ou rhe otlier barul, althmigh I spent six years of my life at 
a typiiatl English i-^ublic School and was an assistant master 
at tuiuih<cr, I liavc ticver fjeen ai)ie to discover any correspoiid- 
euce cj! my min evpeFlenc'CH with the portrayal of this world 
in i!;c n nmols dealing with Ihibiic School life. The 

iinJe tidal iricrfand ckdKAraf'c iii!rct\crt;s who inhabit their pages 
to rnc: impure lijCt'ioiL 

,Xo dfju'vr Brfy::rn^s .Sclcaa/avs represents Rugby as it 

really was iri the expcriicuce of the aurbor, and also in fact, 
hut then it deal- whh runuoal buys in a normal world of active 
yrymh,, I, am still w'wnng lee' a schrsol story which represents, 
i'or txanirika Shcrbeanc, bt, llanmvv,, or Eion^ as they 
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really are, instead o£ as they might be were the fellows who 
inhabit them for the most part budding Swinburnes, 

The only criticism of the English Public Schools which 
holds is that with all their quality and with all the remark- ^ 
able advantages of their buildings and traditions they are n^t 
better than they are. The Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
shows up the average Public School badly in respect of be- 
haviour and bearing. One reason is that the Masters at Public 
Schools are not officers who carry out the duties of officers; 
they accept the equivalent of commands from below. The 
boys impose their standards. Another difference is that the 
traditions of the Public Schools have been evolved from suc- 
ceeding generations of mere boys with callow likes and dis- 
likes, whereas the Royal Naval College embodies the surviv- 
ing traditions of a great fighting Service. If the merits of 
Dartmouth could be grafted on to the merits of Eton, 
then 

The notion that the English Public School turns out every 
boy from the same mould and obliterates individuality is 
bunkum. 




JUDGMENT OF PARIS 

P /\R1S in rhe virtuous 'nineties figured in the minds of 
neajiy everyone in England who knew nothing about it 
as the city of light, of ladies, of fashions, and of night 
revels. Nome of us younger ones regarded Paris as other than 
n worid of gay adventures, the more so the less likely we were 
to go there, and the less likely we were, even if we did, to dare 
such adventures in a language which we had never taken any 
trouble to learn at school. 

Nevertheless, my German tutor for the Indian Civil Service 
exrifiiination, who for some reason or other w^as the only 
sdioolfiiaster wlio ever succeeded in teaching me any French, 
strongly advocated that I should spend one Christmas holiday 
in Paris. So lie took m,e there, and I learnt a lot. 

Ik; was a heavy man with side-whiskers, thick lips, and a 
scjuare. rosy face; but lie was a good coach. He advised me 
strongly to speak no German to him in public there, because 
liic laiigunge even then was not popular in Paris. What he 
was doing tlicrc I never found out, but 1 used to take him 
Geraiaii excrdi'cs tliree times a week, and in six months he 
!a,ugiu rue enrjugli to get 75 per cent, marks in the examina- 
tion. Tl’ds was a good performance on his part for the time 
I'jc'iu!,!;. fiut: I soon kirgot it all. He lived himself in rooms just 
tffc linulcvard St. Gcrniain, but he planted me out. At 
Rc|>iori lie lived in a tliaiclied cottage near the school, 

aftri a I’rniTdlv' man. 

'I'itcre Wiire no tbatrlied cctiages in Paris of the 'nineties, 
aiir! lie pc'irued tne iti an aerial apartment at, the very top of 
a im;re block. Numcre? 3, Rue de Bassano, a street which 
nidstitcs, frcmi ilie Arc dc Triomphe. There I dwelt 

witis \h li:; Cenme r!c Beauregard and the Corniesse. 

M., fie Ikaunigard. was an advanced and entire Republican. 
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He dropped the de ” and he dropped the ‘‘ Comte.” If he 
said once to me he said a score of times, “Jeime homme, 
faites voiis ouvrier. Le futur, c’est chez les ouviiers,” which 
was pretty good for a thorough aristocrat of that time of day.^ 
All the same, he always spoke in a tone of delicate respectof 
M. le Prince de Luisignac, who inhabited a magnificenCsuite 
some four stories lower down the staircase. 

He spent his life, did M. Beauregard, sitting in the salon of 
the appartement, the chief furniture of which was an enormous 
charcoal stove always invisibly glowing inside itself. The 
other rooms were four bedrooms, one large for himself and 
Madame, three very little ones — one for Pauline, one for me, 
and one for another guest en pension, a young American lady 
called Miss Sproull, in Paris to study singing at the Con- 
servatoire. 

Monsieur sat all day in his armchair in a greatcoat, smoking 
a large, ancient pipe with a bowl that admitted about as much 
tobacco as an opium pipe admits opium. Madame always 
referred to it as “ mon ennemi.” He was a burly, handsome 
old man with exquisite manners (if you leave out the pipe)? 
and a pointed white beard of the old regime; not an imperial^ 
but pointed. 

Madame was thin, small, and authoritative. She had been 
and now and then reappeared chez elle as an accomplished 
soprano; quite good she must have been before her voice had 
become faded and in parts uncertain. An artist, however, in 
her way. 

Pauline, the maid a tout faire, was even thinner, with a pale 
hawk-like face and flat carroty hair; a marvel at markt!ting 
and cooking. She bought very little, perhaps a fraction of a 
chicken, but she converted it into delicious food. It is no 
fairy-tale that she w^ould return with two drumsticks, some 
carrots and haricot beans, and a few mysterious paper bags, 
and somehow succeed in converting them into a better dinner 
than I have often paid a pound for in London. The cold at 
the time was intense, but I never saw Pauline in a hat or a 
coat. She had a scanty black shawl with which she was as 
skilful as with her hands. She, too, was most certainly an 
artist. She was treated with exquisite politeness by Monsieur, 

5 
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who no doubt regarded her as a domestic ouvriere. She ne¥er 
said a wort!, whereas Madame said a great deai, by way of a 
perpetual running commentary on everything and nothing, 
she said it with the peculiar aptness of the French 
language. 

Mfss Sproiill, who went away very early in the morning 
and came i)ack just in rime for dinner, w^as a serious young 
lady, and, as Madame was always saying for some reason, 
** ires pen de coquetted She was very nice, and thoroughly 
disapproved o£ the rare occasions when Madame decided to 
open the piano and sing as from “ Carmen.’’ 

Such was the environment. 

M. Beauregard accepted for no reason at all a certain re- 
sponsibility about my education. Fie gave me some not very 
good advice about the best way to learn French, with a 
delicacy of expression which went perfectly with his lucid and 
philosophic attitude towards life. Failing that, he advised me 
to spend as much time as I could in the Latin Quarter, 
at tending lectures at the Sorbonne and the College de France, 
pointing out that nowhere in the world could one hear better 
spoken than by listening to the eminent lecturers, 
rhe wist; gay life of the resplendent city was c|uite beyond 
trie, and as 1 really wanted to learn the language, I used to 
ilescend, the lofty stair of the block every morning before nine 
o'clock, and walk all the wny down the Champs Elysees 
il'iroiigli the Place de la Concorde and the Place de Notre 
Dame across the "Pont St. Michel, take a cup of chocolate at 
the Cafe St. Miciiel, and then seek out the best available 
“ conf thence'' I siuiuld not have known that conference ” 
rneaiit a Iccrure had not M, Beauregard so informed me. 

ll'ie liesr lecturer undouhtcdlv was M. Lerov Beaulieu, wdiose 
subjvcr wv-is Political Economy. lie lectured in a large aiiiplii- 
ilt^::atre in College de France, to me, about a dozen work- 
roen in !)lije sinncks, and some half-dozen very senior-looking 
ci:udem< wfio were taking down his lectures in order to have 
irieni duplicated to to the younger students wdio ought to 
l”3ecri ifiere. 1 , he workmen were there because it was 
Ifirrerly cotiL l‘he lakes in the Bois were frozen several feet 
deep, and |>opiiiaTed by skaters in tight black breeches and 
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gaiters, and one could scarcely do up a button in the open 
because one's fingers were so frozen with the cold.-» 

It was not until I spent those arctic weeks in Paris that I 
realised how scanty were our opportunities of skating in^ 
England. Indeed, I had reached the age of nineteen witfe a 
tale behind me of scarcely a dozen hours on the ice. Yefi how 
fascinating was the scene on the lake in the Bois, where the 
gentlemen and ladies of the Cercle anticipated with much 
more formality and perhaps better taste the future glories of 
St. Moritz and Miirren. 

Nearly all the gentlemen wore the uniform of the club — 
tightly fitting tunics of military cut in very dark grey or black, 
with tightly fitting breeches and gaiters to match. The ladies 
were dressed with the perfection characteristic of their nation, 
in floatingly dependent skirts, some of them, and to my mind 
the best, accordion pleated. Both gentlemen and ladies wore 
cossack caps of fur or astrakhan. The members of the club 
skated beautifully, and I doubt whether the generality of first- 
rate performers of latter days can waltz any better. There 
was a complete absence of hurly-burly skating, and even the 
casual skaters exhibited a certain reverence for what they wergj««^ 
doing as one of the fine arts. 

It struck me at the time how strange it w^as that we in 
England did not in those days learn to skate whenever our 
temperate climate permitted the exercise. Indeed, one's 
admiration of the skaters in the Bois was tinged with a quite 
poignant jealousy of their accomplished skill. 

There were no oranges on the ice, but round the banks of 
the lake there were innumerable braziers where one coulcTbuy 
the best of roasted chestnuts. It was a delightful scene. The | 
French do not take their pleasures sadly, and they never | 
make a noise about them. 

Talking of oranges, equality, and fraternity,, I remember | 
once afterwards, while exercising myself innocently well 
before noon on the ice-rink at Miirren, being boarded by an 
indignant girl in a yellow skirt who peremptorily ordered me 
to “get off her centre." I apologised, and said that it wrs 
the last place I wished to be, but looking down I noticed that ^ 
there was an orange, and apologised further and more 
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adequately, recognising that any orange on the ice must be a 
private onpige. lNV)ne of this could have happened on the ice 
in the Bois among French people. 

As 1 was saying, the cold in Paris helped to fill the lecture- 
though perhaps the workmen may have attended on 
the principle that M. Beauregard was right, and they must 
prepare for their future. Or perhaps the F’rench sense of style, 
which prevents the appearance of a single bad paragraph in 
the Frencli. papers, attracted them to M. Leroy Beaulieu, whose 
diction, form, and matter were equally perfect. I used to 
listen to him in rapt admiration, and I never heard the French 
language so perfectly exploited till many years after, at 
Geneva, I listened to M. Henri Bergson when he was pleading 
Oil behalf of the appropriation of funds for Intellectual Co- 
operation. 

There were other excellent lecturers, whose names I forget, 
but they none of them lectured in quite as warm a theatre 
with quite such big stoves, and they attracted fewer of the 
auvriers, locrcdililc as it may appear, the essence of all the 
time I spent in Paris consisted in these lectures, and this 
simply because they were so beautifully given that they 
h'Biciiiateti fiie. 

But all tlie. life I saw in the Latin Quarter was fascinating, 
because, even to the superlicial extent to which I tasted, there 
was a certain sparkle and a perpetually interested joie de vivre 
about it. One never seemed to overhear conversation that ivas 
other than witty and inteliecrual in the sense that it seemed 
iniportaiit under a kind of light touch of treatment. After 
alf Taic is more educated by simply living in a medium than 
I'ly aiiv otlicr racans. That is whv I said that I learnt a lot in 
Paris. 

I'lierc was a wiaale world of life, intensely interesting even 
^vkhiii the cynfines f.rf the one cafe which I frec,|uented, the 
Cafe Si* rvliche!, ulicre one iniglit easily sec sitting at their 
acciistonied taldcs suc'n cluu'actcrs as Emile Zola, Aiiatole 
France, Pa.nl Verlaine, Clemcnceau, and his friend Claude 
Monet. It was s,pure remarkable how distinguished was the 
^ ap|:K!aniiK':e as tliey sat at their tables of any number of un- 
known Irequcnters, and t!ic veriest student wlio came in with 
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Ms wide black felt bat came in with an air as of a junior but 
entirely equal member of this world of clever cqiivexsation 
and polite cynicism. One thing about a Frenchman is he can 
read a newspaper (partly because it is conveniently attached 
by the left-hand edge to a split stick) with an air of appregia- ^ : 
tion and enlightened criticism. ‘ , 

It was while sitting over a tall glass of black coffee and 
croisson one midday that I suddenly heard a sound like the 
sea, and hurried out to be involved in what looked like the 
beginning of a revolution. You must know that tw^o evenings 
before Madame Beauregard had taken a hand in the educa- 
tion of both Miss Sproiill and myself by arranging that we 
should take her to the Theatre Francais, where it was adver- 
tised that a play would be given called '' Thermidoi/' We did 
not see Thermidor because before the curtain went up the 
elder Coquelin stepped in front of it and told us that he was 
desolated to inform the very distinguished audience that it 
was not possible to present “Thermidor,” which had been 
interdicted by the Government. It appeared that the play 
exhibited certain incidents and aspects of the French Revolu- 
tion in a way which the Government, as the direct descendants^^ 
of the revolutionary regime, felt was not permissible. Anothtf 
play was presented, but was received by what we should call 
the pit with a deluge of what the Australians would call 
barracking, and what the Parisians call “ tapage/^ Indeed, 
there was a very impolite uproar. 

The consequence was that a paper called Le Radical printed 
next day a biting article attributing this disgraceful conduct, 
not to the large and distinguished audience who had received 
the Government fiat with becoming consideration, but to a 
pack of students who had somehow found enough to pay for 
entrance, if indeed they had not come in without paying. But 
not indeed students; rather the riff-raff of the Latin Quarter 
who soiled the good name of students by an idle and furtive 
life under that title. 

The students of the Latin Quarter, real or pretended, took 
this article in very bad part. It was an insult. Having done 
an immense amount of talking in every cafe of the Quarter, ^ 
they assembled in the late evening by some telepathic con- 
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spiracy, they invaded the offices of Le Radical, broke the 
windows, 4istributed the type into the street, and went away 
with huge biiiidles of the offending journal, with which they 
made !)oiifires in the Luxembourg Gardens. One party made 
^th^ir hoiilire in the band kiosk, which suffered. 

LFifortijnateiy, I bad gone home far aw^ay up the Champs 
Eiysccs to magnificently sedate residential Paris before these 
stirring events were afoot. The sound of the sea which in- 
volved me in a kind of Severn Bore of excited humanity 
flowing (iown the Boulevard St. Michel was the sound of 
iiinunierable feet marching with what the students call the 
pas de gymnase'' — that is, marking time, but nevertheless 
progressiiig. Emerging from the front of the cafe just to see, 

I was involved in the sweep of the tide. Somehow or other 
I soon found myself in the front ranks of the demonstration. 
There was no going back, so with, about a score of others I 
became the flotsam that percolated through the cordon of 
gendarmes drawn across the Pont St. Michel to prevent 
the revolution crossing the Sei,ne into the valuable part of 
Paris. 

After a few boisterous moments, there we were, we others, 
oft the far side of the cordon. Nobody bothered any more 
about us, so wc stood there gesticulating and every one of us 
except me making speeches, while the fo.remost figures of the 
demonstrating phalanx in front r)f the gendarmes w'ere being 
arrested, puiiclicd, and having their headsS broken. Blood in 
I small (|u;.uititics was flowing freely/ and the French language 
; was being strained to its most expressive limits. /' 

Itiis coiiki not last, so a tall cadaverous stuc[e.nt beside me 
imfurlec! a long I'daik streamer, attached it to the end of his 
caiic, sc,5ine martial command, and we all fell in in 

single file lieiiiiKl him and marched away to the Place de 
Darne^ round which \vc continued to march for half an 
hour. Till* I'llack streamer dcc,larcii in larite letters, FtoiFcoiis 
fifriisF" But rl'ie only revenge we got was a lot of exercise for 
our tegs at: t!ie expense of trie pavement of the Place de Notre 
Dame. 

^ Gri ihis side (,>f ibe Seine all was noraial. On the other side 
tliiM'e were gesticulati,ng crowds and immense excitements. In 
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due course we marched back to the Pont St. Michel, but the 
gendarmes had been reinforced, and the rear rank facing our 
way addressed us as messieurs, but refused to let us pass into 
the Quarter. A veritable Us ne passeront pas. We marched 
away to an adjacent bridge, but every bridge was blocked 
a heavy cordon, and we were stranded. What happened to 
my comrades I do not know, but as it was evident that this 
afternoon no one would be allowed to cross the bridges, I 
passed away up the Champs Elysees to the appartement in 
the Rue de Bassano, where M. Beauregard was alone with his 
pipe in his greatcoat and his armchair. I detailed to him, in 
French infinitely more voluble than I had previously com- 
passed, the events of the day. He shrugged his shoulders, gave 
me a delightful exposition of the psychology of the Latin 
Quarter, explained that what had appeared to me a tre- 
mendous demonstration really amounted to nothing at all, 
but nevertheless might well develop into a revolution. He said 
that behind these students there was doubtless a deep-seated 
annoyance among the workmen of Paris, and would I please 
remember that le futur, dest chez les ouvriers.’^ 

The next morning, having been assured by M. Beauregard^ 
that probably it would be safe, I walked as usual into th<fe 
Latin Quarter, took my cup of chocolate in the Cafe St. 
Michel, and there was nothing whatever happening. The 
whole storm appeared to have blown over. All the same, for 
about three days afterwards there was an immense amount of 
conversation, louder than usual, but much too quick for me 
to understand properly, in all the cafes that I visited in search 
of events. Le Radical must have succeeded in re-colleciilig 
its type, because everybody was reading it, and it contained 
plenty of finely written sarcasm and vituperation on the 
subject. 

That was not the only time Madame Beauregard arranged 
that Miss Sproull and I should take her to the theatre, Wf 
went to hear her favourite opera, Carmen.^* This, however 
did not end in a riot; it ended in Madame giving us her owi 
version of the airs when we got home. She was annoyed witi 
me because I thought well of a singer who had played th 
part of Carmen, she being young and attractive, wherei; 
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Madame had no opinion of Carmen, but thought well of 
another la^dy, who played the part of the high-born dame. It 
wan il'je part of the high-born dame which Madame herself 
was ccjnvcrsant with and could sing. 

^ Madame iiisriruted another expedition, but this was not to 
a Ti>aire. Slie had formed the idea, and repeatedly stressed it, 
that Miss Sprouli did not take proper advantage of Parisian 
life. Miss Sprouli ought to see the sights. So Madame com- 
maridctl rne to take her to sec over the unequalled cathedral 
of Notre Dame dc Paris. We both ought to see it, and 
cspeciaJiy we ought to see the elevated parapet from which 
suicides took their headers. 

Doc;ilc as always in. a strange city, I took Miss Sprouli on 
tine exjieditiun one afternoon. We escaped all the guides 
except one, who positively showed us the church in ail detail, 
not forgetting the dramatic parapet. To reach this, one 
ascends a narrow spiral stone staircase. With insular polite- 
ness, I stood aside to allow my American lady to ascend. She 
ascended six steps and then descended in a hurry, and insisted 
that I shoiiid go first. It is true that I saw the white hem of 
]w!r petticoat and the merest hint of an ankle. It is true that 
spiral stair was very steep, but in the days of Victorian 
skirts t!ie kidy had nothing to fear. Being a shy youth, I was 
nevertheless much astonished, I began to understand what 
M’ad'UTie had meant by Ires pen de coquetted’ 

Wliat was happening all tliis time to my German guardian 
and tutor I do not know. He must have been very busy about 
scunetli'nig, because he was perpetually re-arranging the hours 
to attend upon him with a packet of German prose 
in tiiy pocket. All I know is tliat he read the journals with 
assidiiiiy, fjcauise tliere was ahvays a pile of them in his room 
on our small side-tabic beside a carafe of water and a lio-wl of 
sygar, lie used to ilrink several glasses of water 'with several 
lumps of sugar tluring our sessions, and was otherwise, for all 
1 kiicwx a iBiK'h more abstemious man than he looked, 
aJiltough on tiae few occasions when he took me out to lunch 
bic advised rne of the virtues of im bock, 

Wiiat iniprcssixl me almost more than aiiyrhing, with the 
exccju.ion -ol: flic display of jewels in the shop windows of the 
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Rue de Rivoli, was the possibility in Paris of leading a most 
amusing life in the free and fraternal world of theAoulevards, 
whatever might be your means. How different in London, 
where anything in the shape of a restaurant signified extrava-^ 
gance. Then how very attractive the complete absence of 
snobbery. In that gay world, gay in the Gallic sense of light- ' 
ness of touch and easy conduct between all men, no one was 
ever rude and dictatorial to a waiter or domineering to the 
services even of the driver of a fiacre. The habit, too, as it 
were, of accepting everyone and presenting onself in turn in 
the third person,' has a peculiar efficacy in promoting liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. 

Then, too, how pleasant to be able to enter into conversa- 
tion with one’s chance neighbour at a cafe table without being 
formally introduced. Whether Paris was the best place in 
France to go to learn French may be disputed, but without 
doubt even a few weeks there on one’s own when relieved 
from tourisme in the quality of a temporary resident is a 
valuable education. 

When, thirty years afterwards, I went to Geneva to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations on the Indian Delegatior|^3:-5g£ 
I found that I had an enormous advantage over most of fne 
English there, in a sympathetic understanding of the way of 
thought, not only of the French, but of the other Latin 
representatives. Not that at that distance of time I had pre- 
served a great glibness in conversational French, but I did 
remember how to understand it very well, and to apprehend 
the angle of thought. What is more, one never again was a i 
victim of that peculiar stifEness which is perhaps the 
cause of misunderstanding between the English and Conti- 
nentals. So to that extent M. Beauregard and Madame and 
the Cafe St. Michel did me a good turn. 

In those days there was no Metro railway iii,^Paris, nor any 
other easy way of getting about except by wvalking, and it is 
astonishing in Paris how far everywhere is from everywhere 
else, especially railway stations, and lio'w extremely hard are 
the tfottoirs. Besides, one had to be very careful in crossing 
the street. Once I stepped off an island, just a right 
forward, at the bottom of the Champs Elysccs, and a gorgeous \ 
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carriage and pair containing a lady in magiiificeiit furs, with 
a swiftness incredible before the days of autos de luxe, swished 
its near front wheel precisely over the welt of the toe of my 

l)OOt. 

young Frenchman in the best pattern of fashion, who 
was beside me, politely said: ‘''English, is it not? Monsieur 
would do well to note that in Paris one is excessively fined if 
one permits oneself to be run over. Terrible to lose, in the 
same moment, a toe and. several billets de banc.'' 

On the other hand, the dangers on the pavement were far 
less than at home, because everyone looked where he was 
going, and all mutually steered a considerate passage. 'Why 
one should remember these small diiferenccs at this distance 
of time is another proof of bow educative Paris could be. The 
more so as in those quite insular days of the ’nineties it was 
the custom to be amazed at what we regarded as the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Frenchman. Really, -wc were rather on the edge 
of being barbarians, especially we of Public School age, or 
scarcely more. 

How strange that a young Englishman, who really wanted 
learn French because an examination including that subject 
(w'kii marks to 1)0 obtained) was iooniing in the near future, 
should be sent to Paris with a German tutor ! And still more 
strange tl'Kif this German tmor should teach him more French 
(for exaniiiiation piirposcvs) in five weeks than he had learned 
in live years at a great English Public School Not that it is 
necessary for an Englishman to learn French (except for 
• examination purposes), but a reasonable facility in reading the 
; iangTOgc is certainly an aid to culture. 

Nor is it, out of place to wonder why it was that we Public 
Schexd I’soys couir! not bring ourselves to take our French 
iiiasiers seriously, or anything they tried to teach us. I believe 
t!ie*cxpi;uiai:on wim that we cjbjected to any form of external 
liolitcnes.s, liowcuer c(.invinced we were of our own intemal 
Itosscssicui of: that virtue. No doubt that is all changed now, 

I ex[}ccf: you have iieard the story of the new French master 
at Eton to tlie Headmaster gave a little fatherly advice, 

^1,0 tl'ic eilect that the average .English l)oy could scarcely be 
said m liiifJersraiid tl^e less abrupt methods of a Freiicli gentle- 
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OXFORD : A CLASSIC PERIOD 

O xford is not the home of lost causes. Oxford is the 
castle tliat still defends causes tliat deserve to win. 

An ancient pec^plc may fancy that it lias modernised 
it>xaf and grown up to date, but its roots are in its distant 
past. It depends for its quality to an iinrealised extent upon 
tradition. The spedlic liomes of tradition are sacredly 
valualiie. 

There is a difference between the idea of a University as a 
centre of culture where from the life and doctrine the 
humanities may imbibed, digested, and assimilated, and 
tlie idea of a University which is just a higher high school 
attcndcfi by students wliosc objects are solely careerist and 
utilitarian. Oxford and Camln'idge were intended to be a 
preparation for life, and any and e\'ery career, whereas the 
of the more modern Universities is immediate 
'' etjuipiiiciit for a job of work. Read Cardinal Newman on the 
subject, 

Wlietlier modern time is long enough for the former con- 
ception is a (|uestioii. But hurry does not always mean pro- 
gress. Time at its worst is fairly long, and a young man is not 
\ery old at 20, 

ill one of the early years after the War I liappened to be 
at iriKUiqiiet in tlie hall one of the old City Companies. A 
veneraiile, spa.(:ioiLs, and historic liall, with an atmosphere of 
ancieor stalfiiity. I asked E. V. Lucas, “I. w'oiider how the 
Cdermaiis iJiouglir they were going to lieac this?*' 

L. \k rc|)!i|.Nd, “Tfiat Is a tlmuglu.’’ 

My own entry to tliis world was in the nature of a happy 
acc'ident. Accident was iiuleed tlie hall-roark of iiiv eciiica- 

j 

tioiial career. I was inteniied for Aldenham School, but foimcl 
inysd! at Reptom l)ecayse E was sent there for practice, and 
^ got II KC'liolarsliip by mistake, 

f’roin tluu day iui wards, the aneutioii of m;y parents being 
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otherwise occupied, I found for myself for the rest of my 
life. 

After spending six years at Rep ton, I made another mistake 
about a scholarship. One very cold morning in 1S90, after 
first school, the Headmaster, Dean Furneaux, proposed to me 
that I should try for a scholarship at Trinity, Oxford. J^as 
not intended for any University, but for the Indian Civil 
Service, and neither I nor anybody else knew what would 
happen to me if I did not pass for the Indian Civil. I regarded 
the proposition as meaning that a Reptonian sixth-former ought 
to get an Oxford scholarship for the honour of the school. 

The examination was held in the great Hall of Wadham. 
The story is that Wadham College was built as a memorial 
to Nicholas by Dorothy. I know what Dorothy was like, 
because Lord Birkenhead had a unique portrait of her in his 
house at Charlton, near Banbury, which hung beside an 
equally venerable oil-painting of the arms of his earldom, 
with the motto, '' Faber meae fortune.” This, for the sake of 
Cantabs, means, '' Smith of my fortune.” The mellow widow 
of the Somersetshire squire is said to have come up to Oxford 
with a party of stonemasons. The result is that gem of 
Jacobean simplicity Wadham College, built with enthusiasrsf^ 
grey Cumnor stone, and the advice of no architect. 

It w'as only on entering the beautiful arch surmounted with 
the figures in stone of Nicholas Wadham, Armiger, and 
Dorothy his wife that I discovered that the examination was 
jointly on behalf of Trinity and Wadham Colleges. Even then 
I die! not know I was a competitor for a scholarship at 
Wadham. Nor at the time did I know that somewhere am^iig 
the swiftly writing youth along the dark oak tables w^as the 
future Lord Chancellor of England, F. E. Smith. 

Lord Birkenhead, in one of his autobiographies, has given | ^ 
aii Imagiiiative account of this examination, so fateful in his 
own career. What actually happened was that € just missed 
being selected for a scholarship at Trinity, being beaten by 
Dr. Aliiigtoii, the present Dean of Durham and ex-HeacI- 
master of Eton, and by Cecil Lubbock, who was the head boy 
of Eton, and is now one of the Directors of the Bank of 
England. How the examiners co-ordinated themselves I do ^ 
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not kpjHv, bat Trinity gave me their Senior Exhibition, and 
Wafiriam me tlieir Senior Scholar, thereby endowing 

me viitii the eternal fame of beating F. E. Smith, who was 
I'dacec! fourth cai tlic list. 

• Birkenhead has described how with a heating heart 

lKr>e|iped rnit holdly from his lodging in Wadham College 
aiiii srceled himself to go to the porch and look at the list of 
iv;:vul:s the College notice-board, lie suggests that he was 
deiighted to see his name there on the list among the selected 
sci'icaars of Wadltani. My belief is that he was extremely 
annrjyed at not being first. 

Note dial: tliis was an cxaininaiiun in pure classics, with an 
Englisl'i c:‘0;av as a cm'roliorativc side issue. A legend has 
grown up in ilie light of the great career of F. E. Smith in 
and the Law that lie was a brilliant classical scholar 
whr> carried all before him during his academic days. The 
truth is he was a fair classical scholar for his age when he 
entered Ox'ford, pretty good at Latin and weaker at Greek, 
and I'bai he won his fourth place in the scholarship list at 
Warii'iarrt because iic was first-rate at an English essay. After- 
wards lie did not get a first class in classics. He got a second: 

instead of reading Greats as he was earnestly advised by 
rlie Whirden,, he took Law, anti just scraped a first more by 
Tiafive ifigciniity than by acquired knowledge. 

Wliere lie really came to tlie front was by staying up a fifth 
year, working hard and winning the great La tv schoiar- 
sliip, die Viiicriaii, in which be heat Sir William Holdsworth, 
fliv atidioriry on Consticytiona! Law, already a B.C.L. That 
is started him on his way to fame. In classical subjects 
Ive was Oift particularly' good at composition, and in trans- 
lating from Latin or Greek iie was inclined to improve upon 
(JicertL Vergil. Tliucydides, or Sophocles by ingenious and 
ohe!i pretcritioiis imprtwisadrsn. From what I know of him, 
would '/:th great: r(jiif<!ence have composed a speech 
ftj-r Cicero i:i the style of Tacitus, had the historian been a 
irc:is!:cr of the Latin tongue. However, in all lie did he ex- 
hilriicd an ingcntdty whicli \\ouId have been highly appre- 
ck'ired in a, less an,cient Universitv, 

L for my part, tiid nor go round to look at rlie list at all. 
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and I never discovered that I was Senior Scholar of Wadliara 
College for entry in the October term of 1891 until my Head- 
master told me so after I had gone back to school. Perhaps I 
lacked Lord Birkenhead's courage. 

Having eluded the Indian Civil (purely for want of ma^ie- 
matics), I remembered my scholarship at Wad ham Coiiege. 
So I just did nothing till next October, when I packed a 
small trunk and went up to Oxford. I had no allowance from 
home, I had about ^3 itt tny pocket, and my £So scholarship 
of course I should net-er touch, as it would be absorbed in 
Coliege fees. But the porter at the College gates knew nothing 
of this, and indicated that my oak-panelled rooms w’cre on 
the middle stair on the right-hand side of the front cjiiad, 
easily the most expensive rooms in Coliege, and redolent of 
ancient wealth. 

And so to dinner at the bottom of the Scholars' table in the 
great baronial hall, with its tall narrow stained-glass windows 
and venerable portraits of celebrities. At the scholars’ table 
sat my four unknown colleagues. Opposite me sat one of 
them, of whom I immediately took notice. I knew his name 
was Smith. I saw^ that his hair was rather untidy, being of thj^ 
kind that stands upright unless prevented. He had a long lean 
brown face and an impudent nose, but very remarkable eyes. 
They were the colour of a peat pool on Dartmoor, full of 
light, and fringed by luxuriant silky eye-Iashcs. 

The moment he opened his mouth he betrayed a Lan- 
cashire accent that would rival Grade Fields. The first indi- 
cation of his being an uncommon intelligence was that, dis- 
covering with characteristic promptness that no sort of pro- 
vincial accent was an advantage at Oxford, this perceptive 
youth entirely cured himself in about six weeks, and indeed 
developed a tendency to^mciosity. 

After Hail, we four scholars of the year forgathered, of 
course in my rooms, for coffee. But we found wc were not 
four, but five. A tall Scots youth, with sloping shoulders and 
an advanced tawny moustache, obviously older than we were, 
drifted in and announced that his name was IVIcVey. that 
he was viirra deeply read in phiiosophyT was a, pu{)il oi 
‘''Sammy” Butcher, the famous professor of Greek at Ediii- 
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IrGrc/t ' I'nivcr-ny — of he, McVcy, wxis a B.A.— and that 

in.! was jd^Jiicsr hrholnr u[ ilie year before,, hut liac! pcrsiiadcc! 
Hie Weirfleii of \Va«l!a'un to allow trim t:o finish his course 
tu IdrinbHrylo So here he was at Oxford, a year after liis 
dale. 

]'* K. Smith diciied rliar. Ids Christian name wais Tom, and 
ever afler\vard;S referrefl to Idriu as Tam, Nettled, I arn. sure, 
I'lV tlic suy'Sesrion tiavj; vre otiicrs were less deeply read in 
pirdosopirva lie pursued a.!l sorts cjf lines of cnejuiry, especially 
as 10 wSwilier ?vleVev liad icfi: a u:nv-headcd lassie behind 
in lire Xortln IrniLvd, iu.* nc^er ceased pulling tlie leg of diis 
;tc'corn;j!ishci! Scot for liic remaining four years of our Oxford 
life, 

MeVey was a genuine diaracter, and siicceedeti in cliscover- 
ii'ig all Sfrriw of siniy sXmlandiirH (such as those of the Gokl- 
sniidns" Comi'Koiy). nldicli couJ^I lie obtained by anyone able 
ti) represa'-nr l>iin:sclf ns in ccunpletc indigence* He never told 
i!s ruiytldng aboju, dwse <j5)5>tyi-:uniiics: otherwise Smith and I 
Wfiukl liavc been afier d'fem hisf enough. 

F, E. dUi liMve a srcaud ahuwance from home, i)ut nothing 
like enoyg'a and iVu" ah sul)seuueni legal and political 
SinhwiKv, i dr) not thirdi he knew any ruore than I did how 
fae wa,s ge-ing Uj ilnaihtc iiimsHF at Oxford, le point of iiicr, 
i‘ic :md if;e a,dva,nn;:ge over me that he did iiur become inline- 
ihatwiV invubed in die more expensive side of University liie 
wiiic'h, goes along gatnieg ihiks and their concomitant 
stxJai in days one really needevi year 

at O'Aijjrd v.) l';c cotULorodhe. it coukt iic i!^.?nc un £200, but 
ie*^* n any., ru '|.;ve 1 ew.'gVii ran racily kCi-^urecs, gentiernen coni- 
iisoik.:c;s wia.,:se o^mipany I hepiwmeil iia ?3 aiiowauccs of less 
tiain hgcio a year. 1 am odd mat diC madern nac of comuui 
luearc-, fi v> a yearmiUHi 'T.o wvu-';d:ds ch the IJuiwrsiiy have 
s«iHc son o| sno'odMv- h'om educaliurial .suurccs, it 

wmdd >cem dan I o^mawowl wu.l: the years when t!ic 
hi.dder:’. vi sw:.ok,m 4 dp> v v:c only a small perceotage and 
Cl'xiortI wav inc cmnnai of the we,!bn>cio geiille- 

ii'iaii 1 ou,nvn'onL'r, ,\t lhar junhah lo-r yuiit.ufiii eminence at 
Oxforii, uuc had to be either a .Bhic er a Craven scholar; a 
Ww.;, u?r riahee. N.wwwktvs 1 am fedd voii will be 
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famous only if you are a politician, though a few years ago 
skill in writing free verse would fit you for glory. ® 

The F. E. Smith of those days, apart from his more serious 
occupations, exercised his rare gift of wit and humour, not 
only at the Union but in practical directions. He had a talent • 
amounting to genius for landing his friends in situation* he 
regarded as humorous. In fact, my career at Oxford not only 
began but ended under one of these ministrations. 

The first Sunday of my first term our party of new scholars 
of the college all had breakfast together in the Oxford manner 
—in my rooms, of course. In those days breakfast on Sunday 
xvas as described by the lady novelist. It began about ten 
o’clock and. took the form of a considerable lunch, and iii- 
ciiided nearly everything in the old-fashioned breakfast regime, 
and we still drank Oxford ale out of tankards in quite the old 
style. Formal dress was not worn. We most of us appeared 
in flannel trousers, pumps — meaning the evening shoes of 
those days, with bows — and Norfolk jackets. 

So in this guise, after breakfast, we all went out into the 
{|iiad on our way to another man’s rooms. As we were pass- 
i.ng by the wide stone steps leading up to the archway beyond 
which were the buttery and dining-hall, F. E. pointed out 
various aspects of Nicholas Wadham and Dorothy, his wife, 
and tvc halted round him to be amused. Then, in continua- 
tion of his not too flattering interpretation of Dame Dorothy, 
he told me, guessing intuitively that I was the sort of youth 
who could be dared, that I could not climb up on to the 
capital and kiss the lady. I climbed successfully while an 
admiring semicircle offered advice below. The last few feet 
required my full attention, but I surmounted them and turned 
round in triumph, with my arm round Dorothy’s cold waist. 
My friends .had vanished, except their heads protruding from 
the windows on the nearest stair. Below stood the Sidi- 
Wkirden, the .Reverend Patrick Arkwright Fleiidersoii, who 
was lame and a Scot, and had a small brown pointed beard 
and liiiiiioroiis blue eyes. He stood there looking up with an 
exp,rcssioniess face, leaning on his stick. 

Mr. Fry, Mr. Fry,” he said, come down please, Mr, BTy, 
Mr. Fry.” As always happens in such adventures, it took me 
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quite a long time to cotiie down where I had much more 
quickly cMnihed. 

Mf\ Fry, Mr. FryF said the Sub-Warden in a gentle re- 
proving voi(.;c% '‘you have not long been a member of this 
Uriivcioityt l)ut na)ii!d you, Mr. Fry, wisli a member of any 
Gtiita* College to see you, on Sunday morning, in flannels and 
slirsptTS, dim!)ing up the face of the College on an amatory 
adventure?'’ 

TV) ill is I could find no appropriate answer; the more so tliat 
roy mind was occupied by the grinning faces at the windoW'S 
and future means of revenge. 

Wlieri I. called on the Sub-Warden at nine a.m. on Monday, 
he said, “ Mr. Fry, hlr. Fry, while your spirit of enterprise put 
to proper purposes may be regarded as admira!)!e, I should be 
glad if you do not exercise it in this way again. Please do not 
kiss the wife of the Founder again in public. Anci, anyhow,, 
why kiss a stone ladv, Mr. Fry, Mr. Fry?’’ 

You would, suppose I'hat iliis would have been a lesson to 
riK\ bur four years afrenvards it liappcned that F, ,E. and 1 
and several oilier out-(:r>!Iegc men came out together from the 
entertainment caner! “After-Common Room” at Magdalen, 
anti F. IL, as a sort of natural sidepoint in the delivery of ,his 
considered cjpinion, alifjiut the quality of various wines., turned 
lo me auci told me I could run and catch hold o£ tlie 

i)r:ic'ket arm of the firsi. i:u'np“po>i in High Street, haul myself 
u|L turn (sut rliegas, am,,! t’nen iigl'it it again witlu a iiiatcii from 
a bejx, in niv righit wai^fcccit pcrcket. Fie uiTered t!ic details 
udifsou; luwirarion. I fCr my right waistccsat pockef, and there 
a mcrchimv, .-o ! i!umed:;uc,sy essayed dte not diilicolt 
feat. as [ iva- reheiuing die gasdsurncr and looking down 
in irimnpLi ! fcioud don; dtc party thsappeared round the 
c'ornoro' I .ona; Who and I was s,)eing hi-qjeiUcd by a polic'cman. 

^Ihe su'd, “I kni;„;w win,} you are, sir. Come 

da,)vviL"" 

f wanted to lydn dw gas. Inn r'hc pidLc.;emari would not 
allow ??ds. So I, came ds'iiwu and tried to cxpkdri, I even ex- 
plaiuwi ihai 1 was eorrv to pur the ihik’cr to tins trouble, and 
prairio^cvl m t'onq'HUV'n,ov hinw fait he only shook his head and 
c- '"'Very sfjrrv, sir, very sors'v.” 
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Tlic consequence was that in a week’s time I liacl to appear 
in iJic Mayor’s Court. The Mayor was Mr. Coop^er, the in- 
I'cntor of liic celebrated Oxford Marmalade. I had to wait 
about ail hour while set’cra! sordid cases were dealt with. 
Tiicii the policeman with what I regarded as a considerable’ 
araoiiiit of cumulative detail, bore witness to my deiiiiqiiciicy. 

Of course I had nothing to say to rebut the cliarge. I had 
pur out a street lamp, and my only defence was rliat I was 
ehoiit 10 light it again when prevented l)y trie officer. The 
.Mavor siiook his licad and consulted the Clerk of the Court. 
At this point up jumped a little man in a wiiire tie and gown, 
and presented a claim that my case be transferred to the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court under a stature of Queen Elizahcrh. 

Mr. C(,)(i|ier again consulted his clerk. lie ficamed upon me 
and said that he found that he had no course except to assent 
to my transfer to the Vice-Chancellor’s Conn, and be hfjpccl 
that the Vice-Chanceiior tvould take as lenient a view as he 
liad proposed to do, namely, a fine of eighteen pence. 

Tlie sec]ud was that I had to appear about a fortiiighit later 
in flic Vice-Chancellor’s Court, which caused me to stay up 
ten clays over tlic end of term. Mine was the only case before 
the Court. Tlie policeman this time gave an account of the 
affair from wiiich you would judge that I had done positively 
nouhng at all, lie had merely found me climbing up a lamp- 
post. 1 fe further testified that I was entirely sober and (|yit,e 
vveibhehaved. 

The Vice-Chancellor then asked me whether i was not 
Seniiir Scholar of my college, whether I had not taken first- 
class lioiiours in Classical Moderations, wliether I had 
been Caprairi of tiie University Cricket Club, Captain of ilie 
l,biiversity F(X)tball Club, and President of the University 
Atl'ilciic Ciiib. 

I admitted ail tliis, rattier hoping that the items were in- 
leiided as eiidorhing tlie high opinion of me that tlie policcniari 
now appeared to entertain. But no, the Vice-Chancellor, after 
consulting liis clerk, fmed me £2 7s. 6d., or in dcfaiiir offered 
me a fori night’s imprisoiiraenf. This annoyed me very miicli, 
and I was severely tempted to suliject the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court to die afisiirdity of tlie seconci alternative, but my only 
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friend in (doun:, Cdlhcrt Scott, the hurdler, and in later life, I 
l)ciic\'c, Chairman of the Stock Exchanite, dissuaded me 
ill an cmpliaiic wldspcr. He also produced enough to pay 
the line, in case 1 tvas relying on the cightceii-peiiiiy judg- 
* iiieiit. 

i %ha(,l Ollier rncmorabfc days. There was my short-lived 
ai.tadunent u? tlie stage. My last year, when I had to take 
rosinis out {jf ccdlcgc, I sliarcd digs at 15 , Long Wall, near 
rlieir codege. with two Mag<la!cn men, ‘‘Teddy” Armistead 
and Coplc V Hewitt. A.nriistead's father was Vicar of Ha warden 
and a friend of GladsU)ne: Copley Hewitt's was Sir Thomas 
fiewiit, Cliairinan of die Ocean Accident Assurance Asso- 
ciation. Sir I'homas was als(> boss of the taxes of the City 
of London, and iny friend Ccjpley was somehow appointed his 
assisiant, anil somehow afterwards succeeded to the eminent 
position, and is still in enjoyment of that office. 

Copley is a, rernarkab'e raam. He came from Charterhouse, 
and got Ills Blue at outsi<!e left in the soccer eleven. He was 
riickiianicd “Mason” because he so resembled a hairdresser 
at Clirirrerl'iCHise of tliar name. He lias been High Sheriff of 
Kent, aiici is a Conirnissiraier id* Boy Scouts of international 
reputation. He also owns cave of the most notable country 
Iioiises in England, tlie Friarv at .'■Xylesford, whicii is to tiffs 
day a rom|>!ete nicclieva! ecclcsiasticrd cstaWislnneiit wiili 
dijri(tir.s, refedory, and ah ofner ajipurtcnances. 

Once wlien I was slopping tiierc he rook me mer to liaich 
wir.i'i t!ie Cc,iruirK'inclerffn~Cri'i‘a*f a* Cnauham, Evans of the Broke. 
Among the large |)arty at lunCo that Sunday was Admiral 
Gwion CnmphdL V.C. Anhrffraj Caniplwil askeii me where I 
was 

At ihc Friary: and d\A me iie k:r;,;n it. w^>nderlu! pkice? 

He 5cffd no; wineu did h hCong ro? 

I saJd, '"ILtm I'liau owe' dmn;, lleV Iwud id’ ah the taxes of 
the (ffl y id’ i.Xm'lon.” 

“ Piease nurody^e i!U:F sahl the Adraind, ”1 have an idea 
1 wanr f«:> pm 1,0 hlmh' 

So 1 becfouu:d Ikovh* .wer, and tin* Cp-hoat irero explained 
10 Imii trial tiie nnhaande- of are all wrong, and 

ciijcor u,3 be arranged in giihe another wav. 
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Then Hewitt, who has palatial offices at Gresham College, 
near the Guildhall, explained that he is down in the^ telephone 
liook under the heading “ King’s Taxes and that a man 
oiic;c rang him up and ordered a taxi. When Hewitt expostu- 
lated, the man said, But aren’t you Mr. King, and don’t you ^ 
let out taxis?” So the Admiral’s retreat was covered, ^ 

But that is not the story I was going to tell. Hewitt, Armi- 
stead and I were roped in by Tim ” Snagge of New College, 
now Sir Harold Snagge, Chairman of Napiers, to act for the 
O.U.D.S. in “The Merchant of Venice.” I was the Prince of 
Morocco, and had a lot to learn'. Hewitt had about ten lines, 
hilt most of them were cut out by the Censor. (So lie says.) 

” Teddy ” Armistead had one line, namely, “ Madam, I go 
with all convenient speed.” Armistead, at a rehearsal, had a 
hiackout, and could nor remember his line. He spent at least 
tlirce-qiiarters of an hour after breakfast for the next month 
studying his part. ITe is now in the Church. 

I WHS all right until the first night, when on discovering that 
1 had made a mistake about the casket, I said my lines begin- 
ning, “’Oh, Hell, what have we here?” with such emphasis 
and effect that the next night the entire University turned up 
to hear C. B. say, “Oh, Hell” Not being able to trust my 
countenance, I had to leave out' the swear words for the rest 
of rhe run and say, “ What— have — we — here?” very slowly. 
Nevertheless, “The Merchant of Venice” was a great success. 
The chief parts were well filled; and “ Tim ” Snagge was a fine 
stage manager. 

iSuriog my time the O.U.D.S. numlicred among its mem- 
bers the younger Henry Irving and Nigel Playfair, not^o 
ineruioii Michael Purse, the present Bishop of St. Albans, who 
was heroic as Hercules in Aristophanes’ “Frogs.” 

One I eels one has liccome a man as soon as one leaves school 
tielii nd and l)econies a freshniaii. The sense of liberty is stimii-, 
iaiing in the direction of leisure. It is a sensatlbn to leave a 
world where every moment of one’s activity is charred out for 
and enter a work! where one can cut a lecture with im- 
punity. Nothing more impressed me with 1113^ new- liberty as 
n!i iniciergracluate than an early ac(|uaiiira!ice with Max 
Beeii lull III. 
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M a:x lived in elegant rooms in an old house in a corner of 
A\lerfun Sj:rcer. lie vois exquisitely drcsscfi. He wore just tlie 
kind r-f tie that no undergraduate ccaild engineer with 
idis Bngers. Wiiat year lie was in, i forget; probabiv bis sixtli. 
He was prulaardy writing a f)Ook. Anyway, he asked me to 
i)re;«kkfaw: and iinmediaiely endowed iny new world with a 
sersse lof lji:erature and art and the science of life. Owing; to my 
eariv successes in tlic athletic world, the editor of the New 
Review, I bedeve W. E. J ienley, the nnct, ciaiimissioned .Max 
to do an interview witli me. So I incited Max to lu'cakfast — 
so he wrote. Actually he came round to my rooms at tea- 
lirne (possiltly round ahtjut his own breakfast hour) and we 
talked. 

lu tlie iiUeiwiew, he arrives! while 1 was still splasliirig 
noisily in :i cold !)ath. I came out to meet him with a Turkish 
tc3wc! and vocifertnis rqiologies. All that did not matter, but 
he had rise originality to !nake nnc coin the p’nrase, '‘'Golf is 
gitcrified rrc>c|uer." Such a plirase was beyond me at that age, 
and I had never played golf, and Ik lax had never mentioned 
[!]C sii!)jec!': i')ut he slierd.sy succeeded in earning me a wide 
nri):)opiilarity. 

It waas tivroiigl'i Max BecrlKxum timt a tioi her character from 
the lag outer world drifted into niy ()xh)rd. Tliis w'as Will 
Rollicnstein, now Sir Wihiann aaid nearlv as great an artist 
then as he is inov. Wih R‘":tkie!n;eiii came up to make a book 
cjf peuolrawings «?f Oxhord Hxirarrcrs, a.ud appears to have 
been at:l'i'i'»aa! by Max to >ian, witf^ nu;. Per(ia|)s this was the 
giaouest feat I c’onipasscd as a freshEnan. M'hen 'Wlil Rotheii- 
sy^Jn asked me ouhect specimens fen him, I was of course 
delighted and I did ledieci for !drn at lunch a varietv of the 
Inst rowing, cricket, focehaig and Addcdc Elites. He sltowecl 
hlsgnMmde!>y eiyitsg in hi'- rvmiid.wencc^ ireu I was perhaps 
fhc givafcsi [,)r;dn (hi mv dme at Oxktrd. 

HainradyM watned rdiu tct draw me in crirkei Oaiiiiels, bur 
lu: insisted rai repre^endng nw in hxuivdl rig. I objected 
rhar Etc ixcuh hioked hke a, c:o:ddwa ver; but it was a good 
dniwheg, 

AivtHicr sideiinc of Oxf'ifii hfe w:i< the Uinoii: and therc- 
wiiii tile Wadixini C.kdlcge Debadng Socieuy whiiii exhibited 
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a strong contingent of the oratorical ability of the whole of 
Oxford In addition to F. E. Smith, there were Jolm Simon 
and Adair Roche, now a Lord Justice of Appeal, and Francis 
Hirst, and Charles Lowe, afterwards an Indian Provincial 
Governor, and Lister, another distinguished Indian Civilian. 
Nor did I entirely withhold my voice. The distinguisiling 
feature of the Wadham Debating Society was that rarely did 
we get beyond Question Time. 

xH though I was not myself a member of the Union, in spite 
of earnest suggestions from F. E. that I ought to join and 
speak and presently stand for office, I came across a good many 
of the very able Union speakers of the time. According to the 
historians, F. E. himself might be supposed to have been 
unique, and indeed he was the speaker who attracted the 
largest audiences. He was the most entertaining and witty 
speaker in the popular sense. But the real orator of the day 
was Hilaire Belloc, and he was the speaker I myself went to 
licar from the Strangers’ Gallery. 

Jolm Simon, of course, was admirable. In spite of his most 
dislingiiishcd career at the Bar and in politics, indeed, perhaps 
[)ccaiise of it, he has accumulated in addition to many friends 
a certain number of invidious critics. I have quite often 
seen it represented that in his undergraduate days, in contrast 
to the popularity and bonhomie of Lord Birkenhead, his was 
a cold, calculating, and unsympathetic character. The truth is 
I hat neither of them at Oxford, except in the Union, was very 
well known. Nowadays, success in the Union renders an imder- 
graduate a celebrity; but it was not so then. 

John Simon was a far better scholar and a far beTOr 
[.ihiiosophcr and historian than F. E. He took brilliant firsts 
ill Moderations and in Greats. He was not cold, calculating, 
and iirisyoipathctic. He was a quiet, genial, and popular 
riitrn!)er of the College, who had a reputation unselfisl^^^y**^ 
clevoriiig himself to college interests. He played college games 
and was a standby in college clubs and societies. He was a 
vear junior to F. E. and mvself. What I noticed about him 
was a curious iron-like certainty in his dealing with any pur- 
suit, coupled with an imperturbable suavity. He had no 
enciiiies then, and plenty of friends. Tie wns a freslwfaced, 
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licaltby, iiidustrioiis product of a Scottish school; and wore 
red stockings at football. He had curly brown hair and was 
tvpically .English, in spite of his acumen. 

.People are always asking me which of the two in their 
Oxford days, Lord Birkenhead or Sir John Simon, seemed to 
iTiejl'ie .Hi![)cri()r lirain. Were I, however, asked whom I should 
place as the ablest man of my time at Oxford, in my college, 
judged on ordinary undergraduate contacts and not in the light 
of the !)ackward illumination from their subsequent careers, I. 
slioiiid not name either Birkcnliead or Simon, but Alexander 
y\dt'i,ir Rodic, now I.ord Roche, a Lord Justice of Appeal. 

Lord Roclie was a scholar of Wadham, a year senior to F. E, 
and myself and two years senior to Sir John Simon. He 
took two hriiiiant firsts for pure classics and for ancient 
history and philosophy. He W'-as a first-rate speaker, both 
forcible and witty, and would have been one of the leading 
fights of the Union liad he devoted himself to this activity as 
did F. E. and john Simon. Between him and John Simon in 
the rnatrer of srlu)larship there was little to choose; both were 
first-raters. But Roche, in this respect, was easily superior to 
F. E. How the great Lord Birkenlicad would have figured in 
tins conipetif.iou had lie worked as hard at the classics as the 
orlier two, I do not knenv, because he did not do it. What F. E. 
ccudd do was lids: if lie knew a shred about a question, he 
could write an answer imposing enough to render the existing 
aiJilioriries on the sulqect obsolete. 

Roche liacl a genial, grown-up comprehensive mind and a 
talent for iiicicliiy which appeared to me cqiiai to John 
Simords, He was very well read. He liad a gift for extracting 
tile essence of a subject and presenting it in clear relief, 
fic odd exc'eilent stories; and we used to chail him that no 
matter lie trier the story was about an Irishman, a French- 
.-aijiTii, rrr a Urcek, he always liegan it with, **Say, stranger , . A 
He himself Uas an Irislmian vA\o came from Norfolk. He 
liad tlhe Irislirnan's love of a hearse. He has always liecii a 
keen rider to lioundH. He still, hunts with the Heythrop and 
neigiil'ioiiriiig packs from Iris home in Oxfordshire. 

TV) tlwse who devoted themselves to it the Union was on 
jihsorhing [Uirsiiii. I. saw ihtle of il, bat I Tememhct in par- 
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ticular two debates, one on the Franco-Prussian War, in which 
Belloc, who had served his time as an artillery di^.ver in the 
l"rencii Army, took the French side, and one Zedlitz, of 
Trinity, the German. It tvas a brilliant debate, in which F. E. 
intervened without disclosing on which side he was. ’ 

Tiic other was a debate in which Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
the temperance advocate, came down to speak and 
was attacked by F. E. in the most impudent speech I have 
ever heard, and about the wittiest. The point was that Sir 
Wilfrid had inherited an exquisite cellar of wine froiii liis 
father, and made a public show of its destruction. F. E.'s 
animadversion on the iniquity of this sacrilege was as superb 
as it was devastating. 

In retrospect one is inclined to minimise the severer body 
of one's Oxford life. But it could be severe enough — at any 
rate for a Scholar of his College who had to earn his own 
living coiiciiiTently, and was involved in playing cricket and 
football both for his University and for the College, and 
also in representing the University in track athletics. One 
spends one's first year and a half in being supposed to be 
working for Classical Moderations, a matter purely of Latin 
and Greek scholarship, with Logic appended if your tutor 
can persuade you to take this subject. Now it liappcned 
that I possessed what a supercilious Don, would estimate as 
a good sixtli-fo,rra facility in Latin and Greek composition, 
especially in writing Latin and Greek verse; and being even, 
then veiy fond of the ancient classics, I had read a lot of them 
and was fairly competent in translating at sight. Looking 
iiack, I can see that without being up to the staiidarci^of 
University prizes in classics, I was pretty well furnished for 
my age. According to one's standard as regards knowledge 
of tlic classics in later years- — the standard applied by the 
critical Doiw—all that perhaps does not amount to very 
.But for me it amounted to achieving a first class in Classical 
.Moderations on about two months' work at tlic special 
hooks. 

So far fi'om being lazy, I was a bard worker and genuinely 
fond of tlie classics, but what impeded me from going fur- 
ther liuin I did — and this is worth the a,trc,ntioii of people 
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are cridail the socilled sporving side of iindcr- 

e r-jcdeoe ik't— was no: tha: ! was engaged in. rcpresciitiiig 
lee Uni\i:rsi*;v in orickcg Assocnaion foorbasL and for one 
Vi'ar in Raei>v [^^odaid, loo, and also in track aUiktics, but tliat 
An; vaesriiwrs insteacl oi being avaUabIc for reading (and it 

fhwing iiw vtications that one can really rctid), \\cre occu- 
pied in, ojior-idps and in niudcsr efTorts at saleable !iteratu,rc 
in {ii'der to tncei inv University expenses. 

Keinernber that ar:u;d tciin-tinie at Oxford or Cambridge 
Vijivs Up nruy uventv-fonr weeks of the year. The actual 
time exjwnded /ui gmric:- and atidcucs by a man wiio is a 
Blue is me: niorc than, tiiat expended by a man wlio sirnply 
ri'presents Ids (juiege and i.> prohaldy not heard, of in the 
e.u?dde ^Cicreas tin; Blue lias ti'^e linielig’it focussed 

on idai. dflK-re are pleiuy of men v/iio play etery sort of 
gariie foT their Colsegts and yet gain hrst-dass liorioirrs in 
all timir cxmninadf'ins. !*V.r exruujde, in my third year, when 
I ujis rrcsitkrm, nf UK* Atbdciic C!nl), every <sne of our first 
lUTings againsj CamluAigi* \va,s a Srmo’ar of his College, and 
one oi’ tlwin, G. S. Ro!?ertheui. our iiammcrwiirower, was a 
Uid vor.dirv pri/.e niarr. iwlng a, WiEK‘hcs!cr Sdiniar of New 
Codege of eniinein absiiryn 

,My esmerience of rny col:cge iuu)r‘> in th.o.'or days was that 
t,i)ey did ion really hmu one tnKHJgln I1iey told you what 
you Hiig'u to. do„ nnul h'-yped that vrsu would do ir, hut they 
i'iid. Ufa, keev^i ’r,I;c,'ir eyes cm yei'ir pimgress from week to week, 
imr cheA:. urs vmu After aih an unclergracluatc is rather 
young, mid needs sonmrkdng more than intenriittent tutorial 
mfrh,’e. My Cjssira: pUenn Mer!>ert Richards, was a scholar 
of ib;n,me:5n reputation a great nntimrity on da,ssical texts, 
espeebdiy of Ari-todc, 'i*ou can ibid Ids name — “cmcri,davit 
IL fail Imrd- *’-~dn inanv of ihe vedundnous German com- 
TTTt^rmu'icu fig was by the ivav, unc!e of Grant Ricliards, 
tiic pntuW:u:r.. He m-^eri lo Ux:urt in Cchlege mi Ahucydides 
au,(t Vepdi: and i'le comriuai to arrange fd^ lectures at awk- 
ward i!adm;!!ng Satm-dav mmadngs, 

ids P’resigjn ui t^nahig on hA iu-c'oHege lecture from 
I'WkIvc U) ^ane mi S,onrday ingeniiat^iy spiked the guns of 
l;k L. and F. Ik, vva.s alwavs wantin'^ fo net tiwav 
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chiefly to do with making speeches on provincial political 
platforms. As for m.e, whenever the University ivere playing 
a footliall match in town or in the Midlands, I wanted to 
get away, too; a freshman hoping to get his Blue does not 
iiiiich fancy refusing an invitation to play for the Va'-^'sity. 
The result was that, not in collaboration, we both of us 
risked cutting Dick’s ” lecture on our several errands. 

''Dick” did not, as we both hoped, fail to notice our 
absence; we ivere called to account and gated. This was most 
inconvenient. But it happened I had discovered that there 
was a builder’s yard in Holly well Street which led through 
to a pile of ladders stacked against the very high wall at 
the back of the College. Purely as an experiment one even- 
ing I had found that you could push a long ladder upvmrds 
on to the top of the wall, where it balanced, and if gently 
conducted from the outside it would slide sweetly down and 
take the ground among the bushes in the (.|iiaii This secret 
I comoiiinicated to F. E. For the rest of our period in Col- 
lege, and particularly during our period of gating, we foiiiid 
it quite easy to return to College without going through 
the big gate uiider the eye of the porter who kept the f,)Ook 
of entry. The only difficulty was to replace the ladder in 
the l)iul(,iers yard. This was done by tlic reverse process of 
piishiog the ladder up to balance on the top of the 
as tlicrc were no other ladders on the rpiad side, it was more 
or less a gymnastic feat, because one had to percli half-way 
up a not too solid plane tree. 

My own adventures in tins line of escape do not compare 
with F. E/s, There was the famous occasion wlien he ('oiild 
not get leave to go to the Coming-of-Age Ball of the Duke 
of IV'larIl'X}roiigti, and took French leave, was stranded at 
Blcnl'icirn and rode !}ack on a horse which he borrowed 
a brake belonging to another party, I was not tliere, but if 
F. E. really did this he must have entered College over the 
l)rick walk 

After our first term F. E. and I had rooms on the same 
stair opposite one another, and we ahvays had breakfast 
r.ogetlier. After breakfast he very often used me as a try- 
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oLt riiK speeches at the Union. His method was to write 
aiu the hceinnhig of his speech to the extent o£ a page and 
a hrhh tiiid alsfi the peroration to about the same aniount, 
rVir die rC'V. he relied on enlightened improvisation. He 
• u-;ed; P'> read his preatiihlc and peroration to me, treat- 
iug*me as a zilr carpus, and invited my coiiimerits, but I 
do ma rememl:5cr th.at he paid the siiglitest attention to 
(he a?. 

was on one of those occasions that he invited my assist- 
ance in cscaj)iiig nntletccred for tlie week-end, because he 
w a, need ga and stay wirJt Lmal Beaiichamp at Madrcsfield 
(j)urf, M'ihcrn, He could not, lie said, get leave, and was 
c’omvj: to risk it, W'ould 1, lie asked, riiflle his bed, wasli in 
!d:-: IcTsin. and otlserwise deceive bus scout into supposing that 
lie liad not left his rornns? Tliis heiiesr, of course, I faith- 
ha l!v performed On Moniday I was tiie laiigliing-stock of the 
("'oslege, iiccausc F, E, liad ne\cr left Oxford; he had merely 
frared'erred liis iaibitation to a room in the !)ack quad 
wliidi h.«r the time hieing was untenaiited. A fair proportion 
of rin: Universiry knew a!l tihour it by oiglufall. 

Ahsoiit the only pcrsf)n in College upon whom. F. E. failed 
fo exercise Ills j'Jcculiar talent with success was our common 
tutor, i’fer!)crt Richards. In fact, h.c is the only man, I rc- 
tnemher fo E, uj hnve been afraid of. Fie feared his tongue, 
aiif! that, from F. F.,, was a high compliriieiit. I used to 
rake Heilierr, Ridiards my Greek and Latin compositions. 
He would read tlieni througlu make occasional corrections 
tvil'!}, <!! ;s!imj gnld an<l that was all, lie offered no com- 

rwfni or const rued ve criricisin, I rcnicmhcr taking him a 
c'opy cd' Latin verses of wliidi I was rather proud at the time. 
He suggesT.ed In pencU the change of one epithet, and I am 
not sure if was an iinprcjvcmenu but actuaHy iieve.r said a 
except ta give* me tlic fwxxt piece to do. He had a 
lial-'iir of soillmg, fun fuie c'culrl not Ik" sure whether by way of 
praise or !>Irtme. 

Hien diere was a Fellow of the College named Stone, who 
was rcpinei! by tradition to he a great Vergihan scholar. We 
saw !u:^ grey ‘neardt disa|)pc:iring down corridors once in a 
W'hilss. Me was not a tnior. He wrote no Fiooks. on liis siihiect. 
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lie was a Felio'w. No doubt he was an amiable and genial 
cliaractcr, but I never discovered that he contributed any- 
thing to the life of the community except his intra-mural 

reputation* 

The Warden of Wadham was Thorlcy. He suffered from » 
poor health and wore dark glasses and a large woollen s«sarh 
|}ut we saw nothing of him. 

The Don who took the most interest in the men and life of 
the College was Joseph Wells, a distinguished authority on 
Greek and, Roman history. His lectures on these subjects were 
famous throughout the University, and if you could get hold 
of the manuscript notes from which he lectured, you saved 
yourself the trouble of reading through many heavy volumes. 
He had a neat, concise, and selective mind, and was a remark- 
able teacher. He succeeded Thorlcy as Warden, and did a 
great deal fo,r the College. 

lie made a habit of entertaining undergraduates in selected 
parties, especially freshmen. One morning four shy freshmen 
went to breakfast with him in the Senior Common Room, 
and Joey Wells was late. He came in on the party, washing 
his hands politely, and remarked, “Good-morning, gentle- 
men. We have had a little siiii. this morning.” 

One of tlie nervous freshmen was betrayed into saving, 
“Oh! May we congratulate you, Mr. Wells? I hope mother 
and child arc doing well.” Joey Wells was at the time a noted 
liadielor. At least, F. F. Smkli told this story, and it con- 
:’:ec| iienlJy I)eca me h istory. 

Reriicmber, all this was o\'er forty years ago. The modern 
Dons and tutors at Oxford arc for tlie most part younger ,mc», 
:!!id tlie 'whole system of supervision of the work of under- 
graduates has, at least in my College, been vastly improved in 
i'liicieiicy. thi'cri in rny lime Wadliam was notaltly successful 
hi tlie schools. Rdati\'ely to nimihcrs, for \\h|^dliarn 
sfiiall coilege, wc rivalled Ikdfio! and New College in successes 
in tlie cxaminatiiuuroorn, which suggests that Herbert 
Ridiards aduevcil rrsore than one would suppose with his 
M'lill. Now f c:mric to re\'iew him at a tiistance, I can see that 
!ie was a greai: man. 

He did lun, iiowever, approve of games aii'd ailifetics. Or, 
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r.’L'iicr, (or hn:a they did not exist. In my first term I won the 
jo?Tp in tin: frcsirmcn's s[)orts with a jump of nearly 
UT'O a hisranre in riiose clays approaching a record. The 
fii’hcAiite tvrrvL on the dav of the Universitv sports, on the 
' rcssilt'i oi which Ihucs were awarded, Mr. Richards invited 
;vfT,\;v to no for a walk, lliese invitations were issued in 
turn to liie Hciiolars, and were regarded with dread. 

VV!)cri Mr\\;y stajTed on !iis walk lie tried to persuade 
** Dirih' to take rhe Id'icy Road runniRg-ground in the ambit, 
and [onk in diere Ijccause I was expected to win the long jump 
r'rai perhap'^ ivat nie recorc!. '‘Dick said with several sniffs, 
“ 1 csrn tifrafn!, Mr. M’rVey. that womld not interest me:'’ So I 
d:id iicn riaw the supprjrf of Ihm MeVey !n. iriy effort. All the 
niinc, I did win I he !on;.r jinnp witi'j a worldh record wTiicli 

so'vrd iVn* irsrnnv vear-- ?.c., 23 feet 61 incites. MeVey made 

rrcjrl': rnernion of tifi'i rii.irarteristic piece of obstinaev. 

Tin; stainDrd o.f track mddetitw at Oxford arid Cambridge 
was Idyit in tltO'cs d.avs, bsit I'ncte was not ?!ie teclinical 
knovvledvc and srcsciaffsed nadning we see today. 

Oxh?r<i and (lamfnTdgc at:dcfu-.s were a!)oirr the only 
instanf'c of team abdedcs. I'hni was why so many Varsity 
afiiietcs dropped tltc pursuit after going down. Ailiietic 
spmas nieed^igw v. hether in Ijnidoii or the prcwiiices, brought 
out the imihiduaf cha:npi:):i!^. hui thev were simply cumpeti” 
dorr-* an dn!:\ iduaksdc' insis. Tiu-re was no social side 
aa<j none of ti:e wnuradesh’p winch makes Uni\ersity track 
tit I's ic s OeUe o! I ' d. 

"irio'k ahjknio- fro!:i ti;e point of view' of a social sport has 
m tvC enr yen: keen eiidrCy changeci enving to iiie institiitioii 
c(f die dooiTos ClTc (>ne prime mover in this effort was 
lievd! /budn, h':c c,o.;kird, and Olympic riainer, a Rhodes 
v:ho;j'' iruu: Scmfi /C’ricrn who later no was private secretary 
I rod bfikeiUsead. 1‘nis chd) Drovldes a <-c)ndiHiatioii of 
muju audchc-; for tOxn. ■■rd and Ciunbridgc nicii after corning 
dcfivn, so I oar huve ;oik renrhes (or them a world of tlicir 
own u'uTe they wm esunkme their arldctics witriout being 
o!iden4ri'i.d fo rmere iiidividuc.i p'Otdiunting. Furrher, the 
evrskmcc iA the .'IdiiUes C'inln and its connecdon witli the 
(dympi:^ coampio'irk'hqjs and rPe great athletic clubs of 
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America and the Continent, has had a striking influence in 
sending up the standard o£ technique at Oxford »iid Cam- 
bridge. The Milocarion Club is a parallel club for members 
of the Royal Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

I myself, though up to record standard in the long jump, 
and capable if properly trained of running the loo yard.f in 
ten seconds, never competed in track athletics of any kind 
after leaving Oxford. This was a pity, because I should prob- 
ably have improved during the next four years. The standard 
performances in every kind of track athletics has in recent 
years gone up amazingly. No one has settled the question 
whether the individual men are superior or whether the im- 
provement is due to improved technique and more specialised 
training. 

The best long jump from toe mark to heel I made was 
24 feet 2 inches, but I took off 9 inches before the board. In 
those days the taking-off board in the long jump was fixed 
with the breadth of the board vertical and the upper edge 
flush with tiie track. There was a sheer drop into a little 
trench about 5 inches deep on the far side of the take-off; so 
if one overstepped by a couple of inches one took a severe 
header into the pit. Nowadays the wliitewashed taking-off 
board, which is twice as broad as it was, is flush with the 
surface on both sides, so that a jumper, though, his jump does 
not count if iic oversteps tiic mark, has nothing to fear in the 
way of an accident. But even allowing for this, I think that 
the niodero iiietliod of long-jumping called the hitdvkick is 
tccIiiiicaHy superior, llic new method amounts to a run into 
file ;iir rtstiier than a pure jump such as one would use to 
dear a if chased by a bull. 

Ready fiie inos! interesting thing about my sudden leap 
hiio rioioriery at C.).xford was that before I discovered 1 could 
do in flierdjy surprising myself, we had four other 
jurnp-ers wlio could clear, like me, about 21 feet * One of them 
was W. j. (,)akley, the famous international Association fulh 
l)ack; aiioilier was G. J. Mordaunt, the cricketer, who played 
for Kent and the Chmrfcmen; and a third II M. Taberc,r, who 
played cricket for Essex and tvas afterwards Nati\a^ Com- 
riiissioiier in MatabeldancL The fourth I forget; but the point 
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is ioimcdiafcly I .succeeded in jumping over 23 feet^ all 
oi I hem to jumping over 22 feet. As the long jump in 
li’sc Oxfonl and Cambridge Sports in those days was often 
vu'Vai vvitl; t'i jump of under 21 feet, this little bit of athletic 
]L:Uj.iry uugln engage the interest of the psychologists. It 
I'U remci'id,)ered in considering niodcrn achievements 
[liat ti'icre iias been much improvement in the condition of 
riinrurig' iracivS atui appurtenances. 

AmnDQV pci'iiu,; which interests me in retrospect is that 
alll;'.:?ugh I" vas first string for Oxford in the long jump and 
icio cards and won iheni hf)rh, die event I really fancied 
inv'-c'il :ii was die 120 yards hurdles. My fust two years wc 
had sc\'cra! very gooii iiurdicrs, and 1 was not allowed to 
cieiOap rny amid f ion. Ahcrivards I was wanted for the 
long liimp and tire sprint, and could not take oil the third 
event. Why is it ihiit one always wants to do something 
cist; f 

I did once nm against Godfrey Shaw, the amateur 
ciia!'nj)ic'jn liurdJcr of the rime. He beat me, but to mitigate 
my (lcfc:u fold rnc that lie was sure that if I took up hurdling 
seriously f niiglu win the criampionship. A pleasant thought 
across nearly Idky years. 

lliic track aililetcs 01 my day ivere line fellows, but I 
Luve no ]ic:dra:.ic?!i in ^^saying that the rowing nieii in the Var- 
sity iMsat: in my time uere tltc finest-looking lot in any of the 
;u,i"ileiic deparnnents in the University. They inckided tivo^ 
S|)lendi<i si'ieciinens in W. A. L. Fiercher and R. P, P. Rowe, 
die latter id,' wlmm i hracker: as one of the two finest physical 
1 rrrre c\cr seen. The other was S, M. J. Woods, 
t!ie Gairihridgc fast howler. 

fo my time .-Iso.jciation football at Oxford was decidedly 
stroiiix Wc h:,cil ak! four vears, teams fit 10 play an ordinary 
siilc ic'v'c! without quite toeing able to l>eat tlieni. In 
facT, I lac c:i.!i?5re cA teams w'as such that had they been 
rraiislaicd inu,> rcrofe-^sicinalisin and put among the League 
clubs, we slKjuld rcrtaiiuy Ikivc taken a good place. In my 
\'ie\v, year in, yca,r mit. tlic Varsity teams botli at Oxford and 
CJaml)i:iiige are iindernueil in public estiiiiaticrn, but perhaps 
lhai is not surprising inasmuch as no matter how good the 
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AssDcjatioti iilcviin if^., the Rnghy liftecii of the same time 
ariv;i\'s ra.nks fVu" hhgher In the eyes botl'i of gynvn and 

n.:ra. 57 

I piavi'd ioiif years iii ilic Assoc'iarion team,, hut I was a 
nae’c im|,H.atant iwm tiic Varsity point of view as 

a near-Biue in Rugln' than as a Blue and inrernaiioiiah at 
A -.soda deal. 

'il.ve three Star men of the strong Oxford soccer teams in 


whiff: 1. |d. 

ayed were G. (). Sndtl'x h 

lie centre-forwardu W. j. 

Cbikkwv IT' 

ic ‘At hack, and C. B. 

Rnikes, tiie goalkec:|)er, 

aJ fCa* 

m pbived for Eiigbind a,g. 
,.d file prch-^ni Sir 

ainst Scut laud. Another 


ik Fanpihar Bu/.nanb 

Keghis Pr- 
Kine* 

oie'S(.u' e;i Aledit.inc and 

also Pliysician to the 


Bu/zard (wlio vois <ailk.“d “ l.d'jc Bir(,r’) was an Oiti Car- 
tlousiaio JMid tnen in i, hose days ha«l an excelleiii hedsicie 
manncia in the sense ilaat lie not only looked wise, but was 
accepted ljy rdis iriends and associates as a repository of 
w'isdoin. One of those fdiows with a weighty manner anti a 
knra;k of dtipping in at die cud of a conversation with a 
himi and coiuiusive opinion. I cannot remember that lie did 
iiiiiyirdmg in |>arti('u!ar in examinations, hut he inhabited t'I'ic 
scscrice lalmrattiry up t)y the ibirks. i met him a few weeks 
ago III (Jxford, and tlie Regius Professor is scarcely distiii- 
giiisha,i)le from the lUKicrgraduatc 1 knew nearly iii’i;y years 
ago. lie was Bcver young, and he is not now old. 

I did nor remind idra that he once let me in for a very 
|)rec:arioiis situation. A year or two after I came down, my 
sister sLidcierily said to me, ‘‘ Charlie, whatever is this? Moliia 
Dawson says slie saw you without any clotiies on in 'Regent 
SiTcer!’’ hiy sister iiad and has dimples, and I thought slie 
was being aiiiiising. Not at aiL She maintained that her 
friend liati seen a picture of me in the iiucle in a hook 
ill list ration in a Regent Street shop window. 

Tiieii 1 reriiembcrcd. “The Bird” had persuaded me one 
Sijiida,y afternoon to go up to the science laboratory to he 
plu'iiograplied for scientific purposes in ail sorts of poses for 
ihe purpose of portraying muscular structure. Tfie result 
evidciiily was tiiat 1 became anonymously immortalised in 
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!l';e onciEi* a hof^k or. anatoiTiy for art students, in various 
:V;UEc--u:ic atutudcs. The hook is to this day the principal 
tcx:hoi?K on ihe suhiccr, but I claim no credit for its merits, 
i onh' iiope 1 ain siil! as niiitii like what I was then as is my 

Bu//ard was a siroiig player at left half-back. I hope he 
is as. uoiod a Reisius Prrdesscjr as Ire was a foorballcr. 

vear f was captain of soccer we liad a wonderful season 
afr! :osr onlv one match. Unfortunately, that was the match 
apT:-ist Uaml;ri(ip.e, for winch wc were odds-oo favourites. 
We Icist paniv because Cainisridgc were strengthened just for 
fiuu, MKOr: i) liv several foiirtli-year men, notably the inside 
fonvard (k P. Dcw'hurst, l)ur mainly because when tve got to 
Queen’s Uluh we fouiul the grormd frozen like iron and really 
urUu fnr play, and ii had happened that there was a thaw 
at Oxford the <L:iy before, and ail our men had arrived with 
lung laioij.s on t'neir l^oots, whereas it was still freezing at 
Curiihridge, and dieir team luriicd up w'ith shallow bars of 
fek. 

just !)ctk)re ilie niau:h liie referee put it to the Cambridge 
r'uptain ai'icl rnyscif as to wliethcr w'c were ready to proceed 
on ;i ground uniir. for play. Tiie Cam!)ridge captain was 
but wliring, and I thought that we could not lose 
iiKudu I'jiii 1 also liad in mind that Oakley and I were 
tirsi striiigs in !mrd, 2 e..s ami long jump in the University sports 
within a fortnight', and, as President of the Athletics Club, 
I feared a p(jsipunemefi! might interfere with our activities, 
bo I in:u,!e file ridoiake fT agreeing to play: and probably the 
loot side rr.a: ever repre.ventcd Oxford at Association football 
gm, beaten, and. wluu is more, on the play of the day, on its 
rnerit.-^. It was mure kke ire hockey. 

fi:i the wrirkef wcudr! m, CJxicjfd i started with the iincom- 
iruca advaufagy ot Iwing a known man. it happened that 
L.. C. 11. P.ihilrct, wi'F> vva^ captain of cricket, had been cap- 
tain a! Keptciii aiui Ixui given me my school, colours. ,I had 
barred with, him the ruiwr end in many school matches a.iid 
laid also been uim c-i !:is main bowlers. Then again, in the 
sijfvmver i}eihrix ! rjad playcii for the Surrey first eleven in one 
rnaii'h. ,1 was picked* to ;>lay in tiic Fresluiien's match, scored 
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{I'iiil I u'jin n>'n, iiKifv's i:>c as a lait at (Htord, arid 
anyiisjv, hari ru"? siyle, ba'j \\a^ a usciid fast harivk;]'. 

In i:c!iTnl M 'ra,t ’a ai «'>[ sr^-dii aiddiiw no one hti^ e\’cr 

suof'eeded hi clisa!)usnig me of my memory that rjn ivm uccri- 
sioiis bar Oxfcird ?. MC.C. 1 (Ih! t!ie iiat-trick. Ami at Lord's! 
And t!'o.‘ iiames! Tlte Isrsr series was A, K, Stoiidart, A. IL 
Gitwnm mid W. (d I Icciley: the seromi, T. C. O^Brieiij (1 W. 
Wrsghia and ;\. If, 'lleatln Two gROit and lour good hatsmen, 
ILirdier. die first ilnic I played for the Gentlemen ai Lorefs it 
wa,s as tdie fast Ixowler of die side. /\gain, in a Geiideiiien 
Plrrrers mntt.'li at die Oval— tiicn of nearly the same rc|>iite a,s 
tile matcla at LordA— I oiicc got S wickets in the game as wcl! 
as alioiit too runs. I aim, yon sec, trying to |)ro\'c fliat I was 
ciuilc a iisefiii liowler without being the inferior har.snian 
of Hubsecjiient legends. The critics, however, always added 
iliMt ! was no batsman iintii I came under the inilueiice of 
llrinji. 

i playcil ill every inatcli in my first year, and enjoyed the 
«ri:H'iiirtion of helping to win a remarkable game against: 
CaiTihridge at I.ordV. This was the matcli in which G, |. V. 
W'cigall of Cambridge did more to win the match for Oxford 
than anyoDc (m our side. Cambridge had a inagiiiliceiit team, 
(\apt:iiiied liy F. S. Jackson, so strong in liattiog that A. O. 
Jones ant! '!). L. A. Jeplison, both afterwards coiiiity captains, 
were the last two on the list, lliey had E. C. Strcatfcild, an 
an-roiiiidcr of Ihigkmd class, C. M. Wells and A. J. L. Hill, 
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liorli of whom played £or the Gentlemen, and the rest tvere 
of airno;^: ecjuai calibre. 

On paper we were not in the betting. But Gerry Weigall 
ran out F. S. Jackson vrkicn well set, A. J. L. Hill before he 
got and C. M. Wells when he was becoming dangerous. 

G?rry then went on to score an imperturbable 63. 

In our first innings we lost 2 wickets for o. When I joined 
Malcolm jardine (the father of our modern Douglas) the 
board read o— 2 — o. Jardine and I then put on about ioo 
iogcihcr before 1 was bowled by Jackson for 44. 

j’arciine went on to score 140. He was a beautiful player, 
with a perfect back-stroke and a perfect cut and neat late 
{)ff-dri\-e. Ha,d he afterwards played county cricket I think 
lie would have played for England. He was a siiperl) fielder 
at mid-oil There was a dramatic moment in the Varsity 
march when he w/as in the nineties. E. C. Strearfeild, bowl- 
ing round tlie wicket, planted a ball on his foot. The umpire 
gave Jardine the benefit, jardine was afterwards the leader of 
the Bombay Bar, and be told me that when be was leaving 
India for good the Viceroy, Lord Chchnsford, on saying 
gootl-liye, added, “ You know, Malcolm, you were out that 
time.'’ 

Well, our icfl-hand hitrer, V, T. Hill, who afterwards played 
for Somerset, iiogged ii{) a magnificent century. We topped, 
the Cambridge score ant! won easily. 

Cariibridgc, however, had their revenge next year. Our 
liatring failed, and I was top scorer with o,nly 35. This was 
die iiiarch Kluinar Sliri Ranjhsiiihji played for Cam!)ridgc. 
Jfc did not make a score, !)ut fielded marvellously at short 

The next year I w^as captain, and I and F. A. Phillips, an 
old Rossall hoy, made most of tlie runs, of which I con- 
tri!>!,ii.e<i precisely 100 not ouu It was touch and go for three 
figures, IjcraiiHc wiicn I was 84 our last man, the Winchester 
wicket-keeper, R. P. iwwis, tame in tvhitc in the face. He 
was a !)caiirifu! wicket-keeper and a hopeful if incapable bat. 
I was the other end wlien lie took guard, and he then walked 
dowfi the wicker, and wiiispercd hoarsely, “Charles, I woiiT 
ger out/’ He did nor get out that over. .He kept liis bat 
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o( flic Siirrcv eleven for some* years: the latter l"jas fteen 
tiie Sttsiidirig Cl'Kilrman oi’ rite EEigiand. Selerd«.,sn C'bniniittce 
uiitii (|iihe recent Iv, td”ter niptainiog Miciclicscx for ina!>y 
years, and also being captain of two sitccessfii! Eiiglonci teams 
in .Australia, ble has addcveci the lumour (sf knigiaihoocl htr 
scr\''i(\*sS to cricket. This reminds rnc (;f W. G., wlio, according 
?o Vi wliolly uiifoundedi witticisrn, was rite only niaii wlio ever 
lie<""anie a Dtjctor of xVledicitic on a<v;oanf (>f sticcesslul opera- 
lions on i!ie cricket tieid. One also rewdls that W. (k a! ways 
referred, to lA*veson-Go\ver as Snipe, whereas his odicrwise in- 
variable nick, name was Shrimp. 

Sitrimp I.evesoivGower cairte tij) to (,),xford wl’ien 1 was 
rilrcjidy in tlie eleven. We i'ia<! Iicard of In'in owing fo Iris rc™ 
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K)2 

m.arkaL)lc success as a boy in the Winchester team. I happened 
to meet |,ne Winchester professional the year before, and 
aske^d what sort of a cricketer his young prodigy was. 

D(;!ik know about progidy, sir, but Mr. Lcvesoii-Gower is 
a chain pion.” 

‘VWliai do you mean — champion?’' 

“ W’elh sir, all I can tell you is, he is another W. G,” 

1 expected to meet a six-footer with at least the beginnings 
of a leearcl. Instead of that, a scanty little figure appeared, with 
a stooping stance at the wicket and a notable talent for 
amialsilify. The Shrimp was otherwise quite unlike W. G., 
except f’nat for his size he hit the ball astonishingly hard. He 
roiilc! lut all round the wicket, but his characteristic strokes 
were a slitherv little rut, off the middle of the blade between 
first and sccraid slip, done with a minute nsh-tail flicker of the 
bat: and an off-dri vc w'hich went past cover point when you 
expected it to go past inid-oif. He could always be trusted for 
runs at a pinch; which is a good character, because, as I heard 
W. G. once sav,‘* There’s lots of cm can make runs, but there’s 
not so many can make 'em wlten they’re wanted.” The 
Slirinip afterwards earned a tall reputation as a captain. 

I llrsr saw Sir Pelham Warner in a match on the famous 
Close at Rugby between the Old Reptonians and a men's 
team, mostly Old Rii!)eians, in w’hich he was the only boy. 
lie looked about 13, l)ut was no doubt older. It was a mud 
nicker. He went in first and carried his bat for 50 out of a 
soiail fotaL This in spite of the fact that I was bowling at 
liini ai! the time, and our umpire gave half the opposing 
out for Lb.w. 

Sir Ikihaiii was tlie apple of Tom Elraniett’s eye. Tom 
Eoiirieit had been tlie most famous fast left-hand bowler of 
llie 0 '!(i Yorksl'iire eleven, arul was a severe coach. Sir Pclliam 
Cells uk:, tliat I'oi'n's method was to fire down two wides 
oufsivie die oT stum|), dien a wide to leg, then a snorter 
wi'iicb [)isched on tlx: off stump an.d knocked liie leg stump 
fiviiiev arid then to s:iv/* Ycjunit Warner, a cricket ball 
is iiHxiiit to be liiL" Nevertheless, Sir Pelham was an im- 
|jci;ti.iri}a!)ly accmriplislied school batsman and made a lot 
of riiris. 
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time I s:iw him playing wriR in a scicctcc! 
eleven, at Riehinond, of which Clive Wigran:| of WIii- 
vhi>'U:r hiew Ihord Wigtarn') w;:,v tantain. Young Sir Peliniiri 
went in 'irst as lama!. with Percy l.atiiam ol Malvern, alter- 
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vhach nas :l,i" dojahr of the Yorkshire iiowlcrs. Ai li'x 
nnmxn:. i eaano: rvnienhxr anv ntaivii Ins, ween Sieexx a,n(l 
Miiidie'ex in wlhCi- lie did net: make a ujru,in:v. At (Jxford 
i:ic studicct Law, :mri devoted .'iriy spare rime tu! had cricket. 
In whi.at imervals o,[ t!,irie lie (.slitaitied his nieth:a!«ms know- 
ledge of the facts which nne-a oil us luive to Ic-ok up ,211, 
VAsderi remains a niystcry. Even in !h,s Oxford days tlierc 
were few inesre rc!ia,l)lc 'batsinen in England to «,ipeii an 
innings, ile always took a grea,t inreresi in t!ie welfare of his 
cricketers, and was even then an opriiiiist. 

f'J, ,K,. l''o,srer, liic eidest of the .famous fmniht in ,my last 
v’ctir at Oxford scored rme of tlic gcniiindy hriirinru: centuries 
in ii:e history of tiie Inter-Varsity matcli. He had a peculiar 
rurbsingeiiig olT-drive, of the type rarely found except in a 
racc'jiiet player. Afterwards in comity cricket, lie developed 
niaiiy ,iiiorc strokes al! round the wicket. And die reason of 
lids was ti'iai: under the tutelage of Alfred Shaw lie altered 
his srance from trie rigid Public Sdiool position to the easier 
type exemplified by Arthur Sbrewsliury, Rariijitsinliji^ Trunw 
[ler, \Valrer Hamniood. In later times lie always re- 
m.iiided me of I'icnry Chaplin, the famous sporttiig squire tif 
,Bia,nke!wy. He was a selector along witii me when i was 
lapfani of , ’England; an excellent and resolute judg^e of cricket, 
.Hc 'luid, and (|uite rightly, a great opinion, of t!ie Foster family 
as haiHiTieo. 

The most successful Foster was R. E. I was i,ri with him 
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wliile !ie made his two centuries in Gentlemen v. Players at 
Leu'crs. ^But he was after my time at Oxford. 

Memories of Oxford to one who has been in the cricket 
eleven must ahvays largely flutter over the Parks. 

Tlicre is no lovelier cricket ground. 
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(■ojinty L'!.L'\cn iti wi'HS'ra the , Rajput Heir Apj'Kireot saw possi” 
hhitics. Ihuu is Ivsha" 1 carue lu be in Snutii Africa ifi trie year 
of rlic jaiuovui Raul 

'That is IH sav, a, c'rickel teruri was collccuecl at the instanc'c 
of Douglas Logan of Mafjesiontiein, managed aiid ctiptaincc! 
I)y Loril Hauke, aicietl hy George Lohmaiiii of Surrey, and 
nicalestly adorned by myself on tlic rccomnieiKlation of Ran- 
jirsinlrp* 

As a profluc:er Ranji was right liccaiise the experience 
turned me from an ordinary good University cricketer into a 
canclidruc for the Geiuleoien's Eleven, and for England T|ie 
legend diar f was a, had bar who learned to beconie better 
simply ihroiigli watching Kaiiji is erroneous. What pronioted 
me w;,u? tlie education of this tour in South Africa in a strong 
teani vvitb. cornpiete lll)erty to devote myself to the game. 

.Lord liawke nirty or may not have been ;? good captain, 
'Fhe aiifhorirics differ on this; personally, I think lie was a 
very gc'sod captain olf the iield. lie was certainly a superfine 
riiaiiager of a cricket tour. What is more, he was a batsman 
wliose excellence has been untierrated |■)ecausc on the York- 
sliirc side I'le used to pur, hiiiiselC in l<;nv on the list when 
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often fe\¥ rims were required- He was a diplomat and a social 
success. Hf was also a good runner. He won races at Eton 
and even once beat Macaulay, the famous liaif-milcr. This I 
did not know at the Cape in 1895, so I lost a liver in backing 
^ Audley MiOcr, the Wiltshire captain, to beat him over a 
hundred yards. Charles Wright of Nottingham pocketed the 
fiver. Martin Hawke was a lovable man, althougli the story 
of his being a great captain was a myth. 

Lord Hawke's team of 1895-6 in South ikfrica was tlie 
strongest lie ever captained. Included in it were Sir Timothy 
O'Brien, ranked by both Ranjit.sinhji and W. G. Grace as 
amongst the best half-dozen batsmen of the period; IT. T. 
Hewett of Somerset, one of the greatest left-handed hitters of 
all time; Tom Hayward, tiie great Surrey player, for many 
years England’s number one batsman; A. J. L. Hill of Cam- 
bridge and ilaiiipshire, another batsman of the highCvSt order, 
and quite one of the best stylists of those days; the famous 
C. W. Wright, who for long held the record for the highest 
aggregate of runs in the Oxford and Cambridge match; that 
trenieiidoiis ail-round cricketer, S. M. J. Woods; and another 
line aH-roundcr who never achieved the fame he desciu'ed, 
H. R, Bromley Davenport, who would certainly be in the 
England team to-day as a fastisli left-liand bowler. That is a 
good bunch.. In addition we had George Lolimann, still the 
l)cst mediiinvpaccd right-hand bowler in the world; E, J. 
Tyler of Somerset, a slow lefr-liand howler about as good as 
iledlcy Verity, bur kept out of the England eleven by such 
units as Briggs and Fed. We had Butt, the Sussex wicket- 
k<;vq,)cr, sharing chat position in our team with C. W. Wright; 
Audley Miller, captain of Wiltshire, and Christopher Hesel- 
line, the Hampshire fast bowler. 

L.ord Hawke, Sir 'fimothy, and ''Colonel’' Hewett travelled 
to Cape lk:iwn in a Union Castle mail boat, R.M.S. Moor; the 
rest cd: us in the Intermediate liner CtolJi, We had lovely 
weatl'ier, and it was a superb \’oyage. My education wns eiiich 
advancx-d by sharing a caldri witli Sammy Woods, whose only 
rival in the cricket world at telling stories was C. W. Wright, 
ff’i'ie most 'vivid incident of the \’oyage was when Charles 
Wright, being lui the enrertainment committee, failed to per- 
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hiiade n lad j to play the piano at a concert, and dodged round 
t!-ie corner of the deck to retort in a very aiidiyc voice, 

“ Well, you aink no bloody water-spanick yon aiidfdd’ Charles 
Wright: was friendly with another lady wfio was a cai)iri*-cmTi- 
naiiion of the recaldcraiit, and had told Charles thiat she » 

I 

never had a bath. Ilis polite phrase was not original It: .was 
derived from a story about W. G. Grace in liis first visit 10 
Australia. The English team had gone to play an i:|-)<:onntry 
match, and W. G. and his company were wdcorn'cd !)y rhe 
iiotcl |)ropricior of a quadrangle of iron sliantics, tvho said, 
'‘'Pleased ro meet you. Dr. Grace, but we caidt do yc:ju Itere 
'like they do in the cities. Not much in the way of i)Iood'y 
hatlirooiiis and such-like.'' 

“That don't matter A squeaked W. G. “'We Graces ain't 
no bloody water-spaniels.” 

W. G. always tried to put people at their ease. Charles 
Wright, on the other hand, expected everybody to be as im- 
pervious to barbed words as he was himself. 

We arrived at Cape Town just before Christmas, 1S95. 
Cape Town was in those days, and probably still is (since 
towns south of the equator do not change much in character), 
more attractive at first sight than any other city I have seen, 
and rivals Colombo in immediate fascination. It woiikl re- 
mind one of the French Riviera, and in a way of iMonte 
Carlo, if the hills of the Riviera, parallel to the coast, w'erc all 
lumped into one iion-shaped mass like Ta'ble Mountain. On 
ihe blazing blue day when we arrived, there was no ta!)le- 
doth of cloud. Christmas Day we spent climbing the iiioiiii- 
taiii, but we did not climb far. We stopped to bathe in > 
cove, but not much because the water was icy cold, and wc 
lied out faster than we ran in. Most surprising, because in the 
«‘reat heat of the a:fternoon no water has ever looked more 

o 

attractive. ^ 

The glory of Cape Town is the garden su!)iirbs, which are 
really gardens without artifice. They are strung along the 
railway, which runs round inland of the mountain and then 
on in a southerly direction to Simon’s Bay, the British Nava! 
Station on the other side of the Peninsula. All of them have 
flowery names, such as Wynberg and Roiidebosch. Newlaiids, 
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where the cricket ground of the Western Province club is 
situated,^ is one of them. We practised on the Newlands 
ground, a delightful spot with an unpretentious pavilion on 
the edge of a piiiewood which flanked the side furthest from 
the moiiiitain. One could see the lower slopes in the near dis- 
ta!?ce covered with a lighter green which looked like scrub 
oak. In all the suburbs there are long wide red roads with 
avenues of tall gum-trees and frecjuent villas. The occasional 
old white Dutch houses with gables the shape of an ace of 
clubs, very thick walls and wide, shady stoeps, had gardens 
splashed with tail bushes of fuchsia and bougainvillea. No 
one would believe that all the flowering shrubs as well as the 
trees (except the acacia and thorn bushes) had been imported. 
T'hey look indigenous enough. 

In those clays the Newlands ground was of turf, of the kind 
called bulfalo grass, and the wicket was matting. The modern 
ground has a marl-made wicket of the Australian kind, with 
an outfield of couch grass that loc3ks like velvet. 

Wc played a match after a week’s practice, and then were 
invited to lunch with Cecil Rhodes at Greet Schur. I had 
met Rhodes at Oxford at breakfast with a don at Oriel Col- 
lege, and was looking foiwvard to seeing him again in the land 
wliich be had made almost synonymous with his own name. 
But Cecil Rhodes was not at Greet Schur to welcome us. In 
liis place was Captain Porter, the harbour-master of Cape 
Town, a little man, weather-beaten and clean-shaven, who 
could not be other than a sailor. He apologised for the 
absence of Mr. Rhodes, and we bad a wonderful lunch in 
ulie large wainscoted dining-room, cool and almost dark 
I'jcliiiid the tliick white tvalis of a house built on the old. 
Durdi plan. Plenty of “'the widow.” 

iVfrcr lunch we went out to see the grounds, and the zoo 
on tlie side of the mountain, where all sorts of South African 
fauna were endosed in paddocks resembling Whipsiiacle. In 
one paddock was a truculent solitary wildcbeeste. Sammy 
Woods and I and ,H. H. Francis (a midget, who had played 
for Gioiicestcrsliirc hut did not belong to our team) ap- 
proaclicd the cnnipouiid. T!ie creature has the hairy head of 
tbic gnu and the body of an antelope; a packet of slate- 
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coloured hostility. It stamped its foot and adtunccd. 'Uimicis 
tiimbed on the oak gate of the compound, sat oy the top, 
and clrumiiicd his heels to tease the beast, nhdcii proin|)iiy 
charged the gate like a horizontal honib. Francis was 'iiin 
seated, and would have fallen on the gnu had 1 nor caught 
him in the slips by his coat-tail He hung suspended thcrit!))a 
Sammy Woods grasped him by the scar of his najiisers and 
lightly recovered him, laugliing as only Sajnray Woods could 
laugh. By that time it was late in tlie aftcmooii, and \vc 
urcure down to the station in Cape carts. On tlic wav home 
the newsboys were selling ticky-slips that is to say. str^p- 
press news on small bits of paper at threepence apiece. The 
ticky wars tlie least coin then known in South Africa, a land 
of millionaires on the gold standard. Then \vc knew why 
Cedi Rhodes had been adrift. It was the nev-ts of the Jameson 
Raid. We heard afterwards that Rhodes was in ids paiatial 
(jflicc in Cape Town consoling himself with “tlic widow.'” 

The Raid raised a hubhiib in Cape Town, and we were 
delayed there for ten days. Everyone in the hotels and clubs 
was considering the situation precisely as Cecil Rhodes did; 
for nobody at the Cape in those days considered any situa- 
tion — e\nii the sale of a small block of shares— except in 
the light of at least a half-bottle of pop. My iiieniories of 
Cape Town reveal a canopy of dark blue, the moon shining 
down between the gum-trees, and the pop of chanipagiic 
corks. 

Presently it was deemed useful to send us to Johannesburg 
as an aiiticlote to the inflamed melancholy of that distant city, 
then in the throes of not knowing what to do after the failure 
of the Jameson Raid. We entrained late one evening for the 
tliousand miles journey to the Rand. We traversed tlie 
northern part of Cape Colony in the dark, waiimd up the 
zig-zag of the Hex River Pass into the Karoo desert, and 
arrivec! early in the morning at Matjesfonteiri for breakfast. 
One did not obtain food on the train in those days; one 
stopped at convenient stations where Mr. Logan had planted 
refreshment-rooms, and one never missed getting for break- 
fast porridge so hot that one could not master it before tlie 
train was due out. 
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The Karoo desert looked like a boundless fiat dust-heap. 
If an occasional sudden hill appeared in the distance so dear 
was die arniospliere that one could see even several miles 
away the veins on the rock. At midday, near the borders of 
the Orange Free State, an acre or two of locusts included the 
raiKvay line in their visitation. The rails were so lubricated 
with tlicir squashed bodies that the wheels would not grip. 
The engine staff had to sprinkle spadefuls of earth. 

When the train ran into the Transvaal frontier station a 
line of burghers with bandoliers and loaded rifles ranged 
thcm.Hc!ve8 in extended order on both sides. We had to turn 
out for inspection and doiiane. A careful process; we had to 
pay duty even on our cricket bats. Inadvertently I admitted 
rliat mine cost a guinea each. I had to pay out half-a-crown 
from my slender resources on each of them. Charles Wright 
gave in the cost of his — which were identical with mine— -at 
five shillings each, and he paid pro rata. 

Sir Timothy O’Brien had some aristocratically Irish objec- 
tion to something done to his luggage, and he caused trouble, 
diplomatically smoothed away in the end by Lord Hawhe* 
But the crisis was when a Customs official glimpsed what he 
thought was a revolver in the trouser pocket of H, T. Hewett. 
The ** Colonel T obstinate and imperturbable, refused to be 
searched. He just said and looked so threatening that 

the official fetched some more officials. Then followed an 
altercation, noisily on the part of the officials, silently insistent 
in the negative on the part of the Colonel.” Armed burghers 
added themselves to the group, and they, too, talked. In a 
fl'ord, the most vehement altercation, with the ‘'Colonel” in 
the middle as obstinate as a cornered grizzly. Again Lord 
Hawke liad to exercise his (fiplomatic talent. In, the end the 
“ Coionci ” succeeded in entraining with the rest of us, with 
!iis cyliiidricaj tooth-brush Iwttlc from his dressing-case still 

111 ids i:roiiser pocket, iinexamined. 

A, few iiiiics outside Johannesburg we heard a noise like 
the salvo of a battiesliip. ,As soon as wc arrived in the station 
wc found that, fiirec trucks of dynamite had blown up in a 
siding, and made a hole big enough to contain an ocean liner, 
llic Malay district of the town was wrecked. The casualties 
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were terrible. One native was killed by the bead of a donkey 
u'iiicli was blown two hundred yards. ^ 

Ai the hotel we found the water-supply cut oil l)y the 
conirnaiidos stationed in the neighbourhood. We to wash* 
in soda-water at two shillings a bottle. The price of liecr 'was 
live shiilings a bottle. Not until the Reformer Abe Bailee 
bad lioiiglit himself out of prison for £20,000 did wc succeeii 
In getting a bath. The other main prisoners, Ges)rge Ihirrcr, 
Lionel Phillips, ITank Rhodes, and Percy Fitzpatrick, had to 
be condemned to death by hanging before tl'iey sigried, 
cheques in favour of Oom Paul for ^25,000. Tl)c prisoners 
v/'ere out of luck all round. Lord Hawke, Tim O’Brien, and 
Charles Wright went to dine with tliem in prison to diccr 
tliciii up and took £gS off tlicoi at poker. If A!)e Bailey liad 
not already repatriated himself, twice the money would hate 
gone the other way. 

Our first few days in Johannesburg were lirifaiiiiliar. Tlie 
Boer Field Artillery w^ere emplaced on coigns of vantage 
o\'erlooking the town from the near hills. One afternoon as 
we were wcalking back to the hotel a strong contingent of 
mounted burghers, with their neat *303 carbines across their 
thighs at tlie ready, like hunting whips, cantered through the 
town. Their bearded faces and flapping felt hats were just as 
ill the pictures of the first Boer War in the Illuslraied London 
Nms, when there were no half-tone blocks but only line 
drawings. They looked formidable and triiciileiit. 'Iliey had 
a iaiiiity air of ''"We are the people of the land who can 
shoot. What is all this riff-raff of money-grulibers and street- 
bred adventurers?"’ The town w^as nervous. Scores of mining* 
officials and bank managers were mixed up in the al)ortive 
adventure. Many of them were on the lists for trial 

Meanwhile the Wanderers" ground, where wc were to play, 
iiad been turned into a hospital, and after several days wc 
were sent on, of all places, to Pretoria, where Paiil Kruger was 
sitting in a saturnine triumph. The whole of JaniesoiPs troops, 
who had been cornered at Krugersdorp in a narrow delilc, 
w'ere in pi'ison. 

Some of us, including as usual Sammy Woods and myself, 
rode out to the scene of the disaster. They gave Sammy 
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WiJoil,-, ;i known luick-jijaipcr to ride, but forgot that Sammy 
voi> an Amaraliaii. Sa.niiny was hurt, but not from falling off. 
I I-a sa,!Fl I "•■oppose you think that this blighter can buck, 
fw" me tell you he’s oii!y a pig-rooter.” We saw the marks 
of iiic rtiachiiie-gnp. ’millets on the rocks, and a number of 
di,nd mii’ics. I'iic burghers liad trapped the raiders and plas- 
Ufred thein from bclund two coiiverging ridges. Jamesonh 
nien iutd iiad no chance except to siirrender as quickly as 
ritcy (vuild fwist a pocketdiaodkerchief. We never knew what 
tile casualties were, except that Cliarles Coventry had a bullet 
ill rough ids hack wliicit missed his spine by a fraction of an 
inch, fie was in hospita!, and all the nurses in South Africa 
were, \'ohin,recring to attend him. 

’ilic Raid would have got through Iiad not someone for- 
gotten to cut a telephone wire. The mistake gave Oom Paul 
eight liours’ start. It was a stirring time, and the lounges and 
bars of J'ohanncsburg, then a town which ended on all sides 
in ynfiiiishecl roads i)ut had a centre of gaiety, were full of 
stories of various degrees of inconsistency. The main story I 
gaihere«l was that the host of adventurous young men in 
'johannesi)iirg had promised to sally out, meet Jameson’s 
tnFsp oi raiders, and proceed to capture Pretoria by a coup 
acin:!, VvT heard that hundreds of rifles had been smuggled 
in by rail in piano-crares. Whetlicr the belligerents were as 
c'a|)ai)le of acting as they were of talking, I very much doubt. 
At any rate, Ikiul Kruger had waited until the tortoise had 
pur out its bead: so the rail of the tortoise never came into 
active cohaboration. What with the explosion of the dyiia- 
miite afid of tfie projected coup d'etat, Johannesburg was not 
ar all, irs brilliant seif. Alining, finance, and the world of 
salcMJiis were subdued to a semitone. People were even rather 
careful ivliat liiev said, llie rumour was that it was an acci- 
dcur of gariMilruis indiscretion late one evening in a billiard- 
room ilirtt liad ixa rayed to one of Oom PaiiFs agents the 
jVkifi of flic Jameson Raid. Curiously enough, the supposed 
was a man very well known in English first-class 
cricket, wlio a few years l^efore had joined the numerous 
hand of Savile Row younger sons in the adventurous mining 
city. 
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Prchiria ivas a ainl rnedaie town anuaig rcuirnl 

iluiviis, '^aie af S{,'>,*a'X. In llaj fcntrc ^va.s a Saryy' 

jaasiarc (4' harP I'cd carrh. wUl-r: one could iinrui-iiR: oxavai^uis 
in Laa;^er, vdrh due solid CJnverniu.cnr luiidjiufes dontd rourul 
ii. l"'hc‘!\: u:is a pieaa'uit ciul), with a uleasiiiir nicnilici'ship of 
ycajng Iiarristers and oilicials of die Kruger regime. A clear 
istouritrdri sirernn nus duroiigli tlie garden u'irri big ptuih, si,h h 
.as c>‘ne sees in North Wales, and I saw the tlasb of iisli under 
I'ix! harsks, wliieh I h«i|)ed were trout. 

Did ive sec ikiid Kruger? \Vc did. We cailed (ai liini. 
Lena! liawke was j>ersSiiadal to arrange this, in ioiirill hcc-^ 
tioris we were invited to cal! at Ins villa at seven (/deck lii 
live iviorning. Wanting to have a good look at flic notorious 
old man, I airachcd myself to two sections, lie was not dis- 
appciinriug. He was exactly as fuie liiui seen hiiii portniyed 
in news|:ja|}crs and pcriodicalH, with his liroadcirpili frock-coat, 
lag !iea,(l sunk in .liis shoulders on a short neck, long lrd)iical 
face, cjiiick c/unniog eyes, in a frame of patriarclial heard. Lie 
did JK)|; stand up. iie sat in a chair with IVmte Kruger stand- 
irig licliinri Idm, a warchfiil, iiuxom old lady, wirli iier haiids 
crossed luider her bosom like a reproachfiii iaiidiady. All the 
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tiiric lie sinokeci Boer tobacco in a large crooked calabash. We 
sat rhc big parlour on wooden chairs and were served 

v/id^ oiug-like cups of sweet coffee. A young Dutch barrister 
bitrociiiced and explained us. Lord HawLe on the first occa- 
siciiL and Saniuiy Woods on the second, otfered some polite 
phrases,, I^ord Hawke said that he hoped the President would 
find our visit of interest to the President's capital, and that 
iht pec 4 )lc of tlie town would come to see the cricket match 
cold enjoy it. 

I lielievc that Ooni Paul understood English, but he did 
ncii' lictray it. Tlie interpreter translated, I expect adequately 
— iic was a bright young man. Oom Paul grunted and said 
three ivords whidi 1 do nor think the interpreter translated 
(juiie literally, ile said that the President was very pleased. 
Tl'sc ih'esidcfit did not look at all pleased. I believe what he 
said was, “No good liere.’' 

On tlic second occasion Sammy Woods introduced our side 
of ihe interview by saying, “Well, Mr. Kruger, we hope we 
find yenj well. We iiavc come all this way to sec you/’ 
Altlioisgh the tone of liis voice was cordial, he looked, did 
Sariiniy, for rl'ie first and only time in his life, as if he thought 
he haci made a niisrake and was not quite sure how he would 
he t:ikci]. Tliis rime Oom Paul grunted and made no reply. 

It was a silent interview. lasting like the first about half 
an lioiir, relieved only by the sweet coffee. When we went 
out tliroiigh the wide stoep up the little path and out of 
tkie iv'icket gate, which many people have seen just as we saw 
it in the iiliii “Rhodes of Africa/’ Sammy Woods remarked 
' rhar tlw* old hlighier ivas not very hearty. We certainly got 
as iirtk: out of' (iom Paul as did the Reform Committee of 
Ji)h:iriiKjsl)iirg: Itut, on the other hand, lie got much less out 
of u:s. Omri Paul was a one. AH the stories about him were 
true. Th'C I’lc^u of tiiero, perhaps, relates to when he was invited 
to oj}Li,i a, synagogue and accepted on condition that he should 
not Inu'e to make a speech. But he did. He said, “I declare 
tills synagogue open in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ/’ 
K'iyself, 1 got this much out of Kruger that I was able 
rectTiily at Jc/iin Drinkwater’s house to give Oscar Homolka, 
wise) was playing Oom Paul in “ Rhodes of Africa/’ some few^ 
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At a \va\Tide starioss n fen nh'ck KAjkhte Mrrri; /huriii; 
an tiki Znki, lAth ('rinkied j^rey liair and an intJneH'C slhn 
H'iry ijody alinu! 7 faet talk Inpcd on to the deserted pSailArm. 
fl'e 'wa> a kK.':i,f [Jraicentan, and. the original of lhnsli,>ja',igriaK 
in Ktfif^r Soiimiofh'^ Mines. Hi:-? .long tfiin arms e\'eri tlicn 
;tr)|KA*ir«,l well aide no wsield the faL'nlons Iiatdc-axc calhT:!. 
Tite Wooripecken with which Rider Haggard's 'neroic Zutis 
getitly bared itoics in the skulls of Itis enemies, T’he train 
weiir cm l.)e[ore I could csc:-ipe to interview rliis striking (igiire. 
1 woiilcl not like to litivc met him at close quarters with 110 
room 1:0 run away; even with space those long sineivy legs 
l)0(!ecl ill ihir escape. 

Picterniariizfuirg across tlie years, which have .inciuded. 
(|uirc some time spent in India, reside.^ in my memory as very 
inudi hkc a cantoiiincnt town in t,r*e Punjab, .if you rake 
avray lialf I lie lemperatiire and add more greenery. It was a 
Eritisf] .\nny station with a cavalry depot of t'hi,' 7rh HiiroHirs. 
dw.nniig file odicers was Priitce Alexander of l.Vc'k, Qiicen 
?vlaryh l)roi!ier: and also rhat English i*(|uivalent Umslopa- 
gaa:o, R. M Poore, afterwards a great batsman, who i>ne year 
to{)|iccl tiic averages in .England, a noted performer i,ii tfic 
Na\a! and Military Tournament, and the best Icick in, die 
Army at polo. Tlie.re was a certain amount of dash !)etwcc!i 
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ihe liob'pitality of the 7th Hussars and of the local Reception 
Committee. One evening when we were dining with the 
suldiers we ought to have been at a smoking concert arranged 
[or our special entertainment. But when w^e did arrive at the 
smoking concert very late Sammy Woods obliterated all mis- 
untlcrstaiidiiig by his enormous success on the platform. Had 
Sammy Woods devoted himself to the music-hall stage he 
would liave made a fortune; he could beat Albert Chevalier 
to the tune of “'My Old Dutch/’ and was unrivalled with: 

‘Mt really is a very pretty garden, 

And ’Ampstead from the ’ousetops can he seen. 

Wilh a pair of opera glasses 

'^'oii call seti to ’Ackney Marshes 

If it wasn’t for the ’uuses in between.” 

I le also had a remarkable song of which the refrain was : 

“ Wear a flannel next your chest, 

And when ytai gu to rest 

Keep a nigliKlight ahva\'s burning by your bed, bed, bed.” 

Sammy was a magnificent figure, like the statue of the 
Athlete at Rome, with an engaging baritone voice and a 
battery of facia! expression, but when once he stepped on to 
tile j>latform the question was whether he would ever come 
off it. I have never seen a less self-conscious performer nor 
one who so enjoyed his own interminable repertoire. 

The most important event on paper here was the cricket 
match, but not the most exciting. Still, the cricket match 
was enhanced by the Mayor, who offered a medal for the 
highest score, Charles Wright was top scorer in the first 
innings and stood champagne to everybody that night. Sub- 
‘sec|iienrly Sir Tirnotliy O’Brien made a century and thought 
he was top scorer, and also stood champagne. In the end I 
myself made 153 and won the medal, but I did not receive 
it lor over a year, when the conscientious Mayor had the 
kiiicliicss to sjpnd me a gilt trophy of crossed bats and pendent 
sliieid, care of The Honourable Sussex County Cricket Club, 
Ho\'c, Brighton, England. There was not time before the 
train went for me 10 stand champagne, and in any case it 
would have !)een on tick— like the medal 
But the great event was a polo march between the very 
liigli-class rnoiinted four of the Hussars and six of us on foot* 
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jni'ife, liU; ;L::c;'^.,ii';i i- v;,::.'y i.ai'f,: fci! 

i:;:ird‘L 

Ntsihiii!^ nind'i hjypc/ncd :ii: except tix-u we ixiw 

the IxHvling of Cl B. llcueliyn, x rKjy li'slKWU.icr uho ;d't(::r'- 
vvar«B rrnalified for I laiiq^sliirc anri uaa e]]vac‘n a:-^ a reserve 
Dvr I'ligKinsJ, in a !'<:< Ma,rrh, .‘oitt dan. I'oiin .flay ward was 
so iKiracuveto ihai lie was iiicHstiirauisfafldc froiiii 

;i bccllreak lor at, kai:-.i iVnaDEul't. Somehow. l)nrl)an remindH 

c 

Erie of: Bombay, (»nly at .Dsirhaii one never went anywrK.'re in 
tiajise Bays except in a ricksliaw |')uHc(! hy a runiiitig Zulu 
i'loy in wliite cotton pants and a fesroiai of ostric'h feathers. 

Diirt'Kin, i’iite city as it; is, with, its l.wautifiil rcsiikiifni! 
j;|iia!tcr of Berea, w'c were not sorry to lersve. W'c took 
imping to cool again, bur, it was so hot at niglir that we 
s!ej:jt on deck. So we prcsentlv arrived at the port of Easf 
London, altoiit balfwvav l,)etwce!i Durban tincl Cl-ipc Town, ft 
was a fonriiclabie landing. We were lowered from tlie ship 
in a big basket into a ud), and tlie tu!) m.acic for an opening 
ill the coast which, seemed to Ire oirscured l')y a recurrent wa\'e 
of: jirodigioiiH size. Tliis was tlie bar. We cros.sec,i tlie liar liy 
an accurare piece of tiiTii:ng on the part of our ski|)pcix wlio 
lay off until the right moment and tlien sliot l:iis cockleshell 
c,>f a tub through a corner of the wave just as it siibsided, 
and we , found ourselves inland of a wall of water vvliidi ijoice 
obscured tlic ship from view. 
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When I say “we,” I should say all of us except George 
Lolimai/ii. George had been there before. Hours before we 
reached East London, George casually let it drop that he 
would be unable to land there, but would travel in the ship 
on to Cape Town and join us later. Nothing would induce 
liiiii to renew his previous acquaintance with the bar where, 
on some occasion, I suppose, tiie skipper had mistimed his 
spurt. Vvhen we were safely inside we tvere more sympathetic 
witii George than when we left him on the ship. 

So we went on to King William's Town, and thence, leaving 
civilisation behind us, by Cape cart across the veldt to 
Grahamstowii, a journey of two days. On the first day, which 
began by being a typical South African day of cloudless blue 
and transparent sunshine, just when we arrived at a deep 
spruit the light of the sun went out in a grey pall of clouds. 
Crash after crash of thunder foretold the end of the world. 
The sky was a fountain of fire with perpetual flashes of 
lightning, and the rain came down like a waterfall. The 
horses refused to budge. They stvung round with their tails 
to the slant of the deluge, and there we sat. I never thought 
we should see another day; my only consolation was that if 
I was blotted out in a flash of fire, so would the whole of the 
party be. Why this subconscious jet of comradeship should 
have been a consolation only a modern psycho-analyst can 
explain. The watery, fiery chaos subsided as suddenly as it 
had arisen. Then on the brow of the spruit, from a scrap of 
scrub you waiuld not think would hide a hare, emerged a six- 
foot Kaffir ill a greatcoat, with his boots slung round his neck 
l)y ilie laces. He approached us with a stick over his shoulder, 
from wliidi dangled a dead snake. It was a specimen of the 
dreaded black Mamba, and he sold it to Christopher Hesel- 
tiiie, who collected such things, for one shilling. He disap- 
peared t:hroiig’h the thorn !)ushes, having saved himself the 
troiif)le oi; tramping to the nearest township to collect the 
Government reward. But he would not have trampdd; he 
would have sloped along will) the rhythmic lope of the Kaffir. 

The dri^'crs whipped up their horses and we pursued a 
silent joiiniey to the half-way house at Breakfast VIei. Here 
was an arrangement of one-storied corrugated iron buildings: 
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f:uAiuTcaiA and liuua in one. llic ucit HiraTihig affcr 'hr?alf:ul: 
:iu;uuv A. L. liuL and ! u'cni; IVt zi tvaik to :'-ee 

‘de dc> lt\ iiodr va-T r';‘!UDa!uu'D h'Uincua! !?y jrHCFi'iiuO 



no: l.-dc'’. e attv Dcrhv '.viiiucr uuo' run su-o, o;-' trie fotrlrli. 
N'<'« euuine ai. diaiidny: leiuiu I toiik reader AiCdii 

thr*uj;.'h It !>5|naiv in the wire, iiml the iuDienof halilc Inrd, 
wirose iiiscruniolc face expressed nu zudnio^ity, kicked the 
i'eno: liaiai enough ro nude h lur ddrry yards oo either sirlc. 

I shosdd say the IdrcFs leg missed the soks oi ruy hoots by 
less than a hnndredr’n of an indn I Inu'c twice Ixuia cli:j:-ed 
1)V a i):ill and once !)v a snuilioii, f)ut none ol' them ]ia\e got 
as near iiie as tiic ostricli. I'iic bird, by iruciit a iinirdereiu 
stood a few yards oil, looking at us in (,}uiet surprise, and c\'eri 
|:iut Ills Itead tiiroogit when Sairiiiiy pretended to ofcr iiiiii a 
bus'L Icasr, wlu.ii; Saniiny said wuls, Have a bui:u old. 

fcrllow!'” .[ was not at all lunused* I liad a, ve,ry sore pair of 
iiantls and a joked sliouider. In case it may iidf) any otlrer 
adventurer, I add that at the liore! a farm crnplovec wirlt 
lcH'.:a! knciwiedge told me that I wsmld have been a!! right if 
I i’Kul simply lain face downwards and wraf)jx;d rny arms 
round die liack of my neck, becaiuse the ostrich could Bot 
have kicked me, hut could only have jumped on rae. Have 
yc:m ever exaiiiined the toes of an ostrich? % 

A troo|) of baboons on the side of rlie Iiil! had lieen watcii- 
irig trie adventure, llie moment it was over wc iiirned to 
loolc at them, and they fled for their lives. 

So io due course we continued our journey witli no fiirtlier 
adventures to Grahamstown, where t.berc is a fairioiis school 
and a sinail cricket ground. On tliis grouiui, wltli tweiity-two 
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in tlie Mil the only way oi; scoring is to play tip and run, 
u!id Sail?. Woods anc! I actually ran several times to short slip 
vditiioiit accident. 

ih'oin Grahaiiistown we travelled round inland by Cradock 
lo Elizabeth, which is further along the coast between 
East London and Cape Town. It is a highly civilised and 
comfortable town with a grass cricket ground, the only other 
in. tliose days besides Ncwlands. Everybody bought ostrich 
feat!iC,rs in long tin cylinders, for Port Elizabeth was the 
('■einre of the old prosperous trade in these luxuries. 

(.}ur exit from Port Elizabeth was only one degree less 
bjniiidablc than our entry to East London. Had George 
I/iliiriaiiii been with us he would have refused this time to 
lea,ve the .land. We went out to the ship in another tub of a 
tender and a very large swell, and we circled round the ship 
a dozen times before we were lifted on deck in a huge wicker 
basket. Everybody was seasick except Sammy Woods and 
myself, and Charles Wright said things that even I had never 
heard btdiore. 

liy sea and land we presently arrived at Bloemfontein, the 
c'apira! of the Orange Ihec State. There Sammy Woods and 
i made a,n expedition over the rolling grass plains in the 
direction of Basutoland. I rode a wonderful roan Basiito pony 
wl'iidi ate nothing but grass and could go all day at that 
dclighlfiil pace known in the Cape as the triple — something 
between a slow canter and an amble. All the Boer farmers 
teach their ponies to go at this gait, and they cover enormous 
dlsiaiices in a day. Wc stopped at a farm one day with 
uiothiiig but the sky and grass in sight, the kind of spot which 
I figure to myself (never having been there) resembles a 
Iiadciida in the pampas of the Argentine. One afternoon we 
crept, walked, .ran, and p.rogressed in every other invisible 
manner afiergi herd of springbok, which refused to do more 
tliari just move out of range. The springbok won the day, 
and, for all I. know, their descendants are grazing there still. 

A less arduous and more exciting pursuit of sp.ringbok 
belongs to our visit soon after to Kimberley, where we stayed 
at the hotel of Barney Barnato’s sister. Kimberley was then 
a scattered township of corrugated iron roofs blistering in the 
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-:.!n lavicr a bra/iai sky. Tht crickaj ground aas gria 

daiikcd cui tu’o sides hy hedges of cactus: a niodlficariun of 

fjie >urroniuling hiuc grouiiri and heaps v'i Idiic fhrt piled }i|i 

ficun tile diainnnd mines to crninhle heforc Iseisig sifted for 

ti'ic preciouH stones. It was a little world u[ greyddne glare, 

Imt, as everywhere in Soutii AiVica. tire mornings v\ere*;he 

cuimcssenc'c of dear, cool frcHhiiess. 

( 

On one such aiondng Woods. liesdtinc, .flhh and 1 were 
taken a long way across die colourless daw in Cape cart?- 1 j\' 
a sptiriing assastaiit manager iroin De lleers. W’e were met 
bv tW'o young farmers, wfio left ihe horses and rart.>- in ciiarev 
of sotoe Basuto hoys. We walked several miles ocer a send) 
country wliicii looked flat but was really a series of ic-ng slopes 
nod rises, (Jo the way we pur up a covey of |.')arn;idges, and 
tfic man from l)c Beers shot one on tire wine wit!) a stneie 

o o 

!)ullet: from Ids *303 rifle, udiich iitid an ivory bead forcsigfiit, 
Tire riilc was a Lec-Meifoixk a sporting carbine wiili a 
Martini-Henry breech of tire kind iniicli used by the liurglrcrs: 
a liaiidier weapon tinin the -450 Martini-Henry. 

Ih'csciitly we came to a small round hill, where esur con- 
ductors found traces of !)iick, so we were spread out in line at 
intervals of about a hundred yards to walk tfiroiigh the biisli 
just as one walks up partridges in England, iti tlie iiope of 
putting up small bush buck or duyker on the way to where 
it was expected we should fmd the springbok on tl'ic open 
plain. I was playing outside left forward, and, as iia|)pcns in 
iiiidulatiiig bush country, I got separated from my inside 
man. After a bit I heard rifle shots, miles away, it seemed,. 
Oil my right, and as I did not know where the biillets were 
going, especially as Sammy Woods was over there, I thoiiglit 
well to sit down behind a very large ant-hill and on the other 
side of it, I had not been there ten minutes before I saw 
strings of springbok converging from all points of the compass 
in iny direction. One of them I judged would pass c!o:se to 
me, so I lay down and watched it narrowly. Soon I could see 
the string would pass hy a grey rock wiiich I caiciilatcd was 
180 yards away, and when I stepped it out afterwards 1 
found it was 168 paces. I had a *450 Martini-Henry ctirl'iiiie, 
wliich has a much less flat trajectory than a -303. So I put up 
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the 20i,”yard sight and registered the intention of shooting 
low. Sufe enough the string of springbok passed close to the 
rock, and I drew a careful bead on the leader of the file and 
allowed six yards ahead when I pulled. The consequence was 
that I knocked over the fifth buck in the string. Which shows 
thru my range was as accurate as my pull-off was erroneous. 

So there I was with a dead springbok in the middle of an 
empty veldt; no one in sight or hearing. One rifle shot I 
heard, and it sounded somewhere on the distant horizon. I 
had 110 knife to gralloch the buck, so there I was. But I 
stayed there as the best chance of being found. I was found 
quickly enough by a single vulture which dropped out of the 
blue from nowhere, and within a quarter of an hour there 
was a circle of seventeen vultures squatting in a ring round 
myself and the buck. They annoyecl me so much that I had 
a pot at one, but he only ruffled his feathers and hopped a 
yard or two. 

After about an hour, as much from nowdiere as the first 
vulture, A. J. L. Hill suddenly appeared. He had a sheath- 
knife, which he drew in a determined manner. He sketched 
a line round the stomach of the buck, and then said, ''We 
!iad l)cttcr wait/' and sheathed his knife again. He was no 
bad judge, for, again from nowhere, one of the young farmers 
drove up in a sort of tax-cart. He appeared to know every- 
thing tliat had happened and that I had shot a buck. I think 
he spotted the situation by seeing the vultures collecting on 
the wing and by hearing my shot. He soon did the gralloching, 
and the iiiliiires, approaching within five yards, took the 
proceedings for granted. Nobody else secured a buck, which 
shows the value of an ant-hill. 

Two mornings afterwards the Kimberley Hoimds held a 
meet for our l)eneiir. Horses were brought to the hotel soon 
after sunrise uo mount the whole team. I was late and in- 
hcriieci ihc only steed left. He was a tall, ^^craggy, flea-bitten 
grey pony. The man who brought him advised me to take 
tlie one spur which he had in his pocket, as otherwise the 
animal might be lazy. He certainly looked as if he might, 
fie was furnished with a venerable saddle and a light snaffle- 
bit with a venerable single rein. 
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So off I went after the party, which contained half <lo/A‘n 
nienihers of fanious hunts at home. Some three niilv«K haryoiid 
the outskirts of the town hounds were invited in an informal 
wav to scatter through tlie sparse ihorn-scruh. Tltcy were a,ii 
irregular sort of pack of about ten couple, !)ut ail of them 
more or less like foxhounds. They were keen ei'jougl'i and 
pushed about well. Presently a sandydooking felkaw gaae 
tongue excitedly and went oft like a greyhound, and the nv 
raainder w^ent after him as if he himself were tiie (|iiarry. 
1'"iiere was certainly some scent, though the grouiiil except 
for a dusty sparkling dew on occasional patclies of grass and 
on, the sparse bushes, was as dry as the ashes in a grate, and 
about the same colour. Perhaps the leading liound was 
coursing some small animal by sight through the scrub, 
wliich, though only a foot or two in height, was enough to 
I'lide a buck of the duyker species, which is not much bigger 
than a hare and gallops very flat with liead low and little 
horns laid back. Nobody saw what hounds were after, but 
they went at a rare pace dead straight across country. The 
country consisted of loose shaledike stones and small ant- 
heaps, and would be regarded at home as execrable riding. 
As so often on the veldt, the ground extending to the horizon 
looked like a flat plain, but was really a series of rises and 
falls like a solid sea, where a long ground swell had congealed 
into a kind of friable cement. Hounds ran fast enough for 
anything, but the horsemen, mounted on their unfamiliar 
steeds, some of them good-looking enough but not too fond of 
athletics, proceeded with caution. Ail except me on my flea- 
bitten weed. 

The moment hounds began running this bag of bones 
cocked his ears and went ofi like Blue Peter. He wrs as sure- 
footed as a mule, and treated the flying stones as nothing. 
Very soon he outdistanced his superior-looking.. rivals, all but 
a thoroughbred brown ridden by our friend from De Beers, 
which could canter faster than the rest could gallop. In a 
couple of miles hounds suddenly threw up at a wire fence, 
and one by one they came back to look at the De Beers man 
and me. The De Beers man said it must have been a buck, 
and we neither of us could assist hounds. The remainder of 
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tlie hif:3t gradually collected at a careful pace, and there was 
iiiuch te^d-Tiiical discussion about the character of the going 
among the followers of the Quorn, V.W.H., and Bramhaiii 
Moor. 

My animal subsided into his original inattention, and we 
drew many more square miles of scrub without finding again. 
When the sun began to climb, the experts were unanimous 
that there would be no more scent, and we turned our heads 
homewards. The moment we did so my flea-bitten adventurer 
lost all interest in hounds and the other horsemen and w^anted 
to set off home at a gallop. It was with difficulty that I could 
restrain him into behaving as if I knew all about how to ride 
home with proper and companionable discretion. But there 
was no doubt that the animal knew all about hunting on the 
plains of Kimlierley, and I guarantee that, had gone out 
a-gain, he would have fallen to the lot, not of the last, but of 
the first man out of bed. He wns a Basiito pony, and must 
have scuttled about in his native hills ridden by some brave 
with his knees as high as a modern jockey, and only his bare 
big toe inside rusty stirrups. xMiyliow, he could go, and I 
remember him with affection and admiration. 

The diamond mines at Kimberley, before Cecil Rhodes and 
his friends succeeded in amalgamating all the separate enter- 
prises, consisted of an enormous hole in the earth like the 
crater of an extinct volcano. That is what it had been ages 
ago. Hence the deposits of transparent carbon. We were 
shown all over the modern mines, which are scientifically 
bored, and through inordinately deep shafts and transverse 
Vuniicls, wlicnce the blue clay was elevated, just as one can 
see done in one of our coal-mines in the Black Country or 
Durham. We handled pailfuls of diamonds classified in size 
and <|uality and spread out on wooden tables in the sorting- 
sheds. One ot two of our plutocrats bought some stones, and 
we were all of us given packets of garnets. One of these, set 
ill a gold stud, still occasionally adorns my shirt-front. 
Wlieiiever I light on it in search of a collar stud I reiiicrnher 
that lleriffitten grey. 

On tJ'ic way tiown to Cape Town w^e stopped for some days 
at Maijesloniein, the headquarters of Douglas Logan, the 
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iiriaiicier and iiiaugurator oi the tour. Ai Alaijcsionp;.:'^ wai'c 
the whitewashed buildings and the large rcCrcshrncM n;orrL 
ti'ic prototype of Logan’s far-ilung catering business; and 
nearby a large scjuare of gritty ground fianked on tin; side 
hirtiiest from the station by Log.an s house and a line of a 
few small houses. At each end of the square iva.s a wire itiK:e 
With two empty pillars of concrete like park gates, leading 
to the open grey Karoo. Tiiere was a stable halLw-ay along 
the row of houses, with a rather, frail green gale. The houses 
were all glistening white. Mark these details! 

Douglas Logan was a stocky Scotsman witli a long rc(i> 
angular face and a pugnacious yellow moustache— a lilcrid of 
genial hospitality, business-like energy, and latent pugnacity. 
His connection with cricket had arisen from a kind act in 
inviting George Lohmann to be his guest when he discovered 
that George had been sent to the Cape in the hope of scotch- 
ing incipient tuberculosis. The laird of Matjesfontein could 
not let us leave South Africa without entertaining us in his 
little city of the desert. 

The first day we spent there was organised for cricket, l)iit 
Logan could not collect his team; and, as there was not much 
to do, Hcseltinc and Hill, always on the lookout for shikar, 
wanted to go shooting. Logan said that they might find some 
wild ostriches away over the Karoo. As there was a third 
horse, I volunteered to join the party. 

Accordingly, we, mounted respectively on a roan pony, a 
tall grey horse, and a taller chestnut, spent a long day finding 
no ostriches. Hilfs pony ran away while we were stalking an 
alleged bustard on foot. A Cape boy took my chestnut W 
catch the pony, and they, too, disappeared for ever. Then a 
mounted policeman arrived and arrested the three of us for 
sliootiiig without licences. The policeman marched us home, 
where Douglas Logan in his capacity of magistrate fined us 
^To apiece. This was all a hoax, but the consequences w^re 
nearly fatal to me. 

That evening at dinner-time Lord Hawkers brother arrived 
by train from Cape Town. He was a captain in the Lincoln- 
shire Regiment, and weighed i8 stone. The story of the 
shooting stirred this sportsman, and he wanted to go shooting 
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next Say. As there were only three horses, and my chestnut 
alone tvlas capable of carrying i8 stone, I had to drop out of 
the party. Just as they were starting I met a friend of Logan's 
coming out of the station, who volunteered his horse, as he 
had to tvait for the evening train. He was a road surveyor 
who had ridden in early in the morning. We went through 
the green gate and he saddled his nag for me. He told me it 
had a very light mouth. It was an unfriendly-looking dun 
standing over at the knees. I tripled off after the party, who 
were down in front of our cottage at the end of the square. 

Hill said, “ Haven't you got a gun? Why not go back and 
borrow Logan’s rifle?” So I turned and tripled back towards 
the house. 

When we were passing the stable yard my animal swerved 
like lightning and tried to dash through the gate, which was 
swinging open. Crash went the gate. Round and round the 
yard we pelted half a dozen times. By good luck the stable 
door was shut. Out of the gate again with another crash, 
straight for the station wall. It looked for a moment as if we 
should charge it head-on at breakneck speed. A swerve to 
the left down the square, straight at the wire fence. Another 
swerve to the left within a yard or two of the fence, and out 
between the concrete pillars. I had no chance of holding the 
mad animal. I thought he was going down the road which 
ran more or less parallel with the railway, but he cut out 
straight as a dart inside the road beside the line. 

The going was far worse than at Kimberley. How the 
fellow kept his feet among the scattering stones was a miracle. 
‘When we had gone a mile or so at the rate of knots, I saw 
ahead an. arch under the railway, and remembered with the 
instantaneous perception one has at such times that a very 
deep spruit ran under the railway at right angles. I had 
noticed it coming down in the train. I saw ahead a precipitous 
piiiiige ill the chasm,, which was much too wide to jump. So, 
disei:igagi,ng my feet from the stirrups, I hunched forwa,rd 
and, picking a clear piece of ground, executed a jump forward 
out of die saddle and landed on my left foot and right hand. 
I rolled over once and then stood up and watched the dis- 
appearing beast, which stopped with all four toes jammed into 
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the i^ux)und on the brink of the chasm, I wondered ^liethcr 
he would have done that %vith me on his back. lie turned 
left, trotted with a high action and head in air till he found 
tlie road, and away he went into the far distance to the 
surveyor’s camp. I turned round to walk home, but could 
not p\it my right foot to the ground. I saw a rescue pafty 
coming in my direction, so I sat down and was carried home. 
The young surveyor was one of the party. All he had to say 
was that the horse had a very light mouth. 

This WT4S the nearest shave I ever had for my life, and I 
still admire my acrobatic feat — at a distance. 

]\fy right ankle was bound up. There was general astonislv 
meot that I was still alive. The sight of me going full tilt at 
the wire fence had been too much for Tom Hayward, who 
had bolted indoors as I passed and locked himself up in his 
bedroom. 

The next day we went to Cape Town by train, and my 
injury was diagnosed as a broken fibula. I must have done 
this going through the gate, because I landed on my otlier 
foot in my circus act. That finished my cricket, and I could 
not play in the final Test Match at Cape Town, but my leg 
was completely reconstituted in plaster of Paris during the 
voyage home. 

I should add, of course, that among other activities of the 
tour were seventeen cricket matches, including three Test 
Matches. Although the England team won all three, there is 
no doubt that this tour was the beginning of the subsequent 
eminence of South African cricket. Our opponents had one 
of the finest all-round cricketers in the history of the game in 
J. H. Sinclair, of Johannesburg. He was a very tall, powerful, 
freckled fellow with a great reach as a batsman; he could play 
an orthodox stylish game, but was really a hitter, and when 
in the vein he was one of the longest drivers I have ever seen. 
He was a lively right-hand medium-pace bowler of the Hugh 
Trumble type. 

Then there was E. A. Halliwell, the wicket-keeper, who 
certainly ranks in the half-dozen best of his craft. None has 
been cleverer at taking the ball on the leg side. 

Two good bats were Tancred and Tom Routiedge, the latter 
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a tough ciicketer with a reputation as a wrestler and a notable 
drive past cover point. He looked like a Rugby forward^ but 
iiacl a large pair of oyster-grey eyes fringed by long dark 
eyelashes like a girl’s. 

R. M. Poore, of the 7th Hussars, who is down in Wisdeii 
that year as Lieutenant, but who is never remembered 
except as Major, was included in the South African side, tie 
was a great batsman with two strokes — an off drive played 
with a long stride and a steady thrust which sent the bail 
variously between mid-off and cover point, and a sabre-like 
cut which he used with great precision against fast bowling. 
He stood at his full lean height, and always appeared to 
dominate the bowling while he was in. He was not, however, 
successful in the three Test Matches. 

Except for a left-hander, J. Middleton, and Sinclair, and 
the slow bowler, G. Rowe, the South African attack was not 
strong. Although we played on nothing but matting wickets, 
there was none of the leg-break bowling that afterwards 
rendered South African teams so formidable. 

We won the iirst Test at Port Elizabeth by 288 runs, and 
the two others each by an innings. At Port Elizabeth George 
Lohmann got 7 wickets for 38 and 8 wickets for 7 runs. He 
bowled as well as ever in his life; but with his high rotary 
action his best-length ball on matting frequently went over 
the top of the wicket. In this match wc scored 185 and 226. 
I was top scorer in the second innings with 53. After the 
iiiatch Sammy remarked to me, with his engaging grin, 
“ Charles, I shouldn’t be surprised if you and I don’t make 
"more runs than all these good bats put together.” As I had 
made more runs than anybody else already and was beginning 
to see no reason why I should ever get out, I thought this was 
very clever of Sammy. 

in the second Test at Johannesburg, Tom Hayward made 
i2'2 and also ran me out. The other scores were 65 by A. J. L. 
Hill, 64 by myself, 71 by Charles Wright, and 84 by H. R. 
Bromley Davenport. Sammy made only 32 — ^serve him right. 
Our total was 4B2. South Africa could muster only 151 and 
134, George Lohmann got 9 wickets for 28 in the first innings 
and 3 for 43 in the second. Our only other bowler to succeed 
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i')owk‘r Eo^kuii! has ever had, lie hail a ievciy liivtlrmic 
iicvuM, :n'hi to my mind ran,kH witli F. K. S|)edTe!ira the Aus- 
tnihan, as a ccaisminnaie ariisr in dhgnised variaiFiri of jiacca 
fils ;dc)\i yorkcr woulil l)e surc^essfo! even against our iiuaierri 
IfatsiTien, ffe was a hniidsonie fellow wifli an AiiglmSaxon 
conipicxion, browned to the colour of a enp of tea witli cream 
in ir, Flc had a pale gold Anglo-Saxon rnoiisuiclit% but liis 
eyes were of a lamltcm brown such as one scfcs among the 
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Meridionals. He is one of the famous slip-fielders in the 
histor/ of the game, and had he chosen he could have been 
a line bat. but he did not care for making runs, as it spoiled 
liis sense of touch. ‘‘ If I make forty,’' he said, '' the ball feels 
like a lump of dough instead of like the notes of a piano.” 

He was a truly great figure in the great cricket of his time. 
He died at Matjesfontein a few years afterwards, in spite of 
tlie kindly care of J. D. Logan and the crystal air of the Karoo. 

Everyone who has ever been to the Cape wants to return. 
The space and the crystal air are recalls to delight. 






liU lii’i'l f":r :iu,: S^riUitl lu.r rhv 

ilii'i'c ’-v:;:- 120 ■p'')r: driving 25 hi-r.'roau 

Bar Bica.: ;va'a 

I'Va' irv'^aniio I u'as jharo whan Crvirhe Roil;^ arn! h‘hn hairn 
Mnrar2p52. ai!cr’aajvi'^ l.orij Mc^ntaon of Bcactlkaa u'ari; rl'c 
lea(hr:':i; saanhuctors (h a prirncv,;! rahv oi jatr:;? ai IhaaaK'"' 
iTicairh. whm a:K“h tar was rcqaircB hv law to be ravveded hv 
a nr , 111 on bsot vvirli a rev! llaii*. "Bhc law had at rlw rhrit thief! v 
hi uiind !racih>ii engines, hulecd. in the eves nf the law a 
snort tr-(‘;,ir was a uattlon en.u'ine. 1 say I. was there, and f sa'\p 
h wan an asiiazin^ 

Pcrlnqiss, fot», tsic law liad horse-- in mind, Tlie raiiions fae? 
is r’har in dm early days every pnssiiik horse -^tood on ho 
hind ieps arni tric«I to run aw'ay wiicn it met a inofcrr., w'la'rcas 
a few years afierwards the majority of liorses appeared to 
itave rnaiuired a {’ire-narril farniliarity wirli the nioimter, 

I c'cnainly saw the first acrejplarie that lifted it;wdf froni 
iliC groimd in leurope on the occ/asion of this ftM:,--u!aniel\n 
Sniito;-; Dumoiids bi^x-kire contraption in Paris. I nhij cer- 
tniiily travelJecl in one of t!ie earliest mot(,sr-car> capalde cd" a 

tS'J 
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Journey. I have several times seen the annual Old Crocks' race 
from Lhndoii to Brighton, but I have never seen quite so 
•\unerable a vehicle as the Daimler car in which I blooded 
inyseli: in petrol by uneasy stages between London and 
Portsmouth. This car had a minute iron box with a square 
front where the bonnet ought to be. I cannot recall the 
radiator, but I can recall the allumage." The charge in the 
cylinders, when sufficiently compressed by the pistons, was 
ignited fitfully by the red-hot ends of two tliickish bars. The 
bars projected externally for the process of heating, wffiicli 
'was done by a powerful furnace of methylated spirit. The 
body of the car, for four passengers besides the driver, was a 
cross between an Irish jaunting-car and a waggonette, broader 
at the base than at the apex on which one sat. There was a 
pyramidal feeling about the coach. 

Nevertheless, on a pouring wet day we succeeded in travel- 
ling from London to Portsmouth. Some half-dozen times we 
sto|}ped and attended to the methylated spirit. We had an 
occasio'i'ial trouble with the petrol-feed. As an entirely blank 
mind about what was happening inside and underneath I 
■found the excursion to the last degree exciting; like a new 
large-scale mechanical conjiiring-trick. If a dozen rabbits had 
bolted out from the back axle I should not have been sur- 
prised. I wonder if there was a back axle. 

However, all went reasonably well until we had passed 
thro'ugh Petersfiek! and were nearly to the top of the steep 
dialk cutting over the downs at Butser Hill. Suddenly the 
inachine emitted one primeval cough, and stopped dead. The 
chaiiileur !3egan a piecemeal overhaul of the car. He confessed 
he did not know quite what had happened, nor where to 
look for tl'ie fault. Meanwhile it rvent on raining, so we left 
I'lim, since we could not help him, and took refuge in a shep- 
herd's cottage. The sliepherd had a good heart : hot tea and 
generous chunks of bread and butter. 

At the end of an hour the driver came to report that all 
was well: it was only the petrol tap which had turned itself 
off, !)iit .he had nearly pulled the car to pieces before he dis- 
covered this. That, for future motorists, was a lesson, w^ortli 
leaiTiiiig. Tlie rest of the journey was uneventful. 
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i>r hnrn^ iha ln;c:;inrsK'?u f;*:,' M';5V ri[l ^h;?; r^;p *;!' Ap pus:. 
()!j;* p]uvU:{i upa3U>! Aurjiru''«Lus.' ur O.U AsUPusi tiiiil uu.'u;uU' 

YurKNUHre* srjv, ui f furp ‘p'lUc, hut tfst fuuru utu M;uLuuv; {.?r I 
travel hy ‘.ratn: and ;vc were ncuu hu: lur ti tnut'! h, li a, 
I rue ihat nn one ^fcuastun. uIAt Sus/'ca hru^ defruted I uucu’prer’ 
Khke a* i.eiresfer, were a attic iueJsv tu arrAc a: HuAi :u 
order uy liefcai Somerset, RatijitrAuiji, A:c Sus-urx rrunuin, 
never expevlecl to t-ec n< oii ihc. pr«uitvl in attv niatr!!, l-li,; 
wa.s tV)r onc'c iiYtstaken. Q^iirc late (me 'fdeak wiiivly euu'iiisy 
wc ran oni of pernh (h:nung carcftdly inspccreii the i;i|} to see 
it was 1501 lurncd (^11) svutunvl'sere ainonjc ihc snoorktinj rhlA 
abr'uit sesen, iiiikrs froii) Bath. We cliil nuf know where we 
were, Iwit lire MaclaiTie said wc were In thw; Duke e 4 ' Beiiuforis 
lujiitiiig country, and slic was proha!i!y np\t, because slie 
used ns hii'oi with the DukcY iiordwls as a girl :\r ihc niouieri:: 
we (lid not know \vc i^'crc raily seven miles fisufii Barlw We 
did not know where the next petrol a'sitld l)c oinained So wc 
pushed the car up a Hhoni hilk ami tlicn ronk seat lau' a ride 
djown li'je irierme. Wouki you believe it, we ran in corn fon, 
except for two shoit pushes, wiihcnit any petrol all tSu: ivay 
to the liorel liy the bridge in Bath. In rlic dark, tucx 
To-day this appears just nothing. We felt nnlter like a 
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Transatlantic flier when he lands safely in the States. Or 
perhapi: as he used to feel a couple of years ago. In. a word, 
it felt [ike a successful adventure. 

Now the modern motorist should note that in those days 
every motor trip of any distance over twenty miles did seem 
like a bit of an adventure. One talked of going motoring (not 
driving) rather as one might talk of riding in the Grand 
National. If one did one’s distance without a puncture, one 
talked about it for several days. We did so in particular; 
because the leather clutch of our w^onderful little car was so 
fierce in spite of perpetual attention that there was little rubber 
left on our tyres after a couple of days. Otherwise, as I say, 
she was a wonder; and she never went wrong, except once, 
when we entered Derby with everything under the bonnet, 
except the cylinders, reddaot. We thought nothing of this : we 
just stopped to cool down. 

Once, when I was down on Exmoor hunting with the stag- 
hounds, my Madame drove the Talbot all about the country- 
side without any brakCsS — down Parracombe Hill, for instance, 
which is like a precipice; and also down the hill into Clovelly. 
She ran over a sheep, which so flattened itself on the road 
that it was not touched. Our chauffeur, one Willis, who was 
never allowed to drive, spent a fortnight completely white in 
the face. My Madame did not know much about the inside 
of the engine, but she was a superb driver. She believed in 
driving on the engine and using her low gears. 

Lord Shrewsbury was right. The proof was that the regu- 
larity of our appearance at first-class cricket matches earned 
. the car so great a reputation that, after we had driven her all 
over England for tw^o years, a lady who frequented the Sussex 
county grouiic! at Hove chased us round for a fortnight with 
a diec|iie for exactly what we had originally given for her. 
So, after much hesitation, we parted with the Clement Talbot, 
In those days a car known to be able to go had a valiie~~at 
whatever hand. 

By tills time tve knew' something about motoring. We knew 
Charles jarrott, the celebrated ex-racing driver, who, as the 
firm of Jarrott and Letts, specialised in high-class French de 
Dietrich cars, made by the great firm in Lorraine which pro- 
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it, SC) wc took it over. I.orcl RidcieH iioijid h:i\e said It 

lie had kiiotvn ihis would not, have been puldiNhahle* even in 
tlie Ne-:tK< oj the WorhL 


This car, too, had an adventure. We were gesiiip u|) a stee|) 
htile I]il! i)ca,r Soul h run p ton, railed Mouselioic. .Near the top" 
\vc srcippjcd the car, becaiiisc a iiorsc in a trap \v;:is |)layinp 
'Flic iira’kes railed, and tlic car began ninning ciowo the hF! 
backwards, gathcruig sikwcL Tlic aforesaid W'illis tried to 
guide ir, hut we caniicnicd into the trap and liroke one of its 
siiafts. T!ie horse dintbed the liedge. We went c:ai„ Tliere 
was a Tdieiid at die botKHii, but Ijy '!iK':k and managenieru: 
Willis got the car safely round on to the flat. ,My son SterhUen, 
awed five, rtieii said to the w litre-faced Willis, “ .Fhe-'isc do it 
again.'” Steplien afterwards proved a good oilh*er in i:hc Royal 
Niivy ill the War, and was recently Director of B rc):i d cast log; 
ill PaJcstiiie. So you see they know their man. 
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How many years various motor-cars, driven by my Madame, 
took mo about England to county cricket matches I cannot 
remember. And do we, any of us, I wonder, remember how 
very little we knew of England before motor-cars? 

But where this means of transport did me the best turn was 
in the matter of hunting. It is true that in those days no one 
had thought of tooling a couple of horses in a van along with 
him behind his car; but for oneself, one could always get there 
and get back with ease. 

In the eyes of the elite, Hampshire does not figure as a 
hunting country in the sense allotted to the Midlands and 
some parts of the West of England. North of the Winchester 
to Petersfield line there is a lot of down and downlike land, 
generally open, where anyone can ride about without en- 
countering obstacles. It is for the most part a cold scenting 
country, especially in many of the big woods, and still more 
so in the beech hangers, where the dry crinkled leaves among 
the straight tree-trunks often carry scarcely any scent at all. 
But in, pre-war days it was a very good poor man’s country; 
and the Hampshire Hunt in the north and the Hambledoii 
Hounds in the south used to provide plenty of fun. 

When I began hunting, Captai.n Bill Standish, of Harwell 
Hall, was master of the Hambledon West. He was a genial, 
generous, and explosive sportsman, devoted to hound-work, 
and severely critical of any followers of the more ardent type, 
whom he constantly advised, if they wanted to ride, to go 
somewhere else. AW the same, he was a first-rate master, and 
showed excellent sport. 

^ One evening, when riding home with Bill Standish, he asked 
me into Mar well Hall for a drink. We entered the tali, eccle- 
siastical grey stone manor house into the high hall with its 
blazing fire of logs. Standish indicated decanters and syphons 
standing on an enormous heavy oak chest. My syphon had a 
hair-trigger, and I splashed, with apologies, the black oak lid of 
the chest. You have squirted,” said he, “ the last resting- 
place of the lady of the Mistletoe Bough.” This, then, was 
the authentic oak chest of the old ballad, where the bride hid 
licrsdf for tun and for eternity. There are other chests on 
the market, hut this is the one. 




ihi/xn of up ;v;: k!K:,;\v p;:r[cctlv ;Le ;vcri, 

I'iimihi^ on thi.' far side of uu: .Maiov^H (ovejn> bivono o?nu; 
redii;^ ^ruond. Alon^ the skyline hi fnni: of ii^ sonieonc nas 
seen gails^phiy; on a grey l'K?r«e. T is ore’s f.har fehiov Ih'v 
again/' sfioiiTed the Captain. “I shah go up li? Lurh“'> next 
scascsfi and wrive luy arms behind the !aovk:r he’s 

I'Xiitting. Flow win lie like tb.ar?'' He tfROi \ven: on !cen;:re 
on the irnquiiy of not atteinling to wiiat Iwmr.ds cloino. 
He ne;cr IVasnii out tl'Kit I was silting within hoc yarris of 
inin, r«r that the ddiiumcnt w’as a iasiv of much exnti'icnce 

jH tl 

and corisiiniinaie olicdieiicc. In his wiftx 
llnit flea-bitten grev of mine wais the Ijcs! liorse I twer hail 
He was a graani sliapcx up to any \vcigln» aiul had Ijclssiigcd 
ro Mr. Fertile, tlie fanious M.F.H. in the Mkllands. I saw 
liii'!] first ill a hiring stafilc in Scnitltaoiptuo. and I was icdd. 
tiiat ill ilic intervals of being jobbed out to go with tlie Xew 
Forest hounds, he was driven in a cab in t!ic town. Me was, 
'howe\''cr, such a gallant and spirited fellow tiini I doiiht 
tvhether he would have siibuiitted to tliar, lie liad iieccnrie a. 
bis of a puller, and I expeef that is why Mr. Feriiie sold liiin; 
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I do not tilink that otherwise such a remarkable performer 
woLiki have been allowed to go. 

The first time I saw him out hunting with the Hambledon, 
I fiad liired him to mount Sir Frank Newnes, who was stay- 
ing witli me. x\iter that I got hold of him myself whenever I 
coald. You could not miss his quality. 

The next summer I w^as down hunting with the Devon and 
Somerset from Dulvcrton. They had sent two horses for me 
l;o South Moulton for a meet at Yarde Dowti, and I was 
specially asked to change in the early afternoon because my 
first horse was not too hard. We had a long rim and I found 
myself somewhere near the Doone Valley, without anybody in 
sight. With no prospect of finding my second horse, I was on 
the point of starting home in the supposed direction of South 
Moulton when I saw a man on a grey horse coming over the 
heather. I rode up to him for information, and discovered he 
was riding my old flea-bitten grey, tie said he too wanted to 
go to South Moulton, as he had lost the man for whom he was 
bringing out the grey; but he himself had come from a hunt- 
ing stable at Lynton, on the north coast, by the sea. So I per- 
suaded him to take my horse back to South Moulton, which 
was southwards, and let me ride the grey, which I would 
deliver there in the evening. I found hounds again — that is 
to say, they found me— and goodness knows where we ran to. 

On the edge of nightfall I was again lost, for no one who 
d,()es not know Exmoor well can keep in touch with hounds, 
and one has to speculate as to where to go to pick them up 
after they have wound through a maze of combes and blind 
stony valleys where it is impossible to ride. One has to keep to 
ilie high ground in the hopes of being on the right side of 
the hole. 

Anyhow, I was lost. The flea-bitten grey was not lost. He 
gave an indicative snatch or two at the bit, and started off at 
a purposeful gait. He was going home, so I thought I had 
better go with him. We came to a bubbling moorland stream, 
where he selected a convenient pebbly pool, knelt down, and 
served himself with a good drink. He then stood up, shook 
his head, and set out on a bee-line across the moor. Eventually, 
(|uite late in the dark, wq arrived at Lynton, wdiere he lived. I 
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like a chargor for mo roacoma Ho ;; coohchicC; acc 
f roiTiciKious cuaricro. lie wn.:: h'K- i.;o; < 0 * o;c,'C iroc 

1 0‘ver !)uiigi-st. 

I liaci 8(ane (vthor pnaiv g'ooh ioa-M'-. o\o:" the \'oo3'^„ hic 
nc\'or one roeqnal the grew ! nsocl vj go:: hcesi.'s I'ruro k)ca’:o;-' 0 ' 
of Swinilor:o and snoKifunos ko|>t a riCir'';o tCA'rc ou! uhi:i 
the V,\\M"L wlien Burt MiHot was 'Masi.or. Ir iva^ granih gciiio; 
fui the gra:^;^ coiinrrv nvund SwuioHn, though hw’ wef was 
often very heavv. Burr Mihor rode tlw iucst i'cvrsc'-^ (,if iloo old- 
fasl'iioned s:!u.oi- logged ivpo i ewer saw. Ido g:f\c great sjg:io. 
But though this was a far hotter cctuiorv, I do nor dunk, I got 
■riiore :fyn liian wiiii tlie hiHTii)ier Harntdcde.'H. Half tiu: furtt 
of liunting is taking die up^ araj dswvns af die ciav along wit’n 
one’s |:>als, aiitl knovdng enough of ihiO lie of tiie iafni t<o ia,kc 
a ItRc of one’s own. 

I had a few <lays with the Blanknev m Lincoln^ltire when 
Sir Robert Filnier was Master, R.eggie Spesnner, tlwr cTickctcia 
wlio was such an ornament of the England team wlicn ! was 
captain, was agent to Lord Loiwleshoroiigh at BlaJikncy, arai 
used 10 persuade the Master to give nic a niounr from tin: l:rant 
sta'bies. A very line hiimiing country, thenigh rather licavy 
going, except when one gets away on the Behoir side, whicii 
is a delight. 

If I say any more about fox-himr.ing, except that on the 
hither side of the hounds there is nothing more capiivatiiig 
ns a pursuit, 1 shall be taken for a hunting raaii, which I ivas 
:rior, except for about ten years. No sport that does not involve 
the companionship of a horse can be as good as one that does. 
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That is why polo is probably the best game: but I cannot go 
bevcind probabilities as I never played. One good point about 
tiie Aiistrafiaiis is that they are genuinely fond of horses. 

\¥r:ct.iier post-war hunting is as much fun as in former days 
f do iicii: knoiv. But I do know that after the War, when I 
went oiit a few times, so many familiar figures were no longer 
rliere that it did not seem worth while any more. 

Shooting is a different matter. No doubt the grouse moors 
in Yorkshire and Scotland are much the same as they always 
were, and no doubt in the all too few instances where country 
life cd: the old type survives, pheasants fly as high when 
properly put over the guns and driven partridges still swerve 
o\er the hedges in the old way. Nevertheless, there is a large 
area of agriculture in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, where 
I spent many a day with E.anjitsinhji in his hospitable and 
I lard- worked parties, which is now covered by the aerodromes 
and aerial appurtenances of Diixford. However, Cambridge- 
shire is a large county, and no doubt still produces whizzing 
partridges when properly driven. But I doubt if anybody now 
extant in that region is as clever at arranging for them to be 
driven as was Ranji. He was himself a beautiful shot, and I 
never saw a quicker, but he spent more time in providing that 
his guests got the shooting, and in outwitting partridges and 
pheasants, than he did in occupying positions of vantage 
him seif. 

Few people know the story of how he came to lose that 
iTL'irveOoiis right eye of his. You know that he lost his eye 
during tlie War, and ever after^varcls carried a glass right eye 
and wore spectacles. But the spectacles were not to help him 
to see with his remaining left eye, with tvhich, to the end of 
his life, 1 k‘ saw with more accurate precision than most people 
with two. With one eye he was all but as good a shot as before. 

I'i'e served two years in France on the staff of General Will- 
cocks. He came across for a fortnight s leave. He went out 
simotirig near (iillingliam in Yorkshire, of which village his 
old tutor at Cambridge wns the Vicar. A local sportsman fol- 
lowed a bird with his gun and shot down the line. Ranji had 
111 I lie butt witli him one of the Vicar’s daughters, who had 
lm:n his friend since Ills undergraduate days at Cambridge. 
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Raiiji, his instantaneous quickness, jumped in front of 
tl'u: lady and covered his face with his right arm. One little 
srjot: came through under the crook of his elbow. No one ever 
made less fuss about a major accident. Two years in France in 
fhe Great War, and to lose an eye near a peaceful Yorkshire 
vilkige! # 

All the guns who came out with Ranji from Cambridge 
were not as expert as he was himself, but they were good 
f-Aiows. When Ranji was an undergraduate at Cambridge he 
lived in his rooms in Bridge Street not only in term time but 
ill wicatioii, and he made many friends among the people of 
the town, especially at the Cambridge Liberal Club, where he 
used to defeat most of them at billiards with breaks of loo and 
i)\er. After he became famous, and everybody began to call 
Idm the Indian Prince, a lot of other friends accrued, but 
Ranji never gave up hivS earlier friends in Cambridge, and it 
was chiefly these who came out when I used to shoot with him. 

One of them I remember in particular, Harry Steam, the 
photographer in Bridge Street, who used to take the college 
groups. He ivas a keen sportsman warh a gun, and always 
Jiad at least fifty pounds in notes in his pocket. That was no 
reason why he once blew a hole through a fir tree about a 
yard above niy head, shooting at the hen pheavsant which got 
ii|) in front of me in a narrow drive cut across a belt when he 
was walking up with beaters. I gave him the shooting volunic 
in th^e Fur and Feather series, with certain passages marked, 
Ranji told me that Harry Steam took this as a great compii- 
niiiir, and put. the book on his drawing-room table, but never 
cspiaiec! ii. 

Tlien tl'icre were the cricketing friends, notably W. L. 
hliirdocli, the Australian and Sussex captain, and W. W, Read 

Surrey, regarded by many as for some years the next bat 
ill England ro W. G. Billy Murdoch had, in Australia, been a 
noted pigeon shot, and retained his heavily choked India- 
riibl)cr“-pad(ied iiarnmer-gun. After lunch sometimes he used 
to carry tins weapon at the slope, with the muzzle downwards, 
full cock. When we made representations, he used to say, 
“Doiik: Billyold-hoy me! If you don’t die till I shoot you, 
yoiili live a month of Sundays.'' The only ti.me a choieric 
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Stranger., to wit, a colonel, tried to take his gun from him, 
Billy snrij3ped open the breech, and there were no cartridges 
in It, Billy was perfectly safe, and in the mornings shot very 
well. 

Biliv Murdoch was a thorough Australian of the best sort, 
hfcdiimi heigl'it, but rather round all over, with a round black 
iiionstac'he, round black eyes, and a round tanned face. At 
cricket he always thought he was going to make a century. 
At least he did not think he was not going to,, no matter 
whetlier he had a month of minute scores behind him. The 
most sanguine, dark-complexioned man of my era. 

Tlie "teat W. W„ a burly, heavv-shouidered ex-school- 

O J J 

niastcr., with an oblong brown face and quick, rather cunning 
L'fowii eyes, was on the other hand a careful sportsman who 
rniich objected to casual practice in the shooting-field. He w’as 
a good shot, but mistrusted some of Ranji’s other guests. In 
particular there was a nice old gentleman who used to turn 
up with two comparatively young sons. He was a successful 
London builder, and had taken to walking turnips rather late 
ill life. He had some good shooting of his own in Hertford- 
shire, where Ranji and I used often to shoot with him. When 
he coincided, however, with W. W. Read at Cambridge, W. W. 
was always looking for trees and haystacks to hide behind, 
because he maintained that Grandad was for ever following 
round with his eiind^ 

o 

One day tlie old man shot at a driven partridge, but quite 
high, more or less down the line. One vagrant pellet hit a son 
in. his cloth cap, and the boy yelled out, '‘Who's shot me? 
Who’s sliot me?” 

W. W. put his head out from behind a haystack and in a 
shrill voice shouted, "Daddy did it, sonny!” and then bobbed 
ill again. All the same, nothing amiss ever actually happened 
at t'inc of Ranji's parties, and we had tvonderful fun. 

Tn, addition ro his shoot near Duxford and at Pap worth 
Hall, financier E. T. tfoolcy's place, and elsewhere around 
Canihriclge, Ranji !iad a very good small shoot at Methwold, 
in Norfolk. It was in the middle of some big shoots and next 
door to Diilcep Singh’s domain. The partridges w^ere the 
biggest i ever saw, and after Christmas flew like bullets, espe- 
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cialiy in the snow. In the middle of Raiiji's shocjt there was a 
scjuarc wood of no great size with a lot of oak trees in it, and 
Ranji used to raise about 200 pheasants there, but we used to 
si'ioot a liundred in it regularly once a fortnight tliroughuut 
the season. One sometimes saw a raisin or two in tlic rides in 
this wood, but Ranji said the pheasants came after the ac^)«“ns« 
Ranji’s keeper there was a handsome young man callei! Brad- 
man, who was a distant relation of the great Don. I dui, ibt 
v/hetlier there was ever a better small shoot than this. Wc used 
to come overnight from Cambridge to stay at an inn at tlie 
village of Brandon. 

One 30th of September, when we were over for an early day 
after paTtridges in the roots, I went to one of the barns lieioiig- 
ing to the inn to look for a bicycle. What I found was a heap 
of pheasant feathers large enough to fill a cart. Someone had 
been anticipating. Some of them, I expect, belonged to Prince 
Diileep Singh. He, by the way, was a grandson of that fine 
warrior the Lion of Punjab, who with his Sikhs beat us several 
times in pitched battles before we finally conquered his 
country. After the peace his eldest son was given a princely 
pension. So the grandson lived in Norfolk and married Lady 
Victoria Coventry. His domain was beautifully laid out for 
shooting. 

The best shot and most knowledgeable man about game 
who caiTic shooting with Ranji was Charlie Rush, who was 
nearly 7 feet tall, and at the time had a farm near Babraham, 
but was afterwards agent to Lord Ellesmere and lived at New- 
market. He was a friend of Arthur Sadler, the trainer, and 
knew a lot about running horses. He used to have long argu- 
ments with Harry Steam about the relative iiitdligeiice of 
town and country. He was one of the most expert large buyers 
of cattle ill England. 

1 never siiot at Babraham, but the extended array of small 
copses on IRil locks, ensuring that the birds flew liigli, over the 
guns, made ii one of the most sporting pheasant shoots in 
England it had, however, no stand for pheasants equal to a 
sr€i‘{) valley witli woods on each side and a ride running along 
the bottom at K if lick Percy, in Yorksliire, wlierc the shooting 
beloiigcci at one time to Admiral Walker of Beverley Hall. 
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Tlie Admiral was a small iion-like sailor, who studied Aris- 
totle’s Eihics every day, and was always telling his son, ‘'You 
Philip, Aristotle says that the body is only a horse for 
the sou! to ride on/’ Pie worked his shooting parties with 
ship’s discipline, and we were rather afraid ol: him. No one 
uafiralloi-ved to smoke at Beverley except in the butler’s pantry, 
and tlien only when the liouschokl, had been invited by the 
Admirai to retire, with brass candlesticks, which we formally 
lit in the hail 

The Admiral once lent rue his best two-piece greeiiheart 
dry-fly rod to go and iish for trout in the famous Driffield 
Beck near iVLilton. He lent it with express misgivings at the 
last inorncnt. While kneeling down on the edge of the beck, 
trying a long cast to a iish under the far hank, there was a 
siidcien jerk on the line behind me just as I was returning 
tlie fly. The rod was bent nearly double, and the reel went 
round with a scream. Wlicn I whipped round, a semicircle 
of red 1‘icifers were stampeding away fanwise, and niy fly was 
ill tl'ic pole of one of them. The whole length of the reel line 
was run out as I chivvied after the heifer. I ran twice round 
a large field in waders, and fortunately the little hook detached 
itself. I never told the Admiral. 

11, le trout in Driffield Beck tvere large, and took some 
catching. It was there that I learned to inanipiilate the dry 
fly up lo a certain point of proficiency, which stood me in. 
good stead on tlie Itchen and the Test in. years to come. 
With the right kind of stiffish rod and a heavy reel-line 
properly greased, my view is that anyone fairly adept in the 
use of tlie wet fly on clear Welsh and Scotch rivers, where one 
has to fis!) upstream, can very soon adapt himself to the sup- 
posedly iiirricate cukiire of tlie dry fly. Anyway, when I went 
to live in Ilanip.shire, from the first and before I .bad read the 
dozen fat volumes on the subject, I used to catch as many 
t,roiii ill tliese classic streams as I ever did after years of study 
and practice. 

'1 hese two lovely chalk streams are not now what they used 
to be, because the tar-washings from the roads not only ruin 
tlie fish in parts, but also damage the hatch of iiy. At least, 
so I rl'iink. But a day in the Hampshire water meadows on 
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for Kome time captain of Hampshire, and the other was, as no 
doiibi you have guessed, none other than Ranjitsiiihji. 

Eaiiji was by no means an early cQii\'ert. From youth 
ripw.'nds in England he had been a devotee of bait-fishing, 
especially for roach. He inhabited the rivers round Cambridge, 
and was most obstinate when I tried to convince him of the 
suiierioiTty of lly-fishiiig. 

()!icc, wiieii Sussex were playing Somerset at Taunton, he 
heard that perch could be caught in a mill-pool dose by. He 
asked Tyler, the Somerset left-hand bowler, about this. Tyler 
and some pals, egged on by Sammy Woods, the Somerset 
captain, persuaded Raiiji that it was no good except at night, 
so Raiiji agreed to fish all night. Billy Murdoch, our captain, 
heard of this and absolutely forbade it. Ranji assumed 
obedience, 'went to bed early, and displayed his shoes outside 
the bedroom door. Billy Murdoch reported to us that Ranji 
had gone to bed after all. But he had not. He crept out 
privily and spent the night in catching perch. The next day 
the Somerset team, who were in the know, entertained high 
hopes of dismissing him at a moderate cost. They were dis- 
appointed. He made a facile aSo not out. 

It is not generally known that all the time that Ranjitsinhji 
was making liis phenomenal scores and achieving an unrivalled 
reputation as a batsman he used to suffer badly from asthma, 
which prevented him from sleeping at night. As often as not 
during the cricket season he did not go to sleep till five or six 
o’clock in the morning. He was a martyr to asthma during 
A. E. Stoddards tour in Australia, and yet was highly suc- 
cessful with the bat. He nearly died of asthma in India not 
long liefore he became ruler of his State. 

As 1 say, he was for years an obstinate float-fisher. Once 
when he came to stay with me in Hampshire, and I had 
obtained leave on an excellent stretch of grayling water, he 
insisted on goiiig instead to fish for roach in the Stour at 
Cbristchurdi. He caught a sackful. 

Ill the end ! did convert him. I gave him the best fly-rod 
olitaiiialsle, which he preserved as a document for several 
ycar^;. At last, wthen we were up in Yorkshire for a cricket 
match, I gut hini to come and fish for trout in the river Rye. 
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because Iiis fish were not always entered in the record book. 
Neither, for the matter of that, were mine. Some of Ranji's 
Indian servants were nimble-minded sportsmen, and used to 
get up very early in the morning to exploit the spots where 
iish tvere believed to be from overnight statistics. The largest 
iisii Raiiji caught was 28 pounds, and I got one of 29 pounds 
in the Colonel’s Pool just below the Castle. My big fish led me 
a rare dance several hundred yards downstream. We had no 
galT with us, but an ordinary large landing-net. When at last 
f riiaiicx-tuvred him alongside, old John, my ghillie, could get 
only half of him into the net, so he cleverly looped the tail 
and hoicked him out. The moment he had the monster clear 
of the water he embraced him like a baby and ran inland 
twenty yards up a steep bank for safety. 

One of die charms of the salmon fishing at Ballynaliiiich 
ill the river was that one could fish with a small single-handed 
rod and light tackle; and in June and July one used a small 
fly, number 7 or 8 hook. I used only three patterns : one, the 
Connemara Black; two, the Irish Thunder and Lightning; and 
three, the Grey Monkey. Ranji was very successful with quite 
small flics of the size normally allotted to salmon trout, 
and he used, except in rough weather, quite a light dry- 
fly rod. 

It was in the Bally naliinch river that Mr. A. H, E. Wood, 
afterwards of Cairnton on Deeside, first exploited his method 
of fishing for salmon with a greased line. I tried this, but did 
no good with it. I also tried dry-fly fishing for salmon, but 
did no good with that. It was a w’ork of art to persuade the 
fish ill the fiat pools when there was no wind. I found that a 
single small tly, with the finest undrawn gut, was the best 
lure. 

Ba!lyi,iahiiich Castle is a large gabled house of the type of 
the Scotch shooting-lodge. It was about the only large house 
in the disirict not gutted during the Irish rebellion. The first 
year we were there the stone bridges over the river above and 
below the Castle had been blown up and were trestled over 
with wooden planks. But we never found the inhabitants 
other than perfectly delightful people. My old ghillie, John 
Malia, who lived in a small white farm cottage and had three 
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retainers at the head of the pool and half at the tail, got a 
boat up from lower down the river, and thrashed the pool 
with the oars. None of his men saw a salmon bolt up or down 
stream, so tlie Maharajah claimed that his case was proved 
llic next day he visited another pool, where the water ran 
hist. Into this he walked without wnders nearly up to his 
armpits, and exhibited perfect skill in casting. But he had 
no luck. 

He pretended that he considered Irisli rivers compared very 
badly with his own in Scotland. Why he did all this we never 
discovered, and even Eanji could not explain it. 

I have I’ished for salmon in the Orchy and the Dee and the 
Spey and in several of the west coast rivers of Scotland. In- 
dec<i, I liave fished pretty well all over Scotland and Wales. 
I ha’\'c fished for sca>troiit in the Outer Hebrides. I have 
caught large trout in the Himalayan streams of Kashmir, and 
I have caught the electric rainbow trout of New Zealand. 
With the exception of the positive fairyland of New Zealand 
streams, I have never had such sport with rod and line as in 
Connemara. 

On one of our summer visits to Ireland, Ranjitsinhji and I 
were the guests of the Government under Mr. Cosgrave’s 
regime in Dublin, together with a remarkable gathering of 
representative notabilities for the Tailtean Games, an attempt 
at reviving the tribal Olympic games of Ireland. We had a 
great baii(|uct. There were many speeches, among others one 
liy Tim ITealy. Among other things, Tim Healy said: “We 
liave many distinguished guests here to-night. Among tliern, 
if I may make a distinction, none is more welcome than His 
Highness tlic Maharajah Jamsahib of Nawanagar. He is a 
distingoished cricketer, and he is even a distinguished ruler 
of an Indian State. His Highness has paid us a great compli- 
irienr i)y iiis presence here to-night, and even by his presence 
in Ireland at all. His Highness occupies a throne in the far 
purple East, His Highness might have gone to fish in the 
Indus: lie might have gone to fish in the Ganges, the Brahma- 
putra, the Narbudda, the Jumna, the Cavary, the Irawadcly, 
the Sutlej, the Chambal, and in many another great river of 
India wliose name I cannot adequately pronounce. Flis High- 
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lies:-; did nothing of the kind. Ilis Highiic.ss came to Ireland 
to fish in the river of — Ballynahiiich.” 

I sat at this banquet between G. K. Chesrerton and Sir Jofin 
liavcry. Chesterton made a speech vvl'iicli lie liegaii l)y saying 
ihnt he was not there to throw Ids weight r.,'b(njL Many 
Irisiimeii made speeches. Most of them began in an 
dof|i!entlY coniplimentary tone, but most of ‘dnern iralbwTiV 
tliroiigh paused suddenly, assumed a new air of gravity, and 
continued in. the Irish language, giving tlie Iristory of tlie woes 
of Ireland from the time of Brian Born. At tliat .is what 
CiiestCTtoii told me. 

.Right at tile end Mr, Cosgraveh b-rcahcr-hidaw came round 
[o rue and said that everybody iiad forgoueii to provide for a 
speech about the Games, and would I please say a ivord. So I 
said a few words. I then made a sudden [lause, and delivered 
about thirty lines from the “Frogs'* of Arisfopliancs in un- 
deniable Greek, whicii I renieraliered from a spccdi-day at 
school I once repeated the stunt at a dinner I gave to the 
South Africans after they had sung me a coniplifiientary ballad 
i.ii Zulu, Clifford Bax. who was there at the time, intorj.^reted 
iny G,rcck as a delitvitc conipliiiicnt to Xeiiop!ic,)!i Balaskas. 

Just as I sat down after niy eilori at Dublin, an Irish waiter 
iiiicorkec! a bottle of champagne witli a resranidiiig pop, and 
was heard to remark, '‘That's what we want here. We want 
over here in our Government classic, Ti! sAuffars fikc Mis 'Miu'li- 
ness and Cl B;' 

frisii waiters know everything, induding Greek. So dees 
Seiiaie'r (bigartv, wiio was one of the guests. 



CHAPTER VIII 


TOE STREET CALLED FLEET 

T FIERE are writers who enter the craft on purpose and 
because they see in it a sphere for the exercise of the 
talents with which they credit themselves. There are 
tliosc who drift into journalism because they have failed in 
other less exacting activities. The common saying is that the 
failures in other branches of journalism are gradually rele- 
gated to sport. 

Starting as a schoolmaster, I favoured journalism as a sub- 
sidiary activity; because by accident, when an assistant master 
at Charterlioiise, I discovered that I could earn by journalism 
three times the income for the expenditure of a tenth of the 
time. 

Tlic enormity of my conduct in being the first cricketer and 
footballer to write about sport under my own name is dis- 
guised by the fact that everybody nowadays is doing it. I am 
not sure that my move was a wise one, but I retain across the 
years a feeling that if I had not liked writing of things I knew 
about 1 should not have done it. 

The first time I was ever paid properly was for an article 
contributed to the Windsor Magazine: some character sketches 
of cricketers, including Prince Ranjitsinliji and the famous 
Australian captain, W. L. Murdoch. I still consider these 
quite decent of their kind. The article certainly induced other 
publications to invite me to write. A young, sensitive, and not 
Linenterprising mind was thus infected with the fiiiii con- 
viction of a literary capacity likely to minister to such im- 
portant ambitions as playing cricket all the summer. That is 
how I. became involved in contributing to the Athletic Nezes, 
the Daily Express, the Dail\ Chronicle, Lloyd\s Nezes, the 
ooeuinae successful boy's magazine The Captain, the Strand 
Magazifie, ancl, finally, in conducting a magazine. 

Is2 
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The Athletic Nexvs was a Manchester paper which reported 
the et'ents of all popular games at full length. The front page 
and part of the second page consisted of paragraphs. Then 
there were special articles by experts. I pretended to be an 
expert. Nevertheless the best feature in the Athletic News was 
the paragraphs., and their value was that they were magily 
about people and were written by other people who had some- 
thing to say. The delusion that a paragraph ought to be about 
.nothing and can be written anyhow by anybody may have 
existed during the lifetime of the Athletic News, but it was 
far less prevalent than nowadays. As, however, I wrote articles, 
I was relieved of any necessity except putting words on paper 
one after another. The editor of the Athletic News, very 
famous in the Association Football world as J. J. Bentley, 
President of the League, always put my articles in without 
diminution or correction. 

J. J. Bentley was so occupied with League business and with 
going about, and with being genial, and with looking wise 
(the necessary characteristic of a League official), and with 
writing articles himself, that he had no time to use a blue 
pencil I regarded him as a good editor. 

But presently either he or his proprietors found J. official 
duties too heavy, and he retired in favour of the smallest man 
who ever edited a newspaper, the well-known J. A. H. Catton. 
Nov/ J. A. H. Catton was another amenable editor. The only 
lime I ever fell out with hi,in w^as when I telegraphed my 
weekly article from Loch Boisdale in the Outer Hebrides, 
where I had gone to catch sea-trout. It was not the telegraph- 
ing that lie really objected to, but the fact tliat I forgot to send 
a newspaper slip entitling me to press rates from the postmaster 
at laoch Ik:iisdale. The consecpieiice was that rny 1,200 words 
cost the Athletic News plenty of money. Now I come to think 
ai it, I ani .not sure that this episode did not terminate my 
roiiiicciioo witli the Athletic News. 

I transferred my activities to the less exigent ivorld of 
rnoiiiliiy magazines— a world wliich gives one much more 
time to think, and much more trouble in finding sonictiiiog to 
write about. The great firm of George Newnes had just started 
a boys’ in;igaziiie cxilled The Captain. The idea enianated 
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from the brain of R. S. Warren Bell, a master at a private 
school with a talent for writing school stories as well as school 
reports. Himself the editor, he persuaded me to figure under 
the title of .Athletic Editor; a lapse on the part of a man 
otherwise endowed with a sense of humour. He also engaged 
as another contributor none other than P. G. Wodehouse, but 
lie (lid not cite P. G. on his front cover as Humorous Editor. 
He simply published P. G.’s stories, which were a great success, 
even before the time of Jeeves. 

For my part, I consider that I w,rote a lot of good articles for 
The Captain about how to do things; but though these were 
aJ’l right in their way, what I made my hit with wns ‘’‘’Answ'crs 
to Co,rTcspondents.” I sometimes re-read the intelligent ques- 
tions, real as well as imaginary, and the inspired answers with 
genuine appreciation. 

The Captain was, I suppose, the most successful boys’ maga- 
zine that has ever appeared, and it lasted for many years; but 
it never persuaded advertisers that it was read by parents. 
Advertisers did not believe that boys are likely to buy such 
articles as soap and wdiisky. I have always thought that the 
disbelief of advertisers in the capacity of boys to absorb soap 
was the snag which eventually tripped up the career of The 
Capiain, 

It is possible, however, that The Capiain w^ould still be in 
existence in a big way had my one and only decision which 
was at all in the nature of editorial been affirmative instead of 
negative. One day Sir George Newnes asked me to come to his 
room, and told me that he wanted my opinion on a proposi- 
tion put to him by a clever American. This w^as Thompson 
Setoii. Sir George outlined Thompson Seton’s organisation 
of camping dubs in America, called the Thompson Setoii 
fiidians.’' Tiie clubs had a code of conduct embodied in 
maxims; they had the whole outfit of physical and moral 
proccclore with which w’e are now familiar as the Boy Scout 
Movement. 

It was arranged that I should see Thompson Setoii himself. 
This original man described most attractively his system of 
dubs. He had fixed on me as the fellow to promote a parallel 
movement in England. What I thought and said was that 
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ill America, with real mountains and forests and space, the 
idea must succeed, as indeed it had succeeded. But in England, 
with our limitations, it would be artificial. Could you have 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn in Surrey? 

Thompson Seton's idea was that with a magazine like The 
Captain behind such a movement there was no reason iyhy 
the American success should not be translated into English. 
i\s the Scout movement in England is really nothing but 
Thompson Seton's idea supplemented by the ingenuity of 
Lord Badeii-Powell, quite evidently my decision that the thing 
would not work in England was mistaken. But I do not think 
that I was at all the person to carry it out. I disbelieved then 
and disbelieve now in any form of training for boys (the prin- 
ciple iiiideiiying Thompson Seton’s movement) unless that 
training contains a real foundation of discipline, I thought at 
the time that such large existing organisations as the Church 
Lads' Brigade were a superior form of boy-training for 
England. Discipline of simple goodwill has great value pro- 
vided it is built upon the rock of the discipline of necessity, 
and not barely on the shifting sands of itself. However, my 
only decision in the capacity of Athletic Editor of The Captain 
appears to have saved me from being under some other name 
the first Scoutmaster in England, Not the least of my athletic 
feats. 

Sir George Newnes, who made as few mistakes as any mag- 
nate of the publishing world about new ventures, always main- 
tained that a good magazine for boys ought to succeed. Fie 
was a notable man. He had two characteristics of greatness. 
He not only just thought about and round about whatever 
he happened to have in mind; he thought it right out. This 
capacity to think a subject right out is rare. Robert Blatchford 
has it, I regard Robert Blatchford as one of the finest friends 
I ever made, and as the greatest literary journalist of my time, 
Wlieiiever I have a birthday I send him a greetings telegram 
wishing him many happy returns of it. 

Another feature of Sir George Newncs's mind was an in- 
stinctive knack of simplifying: a kiuick of not seeing any part 
of a c:|iiestion at issue that did not matter. He was a shortish 
and burly figure, but alert. He stroked a square brown, beard 
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gently upwards and then stated his conclusions with concise 
precision. He had vivid blue eyes and a solid sense of hiiinoun 
In addition, he was really original; he hit upon lines which an 
army of copyists aftenwards developed. Everybody knows that 
in inventing Tit-Bits he invented a host of other weekly papers. 
Iiiyihc Strand Magazine he invented the sixpenny illustrated 
magazine. The first editor, Greenhough Smith, told me that 
Sir George’s main idea was that people would like a story 
magazine if they found an illustration at every opening. But 
the great success of the Strand actually arose from its being 
half the price of the usual magazine and from the sudden 
appearance of Sherlock Holmes. 

Sir George was an excellent organiser; adroit and unruffled. 
He was good-tempered, sanguine, and pleasant to deal with. 
What he objected to most was objections. When he wanted 
to start something new^ the whole interior of Southampton 
Street came forward with different kinds of objection, each 
according to his department; and the Advertising Department 
always discovered more objections than any other department. 
P>iit Sir George would say, “ Yes, Mr, So-and-so, wdiat you say 
would be very much to the point if we w^ere not going to 
publish this paper. But we are. Now% consider the advant- 
ages.^’ 

Sir George liked starting something new. He was by tem- 
perament a projector and a promoter. He liked to settle the 
essential aim and character of a publication, to find someone 
who lie believed would carry out the idea, and to leave the 
rest to him. He never interfered in the details of a publication 
when once it had been launched. 

Tills side of the great man I can vouch for. One day 
Eustace Miles, who was a champion at real tennis and a pro- 
tagonist of vegetarianism, came to persuade me to persuade 
Sir George to start a magazine about Physical Culture and 
Hcalrli. At that time Sandow had made the British Isles what 
would now be called ''muscle-minded.” As, like Eustace Miles, 
I had many rebellious ideas on the subject, I thought it worth 
while to put the idea before Sir George. 

Sir George listened with his habitual patience, and then 
said, '‘No, no, Mr. Fry, no, no. We mustn’t go in for the 
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propaganda of a cult. But, Mr. Fry, what we will do is to start 
a magazine of sport with you as editor/' He then proceeded 
to discuss the kind of magazine we should make, as though 
the whole question had been under full consideration for 

months. 

I listened with my habitual patience, and then suggested to 
Sir George, '' Bur what about Eustace Miles?" 

‘"Oh," said Sir George, “Mr. Miles, I am sure, is a very 
devei: man, but he is a propagandist, so I am afraid we must 
shed, him." 

That is how C. B. Fry’s Magazine came into being. Sir 
George Newmes sat me down in an office chair with an 
assistant editor and an office boy and left the whole thing 
entirely to me. I had to find out all about the complicated 
question of paper, and how to buy it in quantities which 
appeared to me gargantuan. I had to find out all about 
printers and printers' estimates. I had to find out how to 
concoct the editorial side. And I had to unite a lot of it myself. 

When Sir George discussed the project with me I told him 
that no doubt he realised that I was completely blank as to 
how a magazine was produced. Sir George at once regarded 
this as an objection, and as such not to be countenanced. He 
explained that a monthly magazine is the easiest production 
imaginable. I should sit in a comfortable chair, with my mind 
at ease, and select some seven or eight excellent articles sent 
in for consideration by clever young men such as barristers 
waiting for briefs. 

“'You will say to yourself, Mr. Fry," he continued, as he 
moved his hand .from one letter to another lying on the desk, 
“'you will say to yourself, *'This month I will have this one, 
but not that one. That one will keep till next month.' " 

Such may have been Sir George's experience when he 
watched Grceiihougli Smith engaged on the first number 
of the Strand Magazine, It was not mine. 

My experience was that contributed articles coiili! not !)c 
cc, Hinted on to supply more than one or tw’o fill-ups a month. 
The gist of the magazine from start to finish emanated from 
the heads of the people in the office, and, to tlic liest of riiy 
nicriiory, rhiciiy from the head of the heads— iniineiv, mine. 
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The way a magazine is produced is by the editorial having 
ideas and knowing where to find the man inside or outside 
the office to execute them. 

My first assistant editor w^as none other than the late 
A. Wallis Myers, C.B.E., the distinguished authority on lawn 
tennis, who had been a young man on the staff of the West- 
minster Gazette and knew^ something about the inside of a 
newspaper office, but he did not know any more than I did 
about magazines. The office boy was too young to know any- 
thing, but he is now on the editorial staff of the Strand, 
Afterwards an assistant was provided for Mr, Myers in the 
person of Mr. Gentry, now in charge of the book department 
of Cassells. In fact, everyone connected with the magazine, 
except myself, has gone up and up and up. I have always felt 
that my real inetiar was that of a producer. 

Soon after the projection of the magazine, having discovered 
that Sir George's contribution to the effort amounted to ap- 
proval, and that I was to be thrown entirely on my own re- 
sources, it occurred to me to go and see T. P. O’Connor. 
Not long before this he had started T.P.T Weekly^ with his 
usual success. I did not know him : I just thought he would 
be a good adviser, so I went to see him without further ado. 
lie was as genial as his name, and his advice amounted to this, 
that one ought never to start a publication without knowing 
exactly what one was going to put into it. This, of course, is 
precisely what is wrong in the case of nearly every new ven- 
ture of the kind. Sir George Newnes identified me wfth sport, 
by wliich he meant the popular interests of cricket, football, 
and athletics. I identified myself rather with the world where 
field games occur as an incident, but a world of a much more 
general kind. Hence it tvas that the first niiniber of the maga- 
zine was very different from what Sir George expected, but 
when he saw it (and he did not see it until it was printed and 
bound) he decided that he liked it because it was different 
from anything else of the sort that had previously appeared. 

I can best explain the point by the fact that I decided my- 
self to provide an article on Physical Energy, the great eques- 
trian statue which was in process of being made by G. F. 
Watts. I went down to see him at his country home near 
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Compton, on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, and he 
was kind enough to tell me all sorts of things. He was a frail 
old man with a small white beard. He wore a black velvet 
skull-cap suggestive of Florence and Old Masters. He had a 
gentle mind that dwelt on the symbolic expression of the kind 
of abstract ideas which touch human nature. The statue itself, 
modelled in clay, was in a big hole in the ground at a small 
foundry in the purlieus of Kensington. I went to see it there. 
As happens to all equestrian statues, all sorts of people criti- 
cised the horse. Some affirmed that no horse could possibly 
have arranged itself on its hind legs in the position chosen by 
Watts. To me at the time, under the gentle influence of 
Watts’s presence, the statue appeared a magnificent expression 
of the idea of Physical Energy, and I wrote so at considerable 
length. 

I may say that mine was the only item in the first number 
about which Sir George Newnes had any doubts. He smoothed 
his brown beard and kept repeating through it, ''But, Mr. 
Fry, why Physical Energy? Why Physical Energy?” Like 
many other friends of mine who ought to have known better, 
he could not see any subject properly subscribed to my name 
except cricket or football. 

Nevertheless, the first number of the magazine sold well 
enough to redeem my error of being myself instead of what 
I was supposed to be. 

Well, Fry^s Magazine continued a successful existence 
from 1904 till the year before the War. Its last year was on 
an independent basis, I and Lord Riddell, who had recently 
become Managing Director of George Newnes, Ltd., could not 
agree about the conduct of the publication. He wanted to run 
it. So did L And I saw it first. So the magazine went away as 
a separate concern. When the War came the concern came to 
the conclusion that it had better stop until the \¥ar w-as over, 
and when the War was over it decided not to start again. 
Production expenses, especially for paper and printing— the 
greater part of costing — had gone up, and the future of an 
advertising revenue was problematic in the iiew” world. As it 
happens, in succeeding years the field of advertising appro- 
priate to such a magazine has much increased, so probably 
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had we restarted the magazine it would by now have become 
prosperous. 

I')uring the early days o£ the magazine occurred the adven- 
ture of Diaholo, I am afraid that I was the inventor of the 
iiaiTie. One day when I was sitting in the office in Burleigh 
St];ect— the office where Sir George originally started Tit-Bits 
and the Si rand Magazine — the door opened to admit a very 
siiioy top liat founded on a dark, neatly bearded face. Their 
owner invited himself in. He pretended in English of the 
Freiicli type that he had something very interesting to 
sliow me. 

This was Monsieur Georges Phillipart, who had somehow 
eluded both my assistant editor and the office boy. He was 
tlic only entrant who ever did elude the office boy. Besides his 
top hat, he w'as superbly dressed in morning coat, dark striped 
trousers and patent leather boots. He placed a little black bag 
on the table, opened it with slow ceremony, and produced an 
elephantine edition of the article afterwards knowm as a 
Diabolo. Just two tin cones soldered together at their apices. 
He also produced two batons joined with a string, and pro- 
ceeded to show me that the novel projectile could be made to 
spin on the string by careful dandling. He then sat dowm and 
invited me to advise him how to make all this into a game; he 
understood I was a prominent sportsman. 

Desiring to maintain this reputation in the eyes of so dis- 
tinguished a foreigner, my swift mind, like the wdld boar in 
Vergil, divided itself this way and that, and I immediately 
advised liim to go back to Paris and have the thing manufac- 
tured about an eighth of the size, and of celluloid, with a 
rubber tire round its rim to prevent accidents. This was an 
inspiration due to my remembering that table tennis had 
become a rage when the celluloid ball replaced the miniature 
rubber l:)all previously used. 

M. Phillipart was much interested, very much obliged, 
and bowed himself out, this time under the careful eye 
of the office boy. He returned a month later with the 
small celluloid double cone which eventually achieved inter- 
nationa! vogue. By this time what he w'anted wvas a name, and 
the formulation of a game on the lines of lawm tennis. The 
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at right angles, and a bowler hat which he wore at a tilt. M. 
Phillipart,, with the assistance of the journalist’s wife, kept 
this sportsman industriously at work writing articles, which 
he sent to every editor in London. An astonishing number 
of those articles was published, as I know very w^ell, because 
riiad to translate them into English, to the enlargement of 
niy French vocabulary. 

Aiiiong other efforts, M. Pliillipart instituted a demonstra- 
tion of the game in the grounds of the Earl’s Court Exhibition, 
when La Petite figured to much applause. I was raked in at the 
last moraent, most unwillingly, in the role of an umpire. 
Another instance, I suspect, of M, Philiipart’s talent for good 
advertising. 

Whatetxr the merits of “ Diabolo ” as a game, it led me into 
an interesting visit to Paris. M. Phillipart knew Santos 
Dumont, who just about that time was constructing small 
flying-ships and elementary aeroplanes. I saw his aeroplane, 
of the box-kite type, lift off the ground and fly two hundred 
vards. This was at the time when the Wrieht brothers had 
constructed an aeroplane in America which had flown for 
several hours. In Paris their achievement was accepted as a 
fact, but not so in England. When I came back I wrote an 
up-to-date article on the conquest of the air, which I believe 
was the first article published in England treating this sub- 
ject seriously. Nobody took the slightest notice of it. Lord 
Riddell referred to the new machines as “'aerophones” and 
disbelieved in them. 

Ill the fledgeling days of flying, when no one except the 
brothers Wright, of Dayton in America, had credited them- 
selves with maintaining a machine in the air, the obstacle in 
the way of progress was that it was only with the machine in 
the a,ir that practical research about flying could be made. 
Tl'ie dilemma was that you could not experiment except when 
tlie inacliiiie was actually flying, and you could not fly until 
you had perfected tlie machine by experiment. That was the 
case put to me by a clever Belgian scientist named Dr. Tacqiiin. 

He was an acquaintance of my father in Brussels, and 
wanted me to go in with him for aeronautics, on the ground 
that this was the thiiiu of the future, and fhar I nncrKt m o-iw 
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Rornniis had. obtained metals. In addition, there was a river 
called the Dra, which resembled a little Nile, and which, with 
proj-jer barraging, could be induced to irrigate considerable 
trac:ts of country where wheat and perhaps cotton could be 
grown. He bad a further idea that a successful sporting club 
coi^id be developed for the pursuit of big game, such as 
leopards and perhaps even the fabulous lion of the Atlas. 
Apparently, too, there was the prospect of cork forests on the 
hilkslopes to the north of the Sus district, and also of esparto 
grass, which is valuable for the manufacture of paper. All 
this, being within four or five days’ steaming from England, 
seemed to oder interesting possibilities. 

Dr. Tacquin duly got up his Belgian and French syndh 
catc. They secured a small sailing-ship, a schooner, the 
Moonstone, and as he was anxious to sail under the British 
flag lie asked me to come in as ship’s husband, for regis- 
tration. Being advised that this was all right, I became to that 
extent involved in what developed into the famous Agadir 
incident and nearly into a European war. 

What happened was this. Dr. Tacquin sailed in the Moon- 
stone to Agadir and began tentative operations. Presently a 
series of articles appeared in the London Press calling atten- 
tion to the, danger of adventurous commercial operations in 
the Sus district. The political difficulties involved for the 
Moroccan Government and possible international complica- 
tions were stressed at length and in plausible detail. 

The fact was that the German Consul in Morocco, having 
heard of Dr, Tacquin’s movements, had got busy. He pe.r- 
suaded the Siiltank Government to send urgent representa- 
tions to the British Foreign Office. The main point was that, 
as Morocco was a Frencli sphere of influence — in return for an 
arraiigenicrii: between the French and British Governments 
that tire British should have freedom of influence in Egypt-— 
any attempt by the British to develop the Sus district, which 
the Moroccan, authorities specially desired should not be 
developed, would end in troublesome complications. What 
this had to do with German interests did not dearly appear: 
but tlic German Consul evidently thought so. So far as I 
coiik! see, the fact that the Sultan could not guarantee the 
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ba\’e been told that Cousin Georges always drank coffee 
through a straw, but be did not. I wish I had known at the 
time that he was going to be so great a figure in history. I 
also met Colonel Picquart, the brilliant soldier who ligiired so 
prominently in the Dreyfus case, and, indeed, was the brain 
'chat liiiraveiied the impossibility of Dreyfus being guilty of 
betraying military secrets to Germany. 

Back to London. ... A visitor of an unusual type to enter 
the oOices in Burleigh Street in early days was E. V. Lucas. Lie 
did not enter imheralded like M. Phillipart. He was meticu- 
lously introduced by the office boy to the assistant editor, and 
liy the assistant editor he was passed into the oak-panelled 
sanctiiiii, 

Wlieii I was projecting the first number it occurred to me 
to get J. M. Barrie to write an article on cricket. What I 
wanted was something about cricket by someone who was sure 
to be original and certainly could write. Barrie invited me to 
cal! at his l)irdls-iiest of a house in Lancaster Gate overlooking 
Kensington Gardens — or, rather, looking into Kensington 
Gardens half-way up the railings. There I had , mterview^ed 
this rniiiiitc man in his minute study. That is to say, he had 
interviewed me. He spent the best part of an hour extracting 
from me in detail how the more prominent players of the day 
made ilicir runs or got their wickets. EsSpedally lie wanted to 
know whether Bobby Abel really did play with a, cross-bat 
and whether I thought that Lockwood threw- . I said No ” 
to botli these libels. On the precise object of my visit all I 
got, out of .him was that I had far better ask his friend Lucas, 
i noted Iiis Scottish skill in avoiding a direct refusal. 

From Shakespeare onwards successful poets, dramatists, and 
other artists have been peculiarly interested in cricket. This 
trend of tlie first-class literary mind is about tlie finest tribute 
to the iriei’ii: of the game. What is it in cricket that so fasci- 
nates novelists, poets, and dramatists? Myself, I believe that 
there is a certain mystery in how a man becomes a famous 
batsman or !)()w!er, which is hitiden even from the performers 
tlieniselves, and has a curious appeal to premier imaginations. 
Cricketers themselves have no imagination — at least, no first- 
class cricketers. Otherwise they would be so nervous sitting in 
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ac rlic of the inverted triangle. Well, Lucas arrived, 

and I lielieve rhe only reason he came was that lie wanted to 
look at me close to; just then I was making a lot of runs. I 
foiiiid him much more diilicult to deal with, than Barrie. I 
!)egaii by telling him that I hoped to get people who could 
really write to write about cricket in my magazine. He 
coiiiitercd by explaining indirecily what a bad Avriter I was 
mvseif. I explained that the bother was that noltody who 
iiad any real knowledge of rhe game ever had any ability to 
write. He said that Albert Knight, at that time the best 
batsman in tlie Leicestershire county side, was the best writer 
on cricket, I told hi,ni at once that I did not consider that 
Knight could write half as well, as I could. But I did not 
know that Lucas was at that time collaborating Avith Knight 
to produce a l)ook called The Coniplele Crickeier, which, when 
it did conic out, proved to be the best hook on cricket I have 
ever read. It is not very well known. Years afterwards — in 
fact, a!)oi!t ilu'ce years ago — Lucas told me that I was the only 
writer on cricket that he could ever read with any satisfaction. 
So I asketi him, “ What about Albert Knight?” He said, ” Yes, 
but Knight rvaiifed a lot of editing.” I said that so did I, hut 
no editor knew hotv to do it, 

Frorn tlie moment Lucas entered my oilicc all those years 
ago we became close friends. He vras nor expansive. He was 
a repressed sentimentalist with a tongue which intended to be 
kind l)iit ccfulc! not help being caustic. He had a fastidious 
good rasic which prevented liim from being otherwise than 
sceptical about the merits of nearly everything except the 
county 0,1 Sussex and Charles Lamb. Fie tvas a Sussex man 
by birth, a nephew of tlie famous Verrall, the sdiolar who 
edited /Escr/vhis. Tlie V in E. Vk stands for VernilL He was 
n(,> relation of tlie Lucas family of Horsham who si?:ed 
largely in the annuls of Sussex cricket. He liegan life at the 
age of 15 as an assistant in a small bookshop. He liegaii iiis 
literary career liy [irop^^siiig to tlie editor of The Argus, the 
local Siisse,K evening paper, to report cricket matches in a netv 
and better wav. Later he was one of the brirfit minds— bright 
in t,he ancient and not the modern sense — who produced the 
” By lilt* Way ” column in The Globe, ilie turnover ardde on 
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SC lisict IT a.T:, paper. It has never been success- 
ilW imij.-itcd. Maraid Ikgbie and Sir William Beach Thomas 

vcre assors.atc-. Harold Begbie was afterwards another 
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friemi of sninv: but Jnicas and Begbie seem to have 
ivvrivs poliiciv ;it daggers drawn. Lucas said that Begbie 
, p-K in c‘.crvii-.ing- iiiat ought to be left out. Begbie 
ic! Lnc.'i-. rdnavs icb out everything that ought to be 
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c was sure to 


Lnca-, tlinngi; ,,thc!wisc a good judge of poetry, never 

for;:!;avc tl'iis \'crse, 

f 'mav nieriLnn with regard to John Drinkwater, another 
greai friend i)( mb no, that' laicas said that he, John Drink- 
water, ('(.add rr a write verse, wlicrcas John Drinkwater said 
tiiat lita Laras (oisid nor write prose. All the same they both 
admired carii otljer verv innrh. Lucas once went the length 
of (haraekobri!;-: i )rink water’s prose as “upright.” 

Is V. Lawa^ wm.m'c about cricket in my magazine some of 
i!s; delishiiul exwn-siniis which subsequently developed into 
tiu; Is-st 1)00, k e\cr written on cricket of olden times— T/rc 
I'hnvhutdtin Men, ii Itook which is in the library of everyone 
wlm likes ro read, aliout the game. I was very fond indeed of 
Liicns, and once pave him a gold matchbox inscribed “ E. V. L. 
Be thou 0:1 y good.” 

Anotlier and a frequent visitor at most unexpected mo,ments 
to tlie oilic'c in Burleigh Street was Will Crooks, the most 
genuine Laliour oiau the House of Commons has ever con- 
tained and failed to spoil. He was short of stature; and wore 
an overcoat in August. His head was large and enveloped in 
a l)Iack bean!. He had a voice of a peculiar deep resonance, 
I do not know to this day why he first dropped into the office, 
except tliar. lie too may have wanted to look at me closely 
instead of from the shilling seats at the Oval. He must have 
l)ceii a cricket fan, but I never remember him saying a word 
al)oii! tlie game. He was the kindest-hearted man it is possible 
to iiiiagiiie, and wdiolly devoted to the well-being of the poor. 
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He once succeeded in persuading my wife to go down to 
Poplar and to drink several tots of peppermint at public- 
houses in back streets, she being a most hostile teetotaller. 
Will Crooks was an orator, and he could not even call atten- 
tion to a chicken, running across the road without being im- 
preSsive. 

Another caller, but one who knew what he wanted, was 
none other than Hilaire Belloc. He succeeded in entering by 
a small side door which communicated from the street to a 
cubby-hole inhabited by the office boy. 

.Hilaire Belloc came to say that he was going to Morocco on 
a walking tour, and was going to write a book about it; and 
would not Fry’s Magazine publish it serially? The proposition 
astonished me, I explained that Belloc’s writing would in a 
certain sense be too good for us, we being by intention a 
popular magazine; that is to say, ought he not to propose his 
serial rights to a magazine like Blackwood’s? 

No: Belloc did not see that at all. Anyhow, could he tell 
me what it would be like, this Moroccan adventure of his? 

Belloc said that it would be rather like his Path to Rome, 
Now it happened, incredible as this afterwards appeared to me, 
that I had never read Belloc’s Path to Rome, I was taken 
aback because, knowing that Belloc was a Roman Catholic, I 
had supposed that the Path to Rome was the history, past, 
present, and future, of the Roman Catholic Church. 

So I said that, of course, I knew the famous book intimate, ly 
by repute, but would Belloc believe it, I had actually never 
read tlie wnrk? 

I read it going down in the train. I have read it many times 
since. .1 sent Belloc a telegram the moment I reached home, 
saying we would gladly accept his offer. But we never got the 
prize. Within the next .fortnight Belloc went down with 
typhoid, and he did not — at any rate, then — go to Morocco. 
The only writing we published by this uniquely admirable 
aii(.l deliglitfiii author was a chef cPwiivre in the shape of an 
article on Marching.” I regard Belloc as the aptest writer of 
iiioderri times. V/hat is more, he is the only writer, of those 
wiic) wrote during the Great War about what wvis happening 
ill .France, who succeeded in explaining to me what was hap- 
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Another interesting caller emanaierl rhe ernerprise of 
A. Wailis Myers, ray assistnm. A. ferrhe journalist he hi- 
vented an original feature under trie t“uk* c.sf "OuoJoor Mcn,^ 
and Women.” FAiragraphs and pirtiires. If vou distCfstaaoJ 
trial. Georg'c Meredith went in for cnxnael. in hic v:cnt fc'i" 
crocjiier. If you discovered that W, G, wen: in 1: r vahn, :n 
he went for whist. Myers discovei’cd that the auhouvs’''. el’ 
BooilGs Baby, a licst-scllcr about a, baby planted on a rJ:i;cn 
and adoj)tcd by a regimeiua! mess, went in for yardeuin;::: ov 
in she went for gardening. Hence a leirer frc'ra I'cr rm.dis'ocid 
pointing our that the paragraph wa^ incorapitue, and hiuu Lw 
would like to conic and see me about it. He came in ti frc.ck* 
coat and top-har, with a forniidahSc, sifrer-nr c.uucd rir.'uy 
walking-stick. In a fornial sense he was flic !)es!"dre.;'.s',.;c;! 
who ever entered our portals, witli the eurepiivin oi* ,hh 
part. He sat clown on. the opposhe side of niy large d.wf,.; vh, !c 
his walking-stick across Ids knees. After cornpitraems. I bi'urid 
that the defect of our paragrapli c’onsiiHrcd in n<,) mafAtl’ni oi 
a preparation for the liair imiMitec'l I.w' r.lie ajitiioress «if 
Baby, .1 cxplaiucd tliat we had never licard tliU!. thie hAy w,.:;;w 
in for hair-restoring, and if 'ive had there u’tv. 3 ld ixr sorric dilu- 
cidty wit'Ii the Advcrtisiiyg l)i‘|'jarr::ient, fid'ds klld :va rwivviircc 
niy caller that the panigrapls was odwr tliars luiompierc; 
terra he reiterated. So ! cvihec’! on tlie lady am! e.xiibrirw'd. (’iu“ 
mi,sfoituiie of tlie ornissicui; bur I. w;is uria!'i,}C ccTrdnce her 
of the impropriety of rofnherairg! a |iaragra|di t;.;n 'Iser devohse'ii 
to gardening wiil'3 !ier i?igeivuirv lu inveniine ;i nmi prigtera" 
lion TO make fite luiir grenv. The itnetaieiv {oiielmied fo’ l;ei 
renuLrkiog, witli a stnde ;dt<i,»ge5her in riKjracter wldj tfie 
aalhoress of />oo//ch Bah\\ I'unv curictur :t was tlmt tht: ladv 
other ioiiriialisr wLl'i niioni nhe had iwer h;ui a puanvl pots 
word ssm,>ni!'ied bv the stniltd w-as also a spfU'O-rnaii. I refdied 
with wiiat i ituended to l^e an eciuallv puahiyitig suihe ?h:d. 
all the sportsmen 1 knew had kept li'scir hair. 

The fiiilstary c-haracier «>!' t'i'ie item (?[' />nol/cV riaaVv rcudrras 
me that it was through, ray conncciion wirh. tlic rnagrr/oivc ihai 
I met Fic'k.i-Marshal Lord Rolaerts, It will be reraernLisered riim 
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i.ord .Roberts failed, to persuade the country that National 
Service was imperative. No one listened to his prophetic 
pliiTisc, '‘Germany will strike when Germany's hour has 
struck,'’ He then tried his best to encourage the formation of 
wRiflc Ciulis. One of his assistants wrote to ask us to publish a 
serict. of articles in support of this campaign, and we did so. 
One nionruig a secretary rang me up to ask if I would have 
hincli with Lord Roberts at his hoiusc in Portland Place, 
When I arri\-cd at Portland Place I was welcomed by a young 
oiiicer in a, rnorning-coat and with the general appearance of a 
formal occasion. Lord Roberts had asked me to arrive half an 
li(,)ur before liiiich. When Lord Roberts came into the small 
drawing-room tvhere I was tvaiting, he too was wearing formal 
iTKirning-drcss. After we h.ad talked for a quarter of an hour 
lie rang the bel! and sent the servant to find Captain So-and- 
so. When Captain So-and-so came he told him to entertain 
me for a few niiiiiitcs, ami then excused himself. He returned 
in live rniiiiircs dressed in a light tweed suit. I had come up 
from home n^ithout knowing that I was going to liincli with the 
most famous soldier of the day. Lord Roberts had t,he reiiiark- 
:il)!c kindness to relieve me of any embarrassment. 

I often met Lord Roberts afterwards, and heard him make 
several speeches. Pic tvas one of the most effective speakers I 
ever lieard. He liad a way of being explicit without wasting a 
word, and of imbuing what he said with all possible force 
\v,ithoLit any effort at emphasis. lie remains in my m,ind as 
one of the absolutely first-rate brains of my experience. He 
' liari in a marked degree the power of simplication tvhich is 
tl’ie surest sign. Two others who affect my 'memory in the 
same way, very different both from one another and from 
I, ..Old "Roberts, were Lord Haldane and Lord Balfour. I do 
not say that Lord Balfour particularly aimed at simplicity in 
"iiis exposition of a subject — for instance, “A Defence of 
Pliilos(,)phi<: Doii!)t ”■ — but he had a notable power of thinking 
simply first whatever he said afterwards. 

Wliethcr anybody can think simply when he is editing a 
iriagazliic I doubt, I philosophically doubt. Activities are 
switched into so many divergent directions. For instance, I 
rcuncriiber one day being asked whether we should accept the 
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'AH'iaJ rilthD Sanderh uf the Rivers hef<E'E air/iA/^'?v Di’A 
ever heard <E IvIeet Wallarc. i am D^vaseci -ViV ti,;:e I ^;dr; 

i 

yvb iii iTic irjuldic el iryina D:/ invi-n; a ■■a'hsvnr i'er n v:v*,va' 
|dci!irc Dv C-iiarics C„. rrsniDEA '^'^r riedit'?" ls Vv'aa- die i;r..':.‘ee ee 

iliuD'iCc cd* idi^ar W'alhD’c nr net, Eleit I did ia-w u: v,;e' a 

reries (n pkliu'e^ nf idd-da'u; i v'vdtiy diet h- :-:e.* 

Vvdrrdpedhig-— and other sporVE :x ^tyh' nf tdvoii'i; ’edde'' v'eV'- 
arierwanis iratpithied o!i tl:c hoardhr.^ hv a imiv. vdeido: 
finii. Y(,6ii >ee, dYch the suh-ediE;r eaioc ;e A\rh tve. D/p.ra : eo 
of “ Sanders of the Riverk tim :id-’erd:dre,; ovanayvr \ov:' trv;:''!;:,; 
to persiKide nu: to i'lao'e f’ihoar ]deturcri of vadwe; ienf:* 
ep«)rt to assh:; him in canva>'^incr, 1: ivn ea-e Ve i an 

aiiniel.i'\e t hr(f*ro’rinr rover in tcinm of, saw nredein ; vv Lny, 
So i srt!vc<i il'ic didirnlrv l;v a rtive ini?» edden tone-. 

Stnine;c it is that snccessi’id de\ue''^ in lin: pahihddn;.^ '.\';e''!d 
arc often the rcsnli of pressure on the spin o! d'u: nEiUeou, 
and of insisieiuxA hacked hy nn r'..;:tst,rui,dve ve 

m own, 01 fim e\dverrisiny Department, ^’our advcni.dnp 
iiianrmer meets one man in f:i:c train uDn finds fmd] ui?h one 

O 

iixan in fast tmerulhs is.'e,ie. anr! you are -dnen invaded u'he» 
lise pronosi]'er: thru tia‘ wliole rd' iijc issue ua.s roiinut atad 
univeruiHv eundeuined hv all lac iHnnjreds of tlaunands vsho. 
ticeriroHii^ to me aair ertisnivt ueuitsuer vdien ne ts rfiit:,Hiue tise 
olhee, form a IVarrion of our readers. I'he s\dve:'ti:dno Dereoa,- 
rncfir cdl a ouiteuziEie, in iny CApcrienre, t'egnrds iiseh' as the 
entire knisiiiess sioic cd' ih.e institution, ft refers let isseii" always 
in sudi Icrrns wif”:! tlic hiiplic.'uicnn seanctiincs laaeu, -ouiCiirrurs 
very exjrlicit, tliat the Rditcnial never knows wiaat it is desiny 
and is alwv'iys in error and contributes nothuiro towards tJu/ 
production of raiy revcimc. TIk* Ediioriai is a famdl'id world 
tjiiite divorced frotis reality, and wliolly unable ta see trie 
advaniage of publishing a score of ptuyes of no particular 
interest in oialer to caldi the attention of one adwrliser wlio 
may possilriy l)uy a single cpiarter of a page. 1'1'ie Advertising 
Department is always blowing in with coniplainis tiiat it 
receives no atleiilioii from the Editorial. Nevertheless ! speor 
a good deal of iny editorial time in inventing ideas, verbal and 
pictorial for tlie advertising manager to take roiuKl to liis 
dieiits with a view to persuading titem to l)uy space in rciurri 
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for his brilliant ideas. The procedure was not iiiisiiccessfiil; 
and ciiiite a number of the ideas originating in Burleigh Street 
enjoved a vogue in the pages of other periodicals and on the 
lioardiiigs of urban and rural districts. 

Wc bad our assistant editors. One was C. E. Elughes, a 
p?)lis]ie(i writer, who did not know much about sport, but 
was otherwise highly accomplished. FIc was a contributor to 
Punch, and could sketch admirably. Fie drew on a piece of 
blotting-paper a portrait of Will Crooks which I still preserve 
framed and glazed. Fie it was whom I saw one day scribble 
the notorious lines which achieved celebrity in America, and 
are still 110 forgotten : 

Altiy met a bear, 

I'he bear was bulimy, 

I'l'ie biile;e was Ab^'y.” 

Flow (iid he succeed in thinking of this gem on the spur of 
the moment in order to fill up a blank eighth of a page? 

But I do not think that for effective originality that jeu 
(resprh really equalled the achievement of another assistant 
editor of mine, tiie poet Ralph Flodgson, who appears in 
anthologies as the author of Time, You Old Gipsy Man and 
The BiiiL Confronted one late afternoon by precisely the 
same task which Hughes so glibly overcame, he inserted a 
small half-tone block of a rabbit, more or less in the air, with 
the astonishing underline '‘An evening nibble.’’ There was 
no evidence that the rabbit was eating or to be eaten, nor was 
there any hint of evening. Nevertheless this small item was a 
major success. 

^•loother hut previous assistant was Bertram Asskey, who 
afterwards did very well as a writer of fiction. He wrote several 
serial stories about a character named Smiler Bunn, and after 
I hat he newer looked back, except that at one time he com- 
bined the earning of a large income from literature with riiii- 
iiing a large brickworks. 

My last assistant editor was another clever fellow, W. Burton 
Baidry, nowadays so well known in the City of London. 

I Iiegaii writing signed articles in the Daily Express from 
the beginning of the career of that not unknown newspaper 
when it was started by Sir Arthur Pearson. Fie started the 
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rule of thumb. The paragraphic principle is good, but if the 
writer has forgotten to write in paragraphs the result of purely 
spatial distribution may be quite startling. Nevertheless, the 
new kind of sports journalism which we began in the Daily 
Express was a success, judged by the perhaps negligible stan- 
d^d of increased circulation. 

What better standard of merit, however, can there be than 
an increased circulation? For instance, J. xT. Spender, the 
eminent editor of the W estminsler Gazette, an important 
person in political circles, a confidant and adviser of Lord 
Rosebery, Campbell Bannerman, and /\sqiiith, told me the 
following story. During the months before the Boer War the 
Prime Minister, the Cabinet, and Governmental circles were 
perturbed by the strong line taken by the Daily Mail, amount- 
ing to an incitement of popular opinion in favour of war. 
Spender, who was known to be much liked and respected by 
Alfred Harmsworth, not yet Lord NorthclliTe. was asked to 
go and see the great proprietor with a view to inducing a 
more peaceful attitude. When Spencier arrived, Harmsworth 
greeted him cordially, and Spender diplomatically explained 
his mission. 

'^No, no, Spender,'’ said Harmsworth. “We are right.” He 
then pressed one of a semicircle of buttons on his huge oak 
desk, and sent for the circulation-book. He turned over the 
pages to the date when the campaign in favour of war had 
begun. “ Look, Spender, up — up — up — up and up 1 No, no, 
Spender, we are right I ” 

Arthur Pearson occupied a small room in the Tudor Street 
building when he was not somewdiere else: and he generally 
was somewhere else. Even in those days the man who after- 
wards went blind with such wonderful courage, who founded 
St. Dunstan’s, and who never gave in to his disability, was 
rather short-sighted. He made a point of being an immediate 
yes- 0 r-no man, and of living in a whirl of hustle which to him 
appeared to be the essence of efficiency. There is a story that 
one morning the messenger-boy who sat just outside the door 
of his private office was missing, because ten minutes before 

“ko.-l n-jirv-ii o-n rcnn P'Vrl fl 1 
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him!” About six smart young men scattered after the boy, 
who in due course returned. 

“ Wliere'Ve you been?” said Pearson. '‘I don't care where 
you’ve been. Go downstairs and get your money. You’re 
sacked!” 

After the remainder of the morning whirl, much incon- 
venienced by the absence of a messenger, Pearson hurried out 
to lunch. Turning the corner of Tudor Street, he ran into a 
boy and nearly knocked him down. 

''What is your name, boy?” he exclaimed. "I don’t care 
what your name is. Do you want a job? Go to 8, Tudor 
Street, and say you’re engaged as a messenger for Mr. Pear- 
son.” And away went Pearson before the boy had time to 
say anything. After lunch Pearson returned and found his 
familiar messenger sitting on his high stool. 

I hope this story is true. It is accepted in Fleet Sfreet. 

There have been very few striking successes in sporting 
journalism, and fewer still that have sent up the circulation 
of a newspaper. Journalistic successes are often flukes and do 
not necessarily prove merit. E. V. Lucas in a friendly moment 
laid down that the success of my columnist stufl: in the Even- 
ing Standard was due to the combination of authority, zest, 
and wit. I am still hoping that he meant what he said and 
that what he said w^as true. 

How it came about w’^as thus. The Evening Standard had 
heard that several newspapers contemplated a new line with 
regard to dealing with Test Matches between England and 
Australia in 1934. The idea was to engage distinguished 
novelists and playwrights to write fiction and drama about 
the Australians. The Evening Standard, not to be left behind, 
invited E. V. Lucas to write. E. V. could not manage this in 
addition to Punch, and suggested my name. I had not been 
near first-class cricket for thirteen years. But E. V. was keen 
that I should reappear in print. So I agreed. Just when the 
season was starting the Evening Standard also engaged 
Douglas Jar dine. This was a good stunt, owing to the recent 
excitement about body-line bowling. So the Evening Standard 
had two experts. I did not quite see this, and was on the edge 
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whether I would do my part on the lines of an American 
colli miiist, I said I had never seen American columnism, but 
if he would send me a specimen I would let him know whether 
I could surprise the secret of its success and translate it into 
cricket English, ikfter severe use of an American dictionary 
f decided that I could. So in due course I sped away in a fast 
car to Worcester to see the opening match of the Australian 
tour. The day before I happened to meet E. V. who told me 
not to forget the sauce; and I told him all right, so long as he 
supplied the Lamb. 

I arrived at Worcester about an hour before the match, and 
having found a bedroom in a small hotel, thought well to 
write out about a column in advance, sitting on the bed. This 
took me half an hour. I stuffed the sheets into my pocket and 
crossed the Severn and the Rubicon. Just before noon a young 
man from the Evening Standard ^ sent down to help me, 
boarded me with, Will you be able, sir, to let us have half a 
column in an hour's time?” 

‘‘ Oh yes," I replied, “ and here is something meanwhile.” 

Before the hour was out, and before I had sent in anything 
about the actual play, I got a telegram from headquarters as 
follows : Splendid stop great success stop this is the stuff to 
give the troops stop Editor.” 

One of the marvels about our great newspapers is the 
amount of space they feel able to devote to sports and field 
games, coupled with the amount of ignorance displayed by 
many of them about the psychology of the public they sup- 
pose they are pleasing. In the matter of sport you cannot fool 
all the people some of the time, nor some of the people all of 
the time. You cannot fool them at all. 

Can it be that the higher editorial staffs and even the great 
‘ Press Lords behind them are junder the skin of politics and 
world affairs, but not of sport? 
f Perhaps sport has too thin a skin for them. 



CHAPTER IX 




A LIFE’S WORK 

I N one of the numerous biographies of F. E., first Earl of 
Birkenhead, I found a remark attached to our contem- 
porary careers at Oxford to the effect that he tried to per- 
suade me to go in for the Oxford Union and undergraduate 
politics, but failed to do so, with the result that whereas he 
made history, I made only runs. That remark shows what a 
perfect ass a biographer can be. The fact that a coeval and 
not always defeated rival of Lord Birkenhead, Sir John Simon, 
and Lord Justice Roche did not later on emerge into eminence 
in politics or the law does not prove that he has done nothing 
with his life. 

Once, standing in the Mercury rose gardens at Hamble, 
Lord Birkenhead said to me, This is a lovely place and a fine 
show, C. B. But for you it has been a backwater.” 

The question remains,” I replied, “ whether it is better to 
be successful or . , . happy.” 

You will not find the Illova among the China tea-clippers 
of heroic performances such as the Cutty Sark, but she was a 
beautiful ship, barque-rigged, teak-built and shapely, and 
famous in the trade to the East. After the trade lapsed for 
the sailing ships, and steamers began to multiply on the old 
sea routes, the Illova went home to rest after her last voyage 
to London Docks. There she remained in excellent condition 
till she was discovered as likely to suit the purposes of a re- 
markable man who had decided to devote himself to the train- 
ing of boys for the sea. So after a few years as a sea-going 
training-ship in home waters, or at furthest to Villefranche on 
the Mediterranean coast of France, she was finally moored as 
a stationary schoolship in the Hamble river, opposite Calshot, 
on Southampton water. She had changed her name when she 
became the training-ship Mercury. She bore her new name 
with no small honour from 1885 till the War, Having been 

1*70 
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replaced in tlie establishment of the training-ship Mercury 
by H.M.S. President (old), formerly the composite sloop 
H.M.S. Gannet, she was sold to the Admiralty, went to sea 
again with cargoes of coal, and was sunk oS Beachy Head. 

She may have been still at sea in her barque-rigged splen- 
dour of bellying canvas when I was a boy at school, and who 
could have guessed that this swift ship, searching for wind in 
the China Seas, or scudding up the Channel towards London 
river, was to be the centre of my life? 

The man who bought her in order to convert her into a 
training-ship was Charles Hoare, a partner in the Fleet Street 
bank which to this day is one of the few remaining im- 
portant private banks. He was in his time one of the best- 
known Masters of Foxhounds, principally of the V.W.H., a 
leading figure in the coaching world, a connoisseur of furni- 
ture and antiques, a capable water-colour painter, no mean 
amateur architect; and he was once described by a Bishop 
under the uncommon classification of “a religious genius.” 
There are very few interests, pursued by intelligence and 
ambition, on which he could not converse with the know- 
ledge of an expert. I never met his equal in all-round capa- 
bility. But his most outstanding characteristic was a quite 
wonderful genius for kindness; and this perhaps was the 
quality which, as specialised by a peculiarly searching and 
penetrating mind, persuaded the Bishop to clarify him as a 
religious genius; that, and an all-round originality. 

This quality of originality certainly was translated into the 
kind of training-ship which he established in the Mercury. 
Although the founder has been dead these thirty years, his 
manner of mind and the tenor of his aims for the benefit of 
other people still exist in the training establishment on the 
Hambie river. The original ship is replaced by a bigger one, 
and the adjoining shore buildings and grounds have been 
enlarged and added to in the course of the years; but his spirit 
is there still This I can vouch for, because for the last thirty 
years I have been and still am responsible for helping to carry 
on this man’s work. And I regard it as one of the most re- 
markable experiences of my life that the ideas of a man should 
be able of their own initial force to endure in all their original 
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liveliness when carried on many years afterwards by other 
and very different people. 

After maintaining his ship at sea for several years, the 
founder of the Mercury decided that the life on board was 
too constricted for the kind of training he wanted to give the^ ^ 
boys, so he secured some forty acres on the right bank of the 
Hamble river half-way between Hamble Village and Bursle- 
don. There across the lane, on the other side of which is the 
present great Air Service Training depot, he built a house and 
made playing-fields, gradually added the nucleus of a shore 
establishment, and moored the ship head and stern off the sea- 
marsh which forms the shore of the estuary. 

For twenty-three years at his own cost he maintained the 
establishment, which gradually grew by various additions, 
including a small church and a theatre — building designed by 
Romanes Walker in miniature imitation of the Wagner 
Theatre at Bayreuth. The maintenance must have run into 
about six thousand a year — that, of course, on the pre-war 
value of money — and the establishment and plant must have 
involved a capital cost of ^*50,000. As the sea-training in the 
Mercury proved uniquely successful, and the boy recruits sent 
to the Royal Navy were soon recognised as about the best that 
the naval authorities obtained throughout the country, the 
founder of the Mercury in those twenty-three years was re- 
sponsible for a work which nowadays would be described as of 
national importance. But I never heard that he received any 
thanks for what he did; at any rate, not from the nation. As, 
however, what he had in view was nothing whatever beyond 
giving his boys the best possible chance of realising in the 
sea-services what they had it in themselves to become, it is 
improbable that he himself ever expected any recognition of 
his work. The after record in the Royal Navy and Merchant 
Service of the boys he trained was so exceptional that this in 
itself must have seemed a fair reward. 

When I first saw the Mercury in the ’nineties it appeared 
to me in a class by itself as a training establishment, in respect 
of the results it obtained relatively to the raw material dealt 
with. It was then and is now the only training establishment 
which did and does for boys mainly from the wage-earning 
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world what the great Public Schools say they do for boys from 
the salaried and leisured world. That was why, in 1908, when 
the founder died and the Mercury was about to be closed 
down, I thought it worth while to put other things in life 
^ aside and ofier to try to carry it on. The real reason why I did 
it was simply annoyance at the sheer stupidity of allowing 
such a work to die. 

What actually happened was this. Charles Hoare was sup- 
posed, as a partner in Hoare’s Bank, to be a rich man, but 
though his will was proved for over ^200,000, the whole 
of this was hypothecated, and no money was left for carry- 
ing on the Mercury, The establishment was left in trust 
for two years with a request that the trustees, who were the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Southampton, and Mr. J. C. 
Moberley, a leading solicitor in Southampton, would try to 
find some “ public person or persons ” to take it over, and the 
executors of the estate were requested to find sufficient funds 
meanwhile. The executors, after a few months, informed the 
trustees that they could not find the necessary funds, so the 
trustees applied to the High Court to be relieved of their trust. 
This is where I came on the scene. But had not Mr. Moberley, 
who, with Sir Russell Bencraft, was the chief supporter of the 
fortunes of the Hampshire County Cricket Club, been one of 
the trustees, and had he not harboured (no doubt at the back 
of his mind), shall we say, a vague idea that if I took on the 
Mercury successfully I should have to give up playing for 
Sussex (and perhaps therefore play for Hampshire), I very 
much doubt if I should have been able to intervene. 

Anyhow, what I did under Moberley's advice was to enter 
a cross-petition in the High Court, asking to be allowed to 
try to re-establish the Mercury. I cannot say that I got much 
advice, but I observed that under the deed of trust I might 
have to figure as a public person or persons.'' So, being put 
to it for time, I telegraphed to half a dozen people whom 1 
knew to be likely coadjutors, asking them to form a committee 
and governing body. This with the scheme I presented was 
the nearest I could get to being a public person — other, in- 
deed, than a rather well-known cricketer. The outcome was 
that the High Court Judge accepted my scheme, but he 
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decided quite apart from it that I came within the category of 
a public person, so the Court handed over the Mercury to me 
personally for two years, with the proviso that if tiie estab- 
lishment could be put on a reasonable financial basis it should 
then be turned into an educational charity under a scheme,^ 
to be settled by the Court. The end of it was that within six 
months we succeeded in getting together about ^'2,000 in sub- 
scriptions and donations. We applied to the Court, and the 
Mercury was formally established as an educational charity, 
in which category, by the way, are some of the most famous 
schools in England; and the Mercury has gone on with con- 
tinually increasing success and no crippling deficit ever since. 

Under this settlement I was appointed Eionorary Director 
for life. The term “ honorary,” by the w’^ay, while it implied 
no pay, by no means implied no work; under the scheme, the 
list of my duties is such as would make the Headmaster of 
Eton retire immediately. I have carried out some of them. 

Looking back, I am appalled to realise, as I refused to do 
at the time, that had we not succeeded within the two years 
allowed by the Court in putting the Mercury on her sea-legs, 

I should in the meantime (owing to the heavy liabilities I had 
immediately to assume in the matter of a very onerous lease) 
myself, my heirs and my assignees, have been saddled for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years with a liability of about 
a thousand a year. Such is the sanguine nature of youth, by 
which I mean the middle thirties. The successful event of 
what was rated by my family solicitor as a prodigious gamble 
does not corroborate the value of the maxim '‘Look before 
you leap,” nor old Mr. Smiles’s good words on the paramount 
virtue of prudence. 

Now after thirty years we have a foundation fund, the 
income from which is enough to keep the establishment open 
even if empty, and the Mercury ought to be able to continue 
for as long as anybody has any right to look forward. That 
is to say, provided there is someone with the energy and 
interest to take care of it. That foundation fund we secured 
only a few years ago—about twenty-five years after we took 
over the ship; but we really won it in an interesting little 
struggle at the start. 
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The terms of the trust were that the ship and its appur- 
tenances be vested in the three trustees. These terms were 
necessarily transferred to the new trustees who came into 
being in the scheme of management settled by the Court. 
^The founder during his lifetime had made a collection of ship 
models, about two hundred in number, including some fifteen 
gems, notably half a dozen Stuart Admiralty scale models. 
The collection was valued for probate at under X3?ooo. The 
curious question arose as to whether the collection was an 
appurtenance of the ship; otherwise it did not go with the 
establishment, but to the estate. Naturally, the executors did 
not regard it as an appurtenance of the ship. Our lawyers, one of 
the leading firms in London, advised me that in their opinion 
we had no chance whatever of getting the collection. But a 
''public person’' with no idea where he was to get an income of 
£S,ooo to run the ship, and who had hypothecated the whole 
of his future on the prospect of carrying on a training-ship, a 
work of a kind entirely outside his previous experience, was 
not to be diverted on a point of inappropriate terminology. 

So what I did was to draw myself six affidavits, the substance 
of which I obtained from six people who understood the value 
of the models and their historic interest; affidavits in proper 
form — "I, So-and-so, of So-and-so, make oath and say as 
follows. ...” I included one on my own, in which I made 
oath and said, among other things, that the term " ship " in 
this case meant training-ship, which included not only the 
floating vessel, but the shore establishment. For example, a 
shore establishment was included under the name of a ship — 
H.M.S. Ganges; the island of Ascension was cited as a ship 
in the Navy List; the gunnery school on Whale Island was 
called H.M.S. Excellent. I further made oath and said that 
in my opinion the collection, as being of atmospheric interest 
to boys under training for the sea, should properly be re- 
garded as an appurtenance of the said training-ship. I have 
these affidavits written in my neat handwriting (and in green 
ink) in my desk at Hamble to this day. 

The opposition produced only one affidavit by a valuer, who 
was also an estate agent. The High Court Judge said that he 
would as soon have his own opinion as that of an estate agent in 
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the matter, but that our affidavits were made by sailors whose 
opinions he regarded as very relevant. He decided that the 
collection was manifestly an appurtenance of the training-ship. 

So this beautiful forest of little masts stayed where it was 
in a large room adjoining the house at the Mercury for 
next quarter of a century. During that period we had various 
offers to buy the collection, starting at £6,000 and going 
up to 1 4,000. With increasing difficulty I dissuaded the 
governing body from selling. 

Finally, Sir James Caird — who provided the funds for 
H.M.S. Victory at Portsmouth to be reconditioned into her 
pristine glory and preserved as a national monument — decided 
to offer another gift to the nation in the shape of the National 
Nautical Museum at Greenwich. After many passages of 
arms with Sir Geoffrey Callender, the naval historian, the ex- 
pert promoter of the scheme and quite unscrupulous in pursuit 
of that good end, we finally sold the collection to Sir James 
for ^30,000. 

Up to the final settlement by the Court I can fairly say 
that I did this, that, and the other, because nobody else did 
much except offer advice, particularly as to the madness of 
taking on the impossible task of running a training-ship with- 
out any assured income whatever. The small fund we collected 
to justify our appearance in Court consisted chiefly of single 
donations. Only about £200 of the /2,ooo came under the 
head of annual subscriptions, and we certainly could not run 
the place under X4?ooo a year. We had no Lord Nuffield to 
appeal to in those days, although he was up at Oxford “in 
another college ” at the same time as I was. The majority of 
our donations came from the racing world, curiously enough; 
because of some lively assistance in collecting given us by 
Mr. C. L Robson, brother of the well-known trainer. I take 
peculiar pleasure in recording that the only donation of any 
size given us — that is, £100 — came from Sir Samuel Montagu, 
grandfather of the present Lord Swaythling. He was the 
kindest of men, and with his splendid white beard accorded 
with one’s idea of Moses. All the kinder of him in that we 
were nominally a Church of England training-ship and lie 
was a strict Jew. 
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It is not generally realised that the running of this sort of 
establishment, though the object is moral and not material 
profit, is just as much a business as running Harrods Stores 
ill its early days. Success depends on a continual effort of 
"li'^^aiicial ingenuity, and otherwise upon the quality of the 
domestic economy. Anyone with reasonable qualifications 
who is really on the job can secure a pretty high standard on 
the instructional side; this, though the instructional staff has 
also to be used for executive work and the supervision of 
routine duties, and must be capable of co-operation in the 
whole main idea of the work. This means that you have not 
merely to obtain competent instructors; you have to train 
them into the attitude of mind required by the whole 
character and intention of the institution. The kind of man, 
very common in schools and training establishments, who 
wants to turn up and teach mathematics or seamanship during 
instruction hours and otherwise lapse into independent leisure, 
is quite useless. While it is necessary to secure as high a 
standard of instruction as possible in school and technical 
subjects, the gist of success resides in the quality of the whole 
life of the place, and this itself depends upon the way in 
which routine duties are carried out and on the quality of 
the domestic economy. Such results are difficult enough to 
achieve and are often missed in schools well furnished on the 
financial side; they are a work of art in an establishment 
which is never sure of sufficient funds year in and year out 
and has to live by its wits. 

I found out at the start of this adventure that there was a 
great confusion in the public mind about training-ships. Sea 
training had been discovered to be appropriate to reforming 
troublesome and even so-called bad boys, so there was a 
general notion that all training-ships were in the nature of 
reformatories. On the other hand, the Royal Navy and the 
Merchant Service required as recruits the very best sort of 
boy they could obtain. The Royal Navy in particular, at any 
rate in those days, was not manned but boyed ’h all the 
recruits for its important branches were entered before the 
age of 1 6. Only picked boys were required. 

Having spent thirty years of my life in trying to produce 
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the best result obtainable from boys of any and every sort, I 
hope no one will accuse me of being a crusted Tory. So in a 
world which is trying to call itself democratic, and in days 
when a main idea is that all our Services should be careers 
open to talent, my own conclusions in this respect may 
interest. It is not true that breeding, environment, and the 
atmosphere of home count for nothing. It is true that in 
the Royal Navy the broad gold stripe and curl of an Admiral 
are in the ditty-box of every seaman boy who joins the Ser- 
vice. But it is also true that whereas out of the boys at a good 
Public School — say, Repton or Uppingham — up to the age 
of 16 you can find at least 40 per cent, capable of making 
first-rate officers, on the other hand, out of a similar number 
of boys who come from the council schools and the environ- 
ment of wage-earning homes you will not find more than lo 
or 12 per cent. This may be an unpopular opinion, and it 
would not do for the platform of a prospective Member of 
Parliament, but it is nevertheless factual. The ultra-democratic 
proposition which inclines to suggest the general equality of 
youth as material for the responsibility of an officer is all very 
well on paper, but in real life it does not work. The whole 
question is obscured by the equally certain fact that, especially 
in stirring times, transcendent ability and force of character 
will emerge into striking prominence, whether they are ex- 
hibited by the son of a tinker or by the son of an earl. 

What the founder of the Mercury had seen was that pre- 
service training was of crucial value to a boy who wished to 
go to sea, and that, whereas there were a number of training 
establishments for troublesome boys, there were only two or 
three which offered the advantage of pre-service training to 
the very type of boy that the Services required as recruits. 
There were plenty of training-ships for the persistent truant 
and the young semi-delinquent, but if the well-behaved fifth 
son of the farm labourer wanted to get sea training, his only 
chance was to raid his father’s employer’s orchard. Moreover, 
while a boy who somehow or other had come on the rates was 
provided with a fine chance of sea training, the son of hard- 
working parents with not a penny to spare or to owe had 
practically no chance at all offered to him. 
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That was why the founder of the Mercury started his 
training-ship for boys of good character. When I inherited 
the adventure, I persuaded Punch to publish a cartoon with 
a sturdy lad looking at Mr. Winston Churchill and asking 
-hfni whether he could not be trained for the sea without 
rob Ding a till. Mr. Churchill was then Home Secretary, and 
it is curious to relate that years afterwards, when he was First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he proved to be the best friend in 
high office the Mercury ever had. We owe it to his attentive 
interest that H.M.S. President (old), our present commodious 
ship, was added to the establishment on perpetual loan from 
the Admiralty. When we took over the Mercury, I discovered 
that the founder had some years before applied to the 
Admiralty for the loan of a ship to enlarge the establishment 
in addition to the Mercury, There had been extended corre- 
spondence, and the Admiralty had several years before defi- 
nitely offered the loan of a gunboat called the Magpie. 

Where was the Magpie} I wrote to enquire whether the offer 
still stood. Yes, the offer had been made several years ago. 
Where was the Magpie} At this juncture I discovered, but not 
from the Admiralty, that the Magpie was one of three hulks 
lying about half a mile above us in the Hamble river, forming 
an establishment for experimental work of some kind, but 
popularly believed to be a mysterious rendezvous of the 
Admiralty Intelligence Service. This idea was reinforced when 
a yachting party, including Gregory Robinson, the well-known 
marine artist from Hamble, went ashore to buy bread near 
Ciixhaven and were impounded for searching enquiries by the 
German naval authorities. 

At any rate, there was the Magpie a few cable-lengths away 
from us, and I never discovered why she was not on our 
moorings. However, the Admiralty wrote suggesting that 
instead of the Magpie would we not prefer to have an 
old frigate, the ship that saw the sea-serpent, which was 
just going out of commission as the R.N.R. drill-ship at 
Bristol. 

I posted down to Bristol to see the ship and at once accepted 
her. When could we have her? After an interval the 
Admiralty wrote proposing that possibly the H.M.S. Presi- 
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dent^ the R.N.R, drill-ship in the West India Docks in London, 
would suit us better. 

I posted to London and inspected the President. As this 
former composite sloop had her upper deck housed in for 
training purposes as well as any amount of accommodatioi^ 
I accepted her with alacrity. But we did not succeed in ex- 
tracting her from the West India Docks. There she stayed, 
even more distant than her predecessor, the Magpie. We 
knew where she was, and that was all. 

After several years it happened that one Sunday afternoon 
a messenger came up to my room in the house at the Mercury 
to say that a marine was at the office window, and could he 
speak to me. I stepped down, and the marine, saluting as 
the Royal Marines salute, informed me that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty would like to come and inspect the 
establishment. 

I asked, "When?” 

" It would be, sir, in about ten minutes.” 

So I said, " Certainly,” and fired off a message to our officer 
in charge that the ship’s company were to be on parade in 
Number One kit within five minutes. I proceeded to the end 
of the pier to receive the First Lord, who was coming up in a 
steam launch from the Admiralty yacht off Hamble Spit. 

The party arrived in well under ten minutes, and I observed 
Mr. Winston Churchill, his brother Mr. Jack Churchill, 
Admiral Hood, and none other than my familiar friend 
Lord Birkenhead. The First Lord inspected the boys and 
the establishment and was much interested. What is more, 
he asked by far the most intelligent questions ever put to 
me about the place and the boys by any civilian. Admiral 
Hood, who inspected the ship’s company with Mr. Churchill, 
delighted us by saying when the party said good-bye that he 
had never seen better discipline on parade. He was at the 
time one of the finest senior officers in the Royal Navy, and 
later went down with his ship in the Battle of Jutland. 

Just on leaving, Winston asked me if there was anything 
the Admiralty could do for us. 

I said yes, would he please send round the ship which was 
loaned to us some six years ago. 
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I go 

This reply excited his swift attention, and he went away 
leaving me certain that he would find out all about it. The 
result was that in the course o£ the next few weeks the 
President was removed from the docks and got as far as 
*^Chatham. But she got no further. 

It happened that in the same month next year the First 
Lord made a similar visit to the Mercury, and immediately 
on arrival wanted to know where the President was. I reported 
that she was now at Chatham. Winston pursed his lips with 
an expression minatory for somebody. Within a fortnight 
the President was towed round to Portsmouth by H.M.S. 
Queen; I believe as a special exercise in towing. 

A good deal of correspondence intervened before we finally 
had her moored opposite our foreshore astern of the Mercury, 
We got the President. She has been a fine success as a harbour 
training-ship. When any political opponent says anything 
derogatory to the statesmanship of Winston, I remark that at 
any rate he got a ship round from London to the Hamble 
river in a year and a fortnight, after everybody else had 
taken over ten years in failing to do so. 

The position of training-ships and training establishments, 
outside the Royal Navy, which train boys for entrance to the 
Royal Navy is peculiar. The Admiralty has no direct responsi- 
bility for them. They are called mercantile training-ships; 
even those that do nothing but send boys into the Royal 
Navy. The Merchant Service consists of a number of inde- 
pendent shipping lines, and they have no responsibility as 
regards mercantile training-ships. 

Where are the training-ships in this new world of National 
Service? Perhaps in the air. Yet the boy of 15 is to the sea 
Services what a youth of 20 is to the Army. 

When we first took on the Mercury there was no Board of 
Education Grant for nautical schools as there is now. There 
was a very small grant obtainable from the Home Office under 
the head of Industrial Training. It was payable on boys who 
went through three months' training, so if you trained four 
boys successively for three months you could get about /12 a 
year for the four. But this, of course, did not provide effective 
sea training, and was quite useless for an establishment like 
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the Mercury^ which trained a boy for at least a year and 
sometimes two; if you trained a boy for two years you still 
got only for him. There was no grant from the Admiralty, 
but if immediately on entry a boy passed advance class, the 
Admiralty made a capitation payment of £2^ for hiig,#®^ 
this was in the nature of a payment for services received on 
the ground that the Admiralty was saved three months’ 
training of the boy. It was really a compromise from the days 
before the Navy inaugurated the advance-class boy system, 
when the £2^ was paid for the boy who passed merely as 
first-class on entering. To qualify as a first-class boy, the boy 
had to pass the required test in seamanship, rifle drill, swim- 
ming, and a very moderate standard in school. The sub- 
sequent advance-class boy was required to pass a high standard 
in school, as well as to qualify in seamanship, rifle drill, signals, 
and swimming. 

When w^e took over the Mercury the average number of 
boys passing advance, class was four or five a year. Before the 
end of our second year we were entering sixty boys a year to 
the Navy, and passing fifty-five of them advance class. This 
success in the advance class soon gave us an income of between 
£1,000 and £i,s^o a year. But some ten years afterwards the 
examination was conducted on lines that prevented our get- 
ting so high a percentage. What happened was that if a boy 
failed to pass advance class during his first fortnight, he 
might pass at the end of the next fortnight, and the Royal 
Navy got an advance-class boy for nothing. At any rate, we 
made this higher percentage of advance-class boys in our 
early years one of the mainstays of our finance. Nowadays 
the grant has been reduced to /15, and is not at all easy to 
obtain. On the other hand, the Board of Education now and 
for some years past gives an educational grant nominally of 
/20 a year per boy for two years, which actually is worth 
from to ;^io per boy. The real basis of our finance in early 
years was that I persuaded the local education authorities to 
give sea-training scholarships, so that about half the boys 
under training were subsidised up to at least half their cost 
from these scholarships. Neither grants nor scholarships ever 
work out at their face value, because the cost of training an 
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individual boy depends not on what amount is available for 
him, but on the total amount available for the expenses of 
the establishment. You cannot train one boy. You have to 
train a reasonably full complement, say a hundred, so that 
overhead charges can be distributed. 

One thing I found out very quickly was that if you were 
trying to provide proper training for the picked boys — that is 
to say, the boys the Services wanted — you could not do it on 
the basis of a charitable appeal. If you appealed for funds on 
an eleemosynary basis you would no doubt collect a nice 
round sum; but then your appeal would have to take the colour 
of pretending to rescue poor little starving boys and make 
them into great brown-necked able seamen, and you would 
not get the kind of boy required for the Services. Moreover, 
you would stamp your establishment as a charity, and the 
parents of the sort of boys you wanted would not care to 
send their sons to you. So my policy was to get each boy 
financed individually, either by scholarships or private assist- 
ance for him in addition to such grants as were available. 
This sounds rather complicated, and in fact the financing of 
the Mercury has always been a complicated task. 

If you take on an adventure like running a training-ship 
you must expect to stand some of the racket. The Mercury 
finance w’-ould certainly have failed had the full complement 
of staff been paid. The fact that my wife and I between us 
have, ever since 1908, performed the functions of Captain 
Superintendent, Second-in-Command, Organising Secretary, 
and for a good part of the time Head Schoolmaster, has in that 
period saved about ^£“40,000 of cost. As we have also found 
about ^24,000 towards the cost of running the establishment, 
it will be seen that a ship like the Mercury cannot be run, or 
anything like it, from the State grants or the usual available 
sources. As there are, I believe, a number of people who fancy 
that my wife and I have been advantaged by taking up this 
ivork and carrying it on for the past thirty years, I take this 
occasion to exhibit that this is not so. In fact, we have paid 
heavily for such satisfaction as we may derive from having 
helped to carry on one of the best training establishments of 
its kind in the world. 
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day, and a long day at that. The secret of his cons iini mate 
skill, his adroitness in trapping and controlling the ball, his 
mastery in dribbling, his precision in passing, and his deft- 
ness in shooting was an altogether uncominon faculty of 
balance and poise, coupled with an altogether uiiconimoii neat- 
ness of foot. It was by his poise that, without being a sprinter, 
he moved so quickly. 

A little later on appeared another typically Coriritliian for- 
ward in R, E. Foster, who captained the England cricket 
eleven in 1907. He would have been an ornament alongside 
Bambridge and Cobbold. Tip Foster was tall and long- 
limbed and quick without being fast. He had fine dexterity 
of foot, and controlled the ball, caressed and persuaded it with 
an almost manual cunning. His feet had, as it were, the 
Oxford accent. 

Of the wing forwards during my Corinthian days, perhaps 
R. R. Sandilaiids on the left, and R. Topham, who also played 
for Wolverhampton Wanderers, w^ere the most prominent. 

My usual partner at full-back was W. J. Oakley, who 
repeatedly played for England against Scotland. Oakley was 
an eminent all-round performer. He won the mter-Varsity 
hurdles on wet grass over real obstacles in ify} seconds, and 
as Illy second string in the long jump he did well over 22 feet. 
He was a good oar in the Christ Church boat at Oxford, and 
was not far off his Blue for rowing. 

All this time C. Wreford Bruivn was pursuing his ubiquitous 
career as a centre half-back. 

Just at the end of my Corinthian days two exceptionally 
fine forwards came into the line. One was Stanley Flarris, 
much admired by the selectors of England teams; the other 
the Cambridge and Kent cricketer, S. IT. Day, who, though 
he did not play cricket for England, was up to England form 
as a batsman. 

The equivalent, when I w^as actually playing, of the great 
games in earlier rimes between the Corinthians and Preston 
North End, one team the flower of the professionals, the other 
of the amateurs, were the matches played for the Sheriff: of 
Lonclonis Shield. This was first of all called the Dewar Shield. 
In 1898 *''Pa '' Jackson persuaded Sir Thomas Dewar that Sir 
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Thomas's idea of a trophy to be played for by the best pro- 
fessional and the best amateur side of the year for charity 
was lirst-rate, and how very clever of Sir Thomas to think 
of it. 

Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord) Dewar once said to me, 
“ C. B., you get m,ore advertisement gratis per annum than 
I c.oii!d buv for / 10,000.” 

I wanted to know why. 

“ This way,” he replied. ''You are in the newspapers all the 
year round, and on the posters all the summer. If you make 
a century, it's 'Another Century by Fry' all over London; if 
you don't, it’s just as good — ' Fry Fails.' ” 

This perhaps has nothing to do with the Sheriff's Shield. 
Advertisement or no, the result was a series of fine football 
matches. I do not think that the best professional teams of 
the time were as good as the old Preston North End, nor that 
the Corinthians were equal to the Corinthians of the early 
prime of the club. The increase in the number of professional 
clubs had tended to distribute talent, and the Corinthians, 
good as they were, did not exhibit the same exceptional 
standard of physique. Nevertheless, the Shield matches 
probably staged the finest football of the season outside the 
internationals. 

In the first match tve played Sheffield United, then as ever 
at the top of the tree in cup-tie football. Despite the rain, the 
match drew a huge gate to the expansive Crystal Palace 
ground, which was to other football grounds as garden cities 
are to other cities. The end of a great game ivas a pointless 
draw. 

Sheffield agreed to a replay, and we met again a fortnight 
later. We were stronger, because the international R. Topham 
came in at outside right. The result was another draw, this 
time one goal each, but the Corinthians had the better of the 
game. We wanted to play extra time. The Sheffield players 
were willing, but their directors were not. So the honour of 
the Shield was bisected. 

The next year our great rivals, Queen’s Park, Glasgow, were 
preferred to the Corinthians to represent the amateur clubs. 
Aston Villa represented the professionals. Again the match 
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was a draw-, ivith no goals, in spite of an extra iiallVliour's 

play- 

The third year the Corinthians played Aston Villa at the 
Crystal Palace. We had more than half of the same team 
playing, but at last Wreford Brown was absent. We had 
R. E. Foster along with G. O. Smith in the forward line. 
The Villa team was full of Internationals, and we had half a 
dozen, but the Villa was short of the player whom I couple 
with W. J. A. Davies, the Rugby Interna tional of the nineteen 
twenties, as the greatest natural, genius at foot!)ari I ever saw— 
namely, Crabtree. He could play in any position at half- 
back, and generally played centre- or left-haif for the Villa, 
but he w'as chosen for England against Scotland at fiill-back. 
The ground was a quagmire, but the game was played at a 
racing pace. We won a brilliant match l,)y 2 goals to i. Since 
the time of the brothers Waiters, I doubt whether the 
Corint, Ilian defence hUvS ever put up a stronger game. If 
Oakley and I had not been able to sprint as fast as the Villa 
wingers, we should have been done in. Athersmith, the Villa 
outside right, is considered by many to have been the fastest 
wing forward the game has ever known. 

The next year we again opposed our old friends Aston Villa 
at the Crystal Palace. Again the ground was sodden; and 
there were pools of water in places. Once more it was a 
heroic game, but this time the Villa beat us by n—o. Right 
at the end of the game Athersmith for once outpaced Oakley 
and went through with his long raking stride to score the 
only goal of the match. The match w'oulcl have been drawn 
but for Oakley being tricked by John Devey, who drew him 
while Athersmith, the outside right, switched across to the 
centre. Please note that the dodge of switching/' which the 
modern professional teams have discovered, was not unknown 
to the Villa team of 1901. 

In the fifth year of the Shield the winners of the previous 
year, Aston Villa, rather surprisingly w^ere not chosen. Lord 
Dewiir's Charity Committee gave the preference to Tottenham 
Hotspur, who had won the English Cup. Another iiinovatioii 
was that the match was played not at the Crystal Palace but 
on the Tottenham ground. The result was a huge gate and 
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defeat for tlie Corinthians. We were short of Oakley as well 
as G. O. Smith. Their absence made a hole as big as Old BilFs 
in. our defence as well as in our attack. We were short, too, 
of M. Morgan-Owen, our Welsh international half-back, who 
was an assistant master at my old school, Repton. The ’Spurs 
liad their complete Cup-tie eleven of the previous season. 
Throughout the first half it was an even game, but we scored 
twice from, good shots by H. Morgan-Owen. In the second 
half, however, we were outplayed, chiefly because our half- 
backs cracked, and w^ere beaten by 5 — 2. 

The fine games played by the Corinthians against the best 
professionals of the year were remarkable because the Corin- 
ihiaiis had practically no training except in Saturday matches, 
while the professionals were in training all the week and all 
the season. It is quite worth noting that in these great and 
gruelling matches the stamina of the untrained amateurs held 
out everywhere except in the half-back line. When the Corin- 
thians lost, it was generally because the half-backs could not 
quite go the distance. 

Before bidding farewell to the glories of Corinthian football 
— a long farewell, because the club has now lapsed into an 
amalgamation — it is well to recall an unparalleled achieve- 
ment of the club: their feat against the Barbarians, their 
counterpart in the Rugby world. In 1892 we challenged the 
select champions of the other code to a tournament — Associa- 
tion, track athletes, cricket, and Rugby. I was a Barbarian as 
well as a Corinthian, but I played for the latter. We won 
the Association game easily by 6 goals to i. The Barbarian 
methods were robust, collectively aggressive, and not half bad, 
but were rather misapplied in sending the ball into touch. 
We won the athletics by one event. The cricket match was 
played some time afterwards, and was won by the Barbarians, 
but I could not play in the game and do not remember the 
scores. It was the only one of the contests the Barbarians 
won. 

Marvellous to relate, the Corinthians beat the Barbarians 
at their own game. 

We, the Corinthians, won this historic match by 2 goals 
and 2 tries to 2 goals and i try, a result which a newspaper 
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described in original terms as “ certainly a surprise to every- 
one;’’ That is to say, at the time, th,e match created iiiiicii 
more than a mild sensation, llic Rugby world was inclined 
to regard the whole thing as a freak and a .lark. I can assure 
you it was a very proper and lirst-rate rugger iiKUch. I'ite 
explanation of tiie result is diis. 'I'he game was played at 
Queen’s Clul) on turf which, without being liard eiiuiigri to 
be unfit for rugger, may be descrii)cd as in summer condition. 

Rugby players have no conception \v!uit can he dune with 
the feet by a dribbler of the class of llnsiey Idadley. lie 
iiiaiiipiilated the oval with the same control aii(,I certainty as 
he did the gk)be. Tins match was w’on because tiie lieience 
and ruiiniiig of our liack division wms nearly as good as iliat 
of the Barbarians, and because our forwards outclassed their 
opponents with the bail on the turf in the open. On the iisoa! 
heavy turf familiar to the Rugby game, no doubt we should 
have been beaten. But I am not too sure. Nor must you rate 
me as prejudiced, I had played for the Barbarians as wcli as 
for Oxford and for Blackheath; and, what is more, I oiler my 
judgment that of the two, Rugby is the better game, 

I'iie first Lord Birkenhead, when he wrote anything auto- 
biographical (a ‘great strain on one so loath to unbusliel 
Ills light), always honoured me by introducing me as entirely 
his pupil at the Rugby game. Thi,s is partly true, because he 
had more to say than anybody else in the Wadiiani College 
Rugby fifteen, where I lea,rBcd the game. He had much more 
to say in encouragement and disparagement of the rest of us 
than anyone else in the team, both when he was our captain 
and when he was not. But so far as lirst-ciass Rugby was 
concerned, my education wms a full season in the Oxford 
University fifteen— bar the last match, which iiiifortiiiiately 
for me was against Cambridge, so though I earned my Blue 
for Rugby, 1 did not get it. In the last match but one, against, 
I think, the Harlequins, I strained the big inusck of my 
thigh. The Oxford fifteen was very strong, captained by the 
international forward W. J. Carey, afterw'ards immortalised 
under the soubriquet of The Bull in Alec Waugh s Loom 
of Youth;’’ Our full-back played for Scotia.iid, and also one 
of our half-backs. The other played for Engiaiid. Our left- 
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li'irig three-quarter played for Wales, our two centre three- 
quarters, Leslie Jones and E. M. Baker, for England, and I 
was liiioflicialiy told, though never able to verify this, that I 
was chosen first reserve for the South against the North at 
rigli t- wi iig til ree-quarter. 

The Rugby fifteen at Oxford the year I played and the 
year before was among the first in England to adopt the new 
Welsh four three-quarter formation properly in the Welsh 
style. 

The year before I played in the Oxford fifteen the captain 
was a \Wlsli international, Conway-Rees, and an accomplished 
centre three-quarter. He induced his pack of forwards to play 
the W'^elsh game, and his colleagues behind the scrum to 
adopt tile Welsh method. So the fifteen in which I played 
inherited the complete Welsh dogma. Being a wing three- 
quarter and a hundred yards sprinter, with a knack, derived 
from much practice in the cricket field, of accepting easy 
catches, I had the time of my life. 

After I came down from the University I played for Black- 
heath. The club was the strongest in London, with an out- 
standing pack of forwards. The captain was a forward, and 
Biackheath played the old forward game very successfully. 
The forwards used to score most of the tries. 

On tour with the Barbarians, a grand collection of inter- 
nationals, we had some splendid games, especially down in 
Wales against Newport and Cardiff. That I ever quite learnt 
the knack of falling on the ball in a maze of speedy Welsh 
boots I would not say. But one did learn a thing or two 
about how to do it facing the spritely Cardiff and Newport 
packs in a quagmire. 

As the iiuml5er of extravagants who have played in first- 
class company in both the Rugby and Association game is 
minute, and as I was one who wandered over the border- 
line, it may be of interest to offer one or two relative remarks. 
I am quite sure that anyone capable of reaching a good 
standard in the one game could do so in the other. It is simply 
a matter of opportunity and industry. The qualities required 
in either game are the same. It docs not follow^ that a man is 
not likely to be better in the one game or in the other; but if 
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lie is any good in the one he certainly could be some good in 
the other. 

Having been bred and educated in the Association game, I 
would like to be allowed to pay a very generous tril')iite to the 
grandeur of the Rugby game. In my heart I msh I bad learnt 
to play Rugby at school. I should have been a better man at 
that game than at Association. Lord Birkenhead once said 
to me, A fellow as contentious as you are, who runs as fast, 
with his knees as high, could not have failed to get his cap.” 
He also told me, when I first played for Wadhain College, 
that I tackled like a schoolgirl fainting. 

Another tribute I would like to pay is to the virtues of 
professional football from the point of view of sport. When 
I played for Southampton it was commonly thought that a 
blue-blooded Corinthian must feel declasse on a professional 
side. Nothing of the kind. True, my home tvas within four 
miles of Southampton, so I was a genuine local and not a 
mere importation; but at the time I was one of the very few 
amateurs ivho had played for a first-class professional side. 

For several seasons I played with Southampton right 
through the Southern League fixture list, and I liave nothing 
but happy memories of that exacting football. We had a fine 
side captained by the old Wolves international, Harry Wood. 
One year our goalkeeper, Jack Robinson, my colleague at 
left back, Mollineiix, and myself were chosen en bloc to 
represent England, 

A commonplace of i\ssociation football in new^spapers is 
that there is some sort of basic difference between League 
matches and Cup-ties. After a fair dose of both I cannot 
recall any difference between a major League match and a 
Cup-tie. That is to say, if you are playing. But no doubt if 
you are spectating you excite yourself niiicli more for a 
Cup-tie. 

The best dose of Cup-tie football I enjoyed was in 1902, 
playing for Southampton, when we played eight matches in 
five rounds, to lose the final, after a replay, by a single goal 

In the first round we were drawn against Tottenham 
Hotspur, the Ciip»holders of the year before. The Spurs %vere 
a fine team, with three exceptionally accomplished half-backs. 
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We met them on a bright afternoon on their own ground, 
and we finished off a hard, even game all square one-all. The 
end of a ding-dong return match was another draw, this time 
two goals all An extra half-hour was played, but neither side 
couid score. 

By this time both the Spurs and the Saints, as we were 
called, had become two hard-bitten, thoroughly well-knit 
teams who knew every move in each other's repertoire, man 
for man. The third game of the series was played at Reading. 
The countryside was deep in snow. The nearer to Reading in 
tlic train, the deeper it seemed to be. But the neat little 
ground had been swept and garnished. It was hard as iron, 
and when we lined up powdery snow was still falling. The 
toiichlincs were marked with blue paint. 

The referee told us before he started the game that we had 
got to play to a finish, extra time ad lib., half-hour by half- 
hour. This was a fine prospect on a ground like a skating-rink. 
You could run straight ahead, but if you tried to turn in your 
tracks, either you had to stop dead or sit down. 

Both sides went at it again full bat, and after Sandy Brown 
had scored a clever goal for the Spurs the pace almost caused 
a thaw. In a cool moment in the midst of the fever our 
veteran forward, Harry Wood, made a clever opening for his 
outside right and we equalised. After that the play was 
vigorous to the point of desperation. A couple of minutes 
before time the ball hit their goalkeeper on the knee-cap and 
bounced out, and our Brown, knowm to us as Jigger,’' 
delivered a cannon-ball into the net. So the Saints tribulated 
into the second round. And, mind you, by this time we were 
polished into a proper team. 

In the second round we beat the League champions, Liver- 
pool, at the Dell Interesting, because we ourselves were the 
champions of the Southern League. Liverpool owned a grand 
centre-half-back in the Scottish International Raisbeck. But 
we scored four goals to their one and tvon on our merits. All 
the same, Raisbeck did the work of three men and played in 
superb style. 

Our next round match was at Bury, when we played on a 
ground, thawed with salt into a sea of slush. Often when the 
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ball fell from a long kick it made a splash of mud and sat 
there. We were completely outplayed, but won the matcli by 
the odd goal in tiiree, scored in the hist minute. Believe it or 
not, midway through the second half Bury had seven corner- 
kicks continuously one after the other, but the Lord was witli 
us. About the only two times we got within range of the Bury 
goal we scored. 

We recovered, however, our best form in time for the semi- 
final against Notts Forest at Tottenha,m. The Forest, led bv 
the celebrated Frank Forman at centre-half, were 'well wortli 
their progress to tlie semi-fmak It was a ioveiy spring day. 
The turf was sound and elastic. No goals v/ere scored up to 
half-time. Then after a quarter of an hour the Forest scored. 
After that our forwards took charge and scored three goals— 
Jigger ” Brown very prominent. 

We had to w^ait a month before we nicr Sheffield United at 
the Crystal Palace in the final Had we played a fortnight 
earlier, when the grounds were still licavy, we iniglit have 
won. As it was, the turf at the Crystal Palace was like a 
cricket field; our veteran forwards were not as good on a 
hard ground as they were in the mud. All the same, we had 
the better of a very fast game which ended in a draw of one 
goal each. Sheffield had a powerful defence, organised fry 
their captain, Ernest Needham, at left half-back. 

The outstanding feature of the match was the miraculous 
goalkeeping of Foulkes, the gigantic Sheffielder. He was the 
burliest, the heaviest, and the most ruliber-like goalkeeper 
known to history. Some of his saves were incredible. His 
attractiveness was enhanced by his fondness for a gamble: 
rather like the Bank of England backing horses. 

Between that game and the replay I became a year older. It 
was a summer day at Sydenham, and the ground, was still 
more like a cricket field. Unfortunately, there was also a high 
wind, and the ball bounced about prodigiously. Nevertheless, 
the football played on both sides was far superior to that of 
our first attempt. Sheffield United scored at the very start, 
within two minutes of the kick-off. It was the result of: in- 
genious manoeuvring by Needham. So we were a goal down 
in the first two minutes, with a gale to fight against up to 
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half-time. All the same, our forwards did just as much attack- 
ing as the Sheffielders. Giant Foulkes from their goal punted 
a huge distance down-wind; some of his kicks fetched first 
bounce within shooting range of our goal The two Sheffield 
backs, Thickett and Boyle (an Irish International) played a 
most determined game. Half an hour after half-time our 

Jigger*^ Brown equalised from a jumble in the goalmouth. 
Then, with the wind in our favour, I thought w^e should win. 
Indeed, we had the better of the play, which was at a great 
pace. But luck was against us. The referee gave a free kick 
for hands against our captain, Harry Wood, about forty yards 
out from our goal Actually the ball bounced against Wood's 
elbow by accident. Needham placed the ball into the goal- 
mouth. I headed it a good way towards the left. Needham 
got hold of it again and took a long shot, which swerved 
across our goal almost parallel with the cross-bar. Our goal- 
keeper, Jack Robinson, perhaps the best in England, took a 
s'wing at it, but the ball seemed to “ slip ” his punch, like Len 
Harvey’s head. So, with six minutes to go, Sheffield gained 
the lead that won the match. 

For me, an uncommon sequel. Having played in the said 
final on a Saturday, I played in a first-class cricket match on 
the following Monday — for W. G.’s London County eleven 
against Surrey at the Oval — and made 78 runs and got some 
wickets. 

Where is Don Bradman? 

’Whatever else he has done he has never played Cup-tie or 
League football. 

Nor has he played a part in another and a larger League. 
But he yet may as Prime Minister of Australia. 



CHAPTER XIV 


GENEVA 

T he first four or five years of the League of Nations were 
the period of its accepted importance. It represented 
an integral part of the Treaty of Versailles, and indeed 
really owed its existence not to international idealism, but to 
the necessity of providing an international instrument by 
which alone many of the main terms of the Treaty could be 
rendered operative. The afterthought, widely entertained, that 
the seeds of its failure were sown in the fact of the Covenant 
of the League being part of the Treaty leaves out of view that 
the Treaty would never have been signed at all without some 
means of satisfying all sorts of national aspirations which could 
only be settled in the future. Either the Peace Conference in 
Paris would have had to go on for years and years, or else 
some such instrument as the League had to be instituted. 

In those early years, too, the League had scarcely had time 
to become translated in the minds of many welkiieaning 
people into a species of secular religion. When its critics 
blamed the League for being idealistic, in the iineminent sense 
of having its head in the clouds, they forgot that it was insti- 
tuted by a collection of statesmen, all of whom had been 
thrown up into positions of authority by the bitterly practical 
exigencies of the war. True enough, even in the early years, 
quite a number of people in England persisted in regarding 
the League as a super-national entity which inhabited a cave- 
ful of Idola at Geneva, missing the point that the League as 
such simply consisted of the governments of the nations which 
composed it. A tennis club consists of its members, and is not 
something that lives at Wimbledon independently of them; 
and, of course, if enough of the members refuse to play, then 
there is little tennis, and not much of a club. This simplicity 
pretty well explains the so-called failure of the League, 
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To' those vflio attended Geneva in its first year of 1920 the 
Ixagiie certainly appeared a vastly important political struc- 
ture in the making. The Delegations of the 41 nations repre- 
sented at the First Assembly consisted of a body of exception- 
ally able statesmen who had been tested in the strain of the 
war, even if they came from neutral countries; for in those 
clays no nation could afford to leave its affairs in the hands of 
any but competent men. It may be added that, as nations 
cannot get together except by the contact of their leading 
men, the early Assemblies in particular (and otherwise all of 
til era) had much importance quite apart from anything done 
by the League, merely in virtue of the personal relations estab- 
lished between the leading and most representative men of 
nearly all the nations of the world. 

Attending the First, Third, and Fourth Assemblies as an 
acting Substitute Delegate on the Indian representation, I 
came in for a good chance of knowing what it w’^as all about, 
and what sort of men were about it. There is not the slightest 
doubt that there was the fullest intention on all hands to 
build up the League into a successful solution of the diffi- 
culties of the world with fair dues to friend and foe alike. The 
mistakes and miscalculations which in after years have been 
cast in the teeth of the League did not arise from any foolish 
and unpractical conceptions at the start. The truth is that 
presently some of the members began to refuse to play tennis, 
and others never did like tennis at all as a game. 

Nowadays, in spite of the general agreement as to the failure 
of the League of Nations, quite a number of the members 
chiefly concerned are hurriedly reverting to the principle of 
collective security which was one of the main objects of the 
I.eague. The fact that nowadays collective security is to be 
backed with armies and armaments only rehabilitates the 
League principle in the form in which France tried hard to 
establish it at the outset. What would have happened if the 
League had possessed an army as the French advocated? 
Would Germany have been allowed to re-arm and engineer a 
situation for Europe at least as bad as she imposed in 1914? 
French logic about the law court without any police certainly 
had, as nearly every speaker in the League Assembly said of 
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the arguments of another speaker which he was about to 
demolish, “a very great deal of force.” 

Be all that as it may, Ranjitsinhji took me with him in 
September, 1920, into a vividly interesting new world. He 
took me because he said I could speak French and was sure 
at any rate that I was the kind of Englishman who w’oiild not 
be afraid to try. He also knew that if he gave me his points on 
a subject and w^e discussed them for a quarter of an hour, I 
could produce a speech which left none of them out and would 
if necessary last for an hour. 

Ranjitsinhji himself was a very able speaker: indeed, rmc 
of the best extempore speakers I have heard, but he always 
liked someone else to compose for him probably a less effec- 
tive speech than he would have composed himself. He had 
cultivated the art of reading out a prepared speech so skilfully 
that if you did not see he was reading you would have sus- 
pected him of speaking without his manuscript or even notes. 
One of his dodges was to pencil in a very large comma 
wherever he was going to take a breath or make a pause. 

We both of us took a lot of breaths on the way from London 
to Geneva. The arrangement of our journey was supposed to 
have been made by the Government Hospitality Bureau in 
London. We did receive ten tickets instead of five at the 
eleventh hour. All went well as far as Calais. That is to say, 
we got there. This was because there was an empty compart- 
meiit reserved for two of the British delegates who travelled 
by another train. From Calais to Paris again was all right 
because of the absence of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and Mr. George 
Barnes. But there were no wagons-liis at Calais as advertised. 
Again, at the Gare de Lyon on the Geneva night train there 
were no wagons-liis. I boarded the train through a windows 
and occupied three sleeping compartments with sixteen suit- 
cases. But when Ranjitsinhji arrived with his customary 
leisured dignity the Japanese Delegation arrived too with their 
tickets, and as Ranjitsinhji wrote in his report, “ I caused my 
assistant to evacuate his entrenchment.” He added, ‘'My 
assistant made a valiant and fluent attempt to put on more 
w^agons, and nearly succeeded.” The English Bishop who was 
travelling to Geneva to preach an inaugural sermon told me 
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that when he was my age he had commanded a fair flow of 
vituperation, but he gave me best. Anyhow, thanks to the 
Government Hospitality Bureau, w^e should have travelled all 
night in the corridor sitting on our sixteen suitcases but for 
the kindness of some of the Dominions representatives. 

When we arrived at the Hotel de la Paix at Geneva, we 
found again that either the Government Hospitality Bureau 
had failed or else that the Japanese Delegation were there 
first, because the Japs had snaffled nearly all the bedrooms 
and quite all the sitting-rooms in this abode of peace. Perhaps 
they thought it was Manchukuo. They had some excuse to 
be expansive, because they took to Geneva a total staff of 170 
little bodies, and the Rising Sun fluttered from dawn to eve in 
every street in Geneva. 

As the Japanese later on so dramatically repudiated their 
connection with the League, it is interesting to recall that in 
the earlier days their representatives and staff w^ere prominently 
industrious in the work of the Assembly. Nothing happened 
without one of them being present, and there was always one 
Japanese secretary or more taking down very full notes of 
everything everywhere. Their accumulation of detail must 
have been immense. One of their Substitute Delegates, after- 
wards a Delegate, Mr. Adatci, afterwards a Baroi\ their Diplo- 
matic Representative in Belgium, can scarcely ever have gone 
to bed; he was ubiquitously employed in producing reports 
for committees and with making speeches whenever Japan 
had anything to say. He was a very small man, and smoked 
the largest cherry-wood pipe known to history; and was ex- 
tremely clever. As against this, the three main Jap Delegates, 
f all Ambassadors, jistened^^ with, ..industry but said nothing, 
' Viscount Ishii, their Ambassador in Paris, made one or two 
pronouncements in the Assembly, Baron Megata made one 
speech to the Finance Committee, and this was a notable speech 
because it was in a language that nobody understood. He 
ought to have spoken either in French or in English, but lie 
did not. When he sat down the interpreter came round and 
asked Ranjitsinhji whether the Baron had made his speech in 
French or English. Ranji whispered, “ French.’’ He then 
asked me, and I whispered, English.” That was because we 
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were both sitting very dose to the Baron. I then whispered to 
the interpreter that perhaps a little Japanese secretary sitting 
on the other side of the room might know. This turned out 
true. On being whispered to, the little secretary blandly pro- 
duced from his regulation portfolio a typewritten copy of the 
speech in French and then one in English. The interpreter 
then read out both for the information of the Committee. 
Baron Megata never spoke again. 

Baron Hayashi, the Ambassador in London, was easily the 
most silent Delegate at Geneva. He never spoke at all. When 
the Japanese Delegation came to dine with Ranjitsinhji, I 
asked Ranji whom I should put next to Baron Hayashi. 
Ranji said, '' Put yourself, and if you can get him to talk I 
will give you a diamond ring.’’ It was a large and conversa- 
tional dinner. I tried to tempt the Baron, but he only nodded 
with great courtesy. Half-way through, however, I got into a 
lively argument about Arab horses with Sir Arthur Priestley. 
Suddenly the Baron chipped in by way of correction. He then 
gave us the history of the horse from Ghenghis Khan down to 
the last winner of the Derby. He w^ent on for half an hour in 
a quiet voice amid universal silence. Then he stopped. This is 
the only occasion on which he is known to have said anything 
during the three Assemblies I attended. Even Sir Arthur 
Priestley was impressed. Ranji did not give me a diamond 
ring. He gave me a large black pearl, which he bought from 
a Russian refugee, and which claimed to have belonged to 
Lucrezia Borgia. 

Ranjitsinhji’s hospitality at Geneva was celebrated. When 
he first arrived in this world of universal politics he was re- 
garded by all the other Delegates with awe as the only auto- 
cratic sovereign present. But he was also regarded with interest 
owing to his reputation as a cricketer; and this was enhanced (if 
I may say so) by his having me as his Assistant. Nothing sur- 
prised me more at Geneva than that all the Delegates from all 
over the world knew both of us as cricketers. Indeed, in our 
first week or two, this allocation of our value was rather em- 
barrassing, but it did not take long for a hundred and twenty 
or so of the ablest men in the world to discover Raiijitsiiihji’s 
ability. In so democratic a collection of humanity it was 
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Batura! that a ruling prince should be very much admired, 
blit lie established his reputation purely on merit, and in the 
third Assembly was elected one of the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, not at all honoris causa. The Spanish-speaking bloc 
offered to get India elected to the Council if we could assure 
il'icni that Raiijitsinhji would be the Indian representative. 
Lord Balfour, consulted by Ranji, said it would not do to have 
another member of the British Empire on the Council. 

At the reception given by the city of Geneva in the Opera 
House during the first days of the first Assembly it was taken 
for granted that everybody knew everybody else. So when 
Raiijitsinhji arrived nobody presented him to anybody. This 
would not do, so I stepped forward and presented His High- 
ness to H.E. Monsieur Paderewski of Poland, whom I knew 
at least by sight. Then Ranji presented me to H.E. Monsieur 
Paderewski, whom he knew at least by sight. This worked 
well. So I found out from an official in uniform the names of 
a dozen or so eminences, and we repeated the reciprocal 
presentation with each of them. It was then that we dis- 
covered that the most unexpected eminences were acquainted 
with the names of English cricketers. 

It was curious that Ranjitsinhjfs first new acquaintance at 
Geneva should be Paderew^ski, because these two took to one 
another at once and became close friends. Paderewski had 
been a great figure at the Paris Peace Conference. He told 
Ranjitsinhji tliat it w^as as big a nuisance to him to be known 
as a pianist as it was to Ranjitsinhji to be known as a cricketer. 
It was due to his personal force and diplomatic ability that 
Poland achieved so large a measure of attention in Paris. He 
had the advantage of a distinguished presence and a powerful 
eloquence to render effective his statesmanship and intense 
patriotism, tie was certainly one of the half-dozen finest 
speakers 1 heard in the Assembly. He spoke English well, but 
made his speeches in French with a finished command of 
dramatic eloquence. A notable figure. 

If aiiyl)ody at Geneva at all rivalled Ranjitsinhji in hos- 
pitality it was Paderewski. He had a tall red rectangular villa, 
like a giant doll’s house, on the shore of the lake a few miles 
away at Morges, near Noyon. There was a long garden lead- 



iiig down to the lake where Mada,me Paderewski maintained 
the largest collection in Europe of every variety of hiantain. 
There was one pen of birds about the size of larks, called 
Mille-fieurs, of which she was specially proud. We often 
dined at Merges, and sometimes Paderewski plaved to us; 
always before dinner. 

One Sunday there was a special entertainment. We began 
dfiiiier at half-past five in the afternoon, and left tlie ta,l)le :it 
about nine. I have never seen so many different kinds of ff)od, 
nor so many different kinds of wine. What about tiie enur- 
moiis lake-troiit and the Chateau Yqiicm? Paderewski was a 
magnifico. Evidently the chaiifihiirs vsere ec|iiall\' entertained 
below decks, because the journey back to Geneva was a series 
of hairbreadth, escapes. We damaged two lamp-posis^, ajid ran 
over a large heap of stones at the side of the road at an angle 
of 45 degrees. The road was fiat and straight, parallel with 
the edge of the lake, but the third Indian Delegate, Sir Aii 
Imaii, Prime Minister of the Nizam of Hyderabad and a 
distinguished barrister, was lost on the way borne soincwi'icre 
up in the mountains and search-parties had to i)c sent our to 
recover him. One of our party. Colonel Berthon. a foriiier 
high official in the Political Service in India, who always wore 
a bowler hat, had that hat concertinaed against the roof of 
the car three times during the drive, each time worse than 
the last. 

Sir William Meyer, Chief Delegate of India in icjzo, Finance 
Minister of the Government of India during the War, and 
then High Commissioner in London, wfiien he heard that Sir 
AH Iman had been lost on the way home, remarked that 
this tvas the first time he himself had told a valuable lie. 
He had excused himself on the ground of a severe attack of 
indigestion. Sir William Meyer was an Indian Civil Servant, 
affectionately known in India as ''Bloody Bill.” Tie was small 
and unobtrusive, with a little white moustache, beady eyes, a 
parrakeet s beak of a nose, and large owlish tortoise-shell 
spectacles. He could desiccate half a dozen pages of budget 
at a glance. He was probably the greatest authority on finance 
at Geneva, but much to his disgust he could not allot himself 
to the Finance Committee because he had to be elscwffiere 
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for questions closely concerning India. A sly liumorist, he 
nominated His Highness the Jamsahib to the Finance Com- 
mictee on the ground that an Indian Prince should know all 
about that. 

This indirectly led to my having to do more work at Geneva 
than I have ever done before or since. I had to call upon Sir 
William at eight o’clock in the morning every day to be 
briefed for the information of Ranji in complicated inter- 
rogation and criticism of the accounts and budgets of the 
League. Ranji attended the Committee twice, and then 
decided that it was no good for the complications to be dealt 
with three times over — first by Sir William, then by me, and 
then by him, so he left me in charge of Indian interests on 
the Committee as his Substitute Delegate. The Finance Com- 
mittee seemed to sit every day and all day. It was always a 
problem how to escape from it in time for the important 
dinner I was responsible for to His Highness almost every 
evening. Ranjitsiiihji considered that he could do good w^ork, 
since he had the means to do so, by bringing all the Dele- 
gations into social contact; and he was desirous of proving 
to the representatives of the nations that Indians in general, 
and particularly the Indian Princes, were very different from 
the mistaken notions commonly entertained of them. He 
certainly succeeded. He did big work for India at Geneva; 
IK) Delegate was better known or better liked. 

For my engagements with the Finance Committee I was 
thoroughly and patiently educated by Sir William Meyer. I 
naturally became, armed as I was with all his acute and varied 
weapons, quite a troublesome critic in the Committee. Even 
though Sir William was not there in the after years, India 
continued to frighten the League financiers. Sir William left 
his sting behind him. 

He had a caustic manner. One of his proposals was that, 
since several member nations of the League wtm behindhand 
with their subscriptions, w-ould it not be well to institute a 
Calvin Casino at Geneva in rivalry with Monte Carlo? The 
profit from gambling Delegates would soon ease the situa- 
tion. 

Early on, the Swiss at Geneva started the idea that the city 
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should erect a moniiniem in memory of the victory in tlie 
Great War and the inauguration of eternal peace. This was 
considered a fine neutral gesture. The monument W'.'iR to be of 
granite covered with oblong copper plaques with the signiw 
tiires of all the Delegates of all the nations, cacdi of vvliom 
was to subscribe some such motto as, Duke el decorum esl 
pro patria mork' Representatives called on all the Delegates 
to obtain their autographs and mottoes. One caller! upon Sir 
William during my matutinal briefing. Sir William, in crisp 
French, asked a score of searching questions as to derail, hut 
finally observed with a beady glance that lie coiild scarcely 
see to write his own name and was absolutely stiiniped for a 
motto. After protestation the emissary offered to retreat, 
accepting defeat. Just as I 'was bowing him out of the <door. 
Sir William called him back with, “ Un moment^ monsieufk 
He selected a pen with meticulous care, lowered his spectacles 
to within an inch of a piece of notepaper, and then handed 
the minute writing to the visitor. He had subscribed Ills 
autograph and the motto, ''Point d’argent^ point dc Suissek 
Sir William Meyer was never at a loss. When a long and 
animated discussion was just closing, as to whether Spanish, 
as well as English and French, owing to the number of 
Spanish-speaking Delegates, ought to be included among 
the official languages of the League, he proposed an anieiicl- 
merit that as the standard of education at Geneva was so high, 
would it not be best to have only one language— -Latin? Once, 
in the Assembly, in following Lord Robert Cecil on the Man- 
dates question, he began, ‘'There is much force in what Lord 
Robert has said. 'Ex Africa semper aliqtiid novk The 
point was that Lord Robert, an original British protagonist 
of the League, was introduced to Geneva as a Delegate not of 
Great Britain but of South Africa, This sally raised by far the 
biggest laugh I ever heard in the tawdry Salle dc la Refomia- 
tion. So, after all, Latin might have been a good Imgtm franca 
for the League. 

In those early days the Assemblies of the nations of the 
world met in this large hall. The waills were as thin as many 
of those in the Swiss hotels wdiere winter sports enliven the 
Alps. The entrance, in fact, was mixed up with the 'front door 
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of a hotel. If any lobbying occurred it was within a very 
confined space. 

Tfic great Secretariat itself was a converted hotel, but any- 
one who has a grievance against the League ought at any 
rate to concede that the personnel of the Secretariat has never 
been rivalled. One soon saw at Geneva that the success of any 
international Conference depends decisively upon the skill 
with which questions and facts are prepared and documented. 
In such matters, and also in the circulation of records of pro- 
ceedings, die Secretariat of the League did wonderful work. 
They were a picked lot, embracing an elegant percentage of 
women. 

Dame Rachel Crowdy, ex-Commandant of the V.A.D/s in 
France, was the head of one department. She was slim, 
fashionable, and not at all like one’s idea of a lady politician. 
She was a very good dancer. She certainly held her own in 
a select company of dcpartmentalists. 

But beyond doubt the remarkable reputation of the League 
Secretariat distributed all over the world by the Delegates was 
due to tlic presiding genius of the Secretary-General. Never 
was there such talent in smoothing over difficulties and per- 
suading co-operation. I once heard Lord Balfour say, Eric 
Druramond never puts a foot wrong.” Afterwards as the Earl 
of Perth and our Ambassador in Rome, he must have had 
another fine campus for his directive tact and suave candour. 

Among tile individual personalities of Geneva, the English 
Delegates always seemed to me to stand out in a class by 
Themselves for force of character and power of presentation. 
Among them Lord Balfour was pre-eminent. But he had a 
near rival of a different type in Lord Robert Cecil. There was 
no one like Lord Balfour for the easy treatment and yet 
dominant conduct of large questions. Never was there so iron 
a hand in so velvet a glove. But when it was a matter of 
principle, Lord Roliert Cecil brooded over the Assembly like 
a great eagle of peace. Sir William Meyer described him as 
** a benevolent vulture,” but Sir William had spent many 
years in India, and had forgotten about eagles. 

One feature of early Geneva was the possibility of an indi- 
vidual Delegate of a comparatively unimportant country exer- 
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cisiiig personally large inliuence. One of tlie speakers who was 
always listened to with great atten{i<.ui when .he iTi()u.iiicd the 
rostrum was the accomplished negro Delegrite for Eiaiti, M,. 
Louis Dantes Beilegarde, witty and polished to a, degree ,in 
exquisite F rench. 

But the prime instance of purely persona! iniluence, 
apart from national importance, was hi Edouard Benes of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Lord Balfour went considerably on his 
advice, and so did the French leaders. He was always notice- 
ably alert and equipped wath exact knowledge, and his liand- 
shake was positively crippling in its attachment. It was like 
a quintupled thumbscrew, tie rarely made a specdi, and then 
it would be a short one. 

In the matter of forthright oratory as distinguished from 
businesslike statement of a case the French had ,110 rivals. 
Their two great guns were the incomparable Rene Viviani 
and his under-study, Henri de Jouvenel. 

Viviani was a barrister, and had been Prime Minister of 
France in 1914. His magnificent voice had a range of i,n.- 
fiectioii like the stops of an organ, a,nd 1 doubt whether any 
man in modern times has been a liner orator in the excellent 
sense of the term. Henri de jouvenel was similar in style, and 
at liis best exhibited nearly an equal power. 

The F.rench always studied the precise rcc[uircinents of an 
occasion. They had the venerable Lcrai Btjurgeois, Presideot 
of the Senate, for quiet persuasion; Gabriel Hanotaiix, of the 
French Academy, for dchiiite exposition; and the other two 
for dramatic thunder. 

The French appropriateness extended outside the mceti'ngs 
of the Assembly to those of the six full Coiiiiiiittees. They 
provided a separate specialist Substitute Delegate for all the 
many main questions in which they were interested, but if by 
chance st),me side-issue arose at all affecting the terms or the 
interpretation of the Covenant, or the Treaty of Versailles, 
by some adroit Gallic mechanism the specialist disappeared 
and you found his place taken by one of the premier Dele- 
gates : usually Gabriel Hanotaux, a former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Certain countries may have regarded the League as an airy 
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ex pe riin.cn, t, but the French and all the small countries of 
Europe took ic seriously enough. In the small countries it 
"figured as their main hope of salvation. It was indeed their 
: certificate of existence. To the French the League stood for 
the integrity of the Treaty of Versailles and its implementation. 
Grea-t Britain and the Dominions were equally sincere, hut in 
a more general tone. They appeared to regard the League 
’ mainly as the best available political prop of peace, and as a 
valuable buttress of British policy. Incidcntaliy, the British 
siibscril)ed much more than anyone else towards the cost of 
the League, 

In spite of the large proportion of the expenses of the League 
subscribed by Great Britain, it was not the Delegation of 
Great Britai,!! who led the campaign on behalf of businesslike 
and economical management of the finances of the League. 
The discussions in the Finance Committee were lively and 

j 

lengthy on all hands for the first few meetings, but after that 
the energy of the Continental and South American Delega- 
tions evaporated and they subsided into relative impassivity. 
Subsequently the work w^as done by the representatives of 
New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, and — India. 

Much trouble arose from the curious claim of the Inter- 
national Labour Bureau to be financially autonomous. This 
was a nai'f claim, inasmuch as its revenues came from the 
contributions of all the members just as did the money for 
ail the other organisations of the League. The Labour Bureau, 
however, had a Secretariat and establishment of its own, and 
what is more a Director of its own, and was autonomous in 
that it differed from other and smaller organisations of the 
League in not being under the authority of the Secretary- 
General its own Director, who might better be described as 
a Dein.ocnitic Dictator, was the famous Monsieur Albert 
Thomas. 

This admirable young Freachoiaii, witii bushy head and 
whiskers, Iiad been the Lloyd George of France in the War 
at their Ministry of Munitions. For him, the enormous 
political problems facing the League scarcely existed. Among 
other features of his peculiar position, his Labour Bureau 
absorbed one-third of the total budget of tlie League. He 
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introduced liis budget to the Finance Conmutfcc of the 
League, which had to find the money, witli a dcscrlpflvc 
eloquence such as surely never befru'c hud adorned llte j)rc- 
sentatioii of mere figures. lie siibniittcd ‘inade(jrinte details, 
but explained everything with the force of a fairy-tade. Every- 
body knew that the Labour Bureau was a sort of interiiarional 
spoiled child, but everybody knew that it was iiigtdv efficient 
and that its Director was as honest as he xvas entl'iiisiastic. 
So the Labour Bureau always won the appropriation ir, claimed!. 

Albert Thomas proposed his first biulget in a speecli lasting 
an hour in the nature of a dithyraniliic ode. Ffe spoke in his 
native flowery French. Then his very clever sccond-in- 
command, Herbert Butler, now the head of the new Nuffield 
College at Oxford, stood up and calmly gave a vcrl)atirn trans- 
lation without a single note. Fie just began, “The Director 
has said . . and he repeated in English, weaxi for rvord, 
precisely what the Director had said. 

Apart from his figures, wdiat Albert Thomas claimed for 
his Labour Bureau was that though it was inside the League 
it was also outside it. That though it derived its revenue from 
the League it was entirely independent. That this |)ositioii 
had been approved by the Council, confirmed by the legal 
adviser of the Secretariat, and conclusively assumed in a 
pamphlet which he himself had written. Fie clothed these 
paradoxical claims in a sparkling mantle of lucid logic. Tliis 
is the way that some of the beat French minds sometimes 
work. What is more, he made a success of everytliing he 
touched. 

This now seems long ago, but at the time it was all very 
exciting and interesting. When the representatives of some 
tivo-score different nations pool their objections to nearly 
everything, even a statement of accounts becomes dramatic. 
On one occasion I was required, as advised by my chief, to 
deliver a speech in French on the question of the size of the 
salaries of the Secretariat. The subject tvas technical, and 
many of the recipients of salaries were friends of mine. So I 
began, '' Messieurs les Deleges, je park francais non pas sans 
reproche^ mais sans peurd' I was then free to slip in English 
words and phrases whenever I was out of French. 
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One of the difficulties al)0{it the salaries of tlie Secretariat 
was tliat of ilie cost to them of living in Geneva, which was 
raudi higlRT than it was to the natives. The Swiss could not 
(lisembarrass tliemselves of their habit of regarding foreigners 
as a coinnicrdai proposition. A Spanish Delegate remarked 
that tlic ladies and gentlemen of the Secretariat did not come 
to Geneva 10 look at Mont Blanc but tvere expected to pay 
up as if they did. 

Apart from the hLirly-hnrlv of financial discussions, the 
most exciting episode in which I was involved at Geneva was 
when Signor Mussolini sent his ships to bombard a corner of 
Corfu, indiidiiig a monastery, and to occupy the island. 
During the Paris Peace Conference one of the principal Italian 
claims was for ports on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 
This was tlicir equivalent of the French Rhine frontier. The 
French did not get the Rhine, nor the Italians their ports; 
and it was on this account that Signor Orlando was recalled 
in a huff from the Paris Conference. The Italian claim was 
that the Italian sliore of the Adriatic was shallotv and sandy; 
they could not even maintain submarines there; the eastern 
shore was full of fiords from which another power could 
control the pa.ssage of tlie i\driatic. When the French went 
into the Rhine, Signor Mussolini went into Corfu. To him it 
was a stepping-stone to Valona. 

Iiappencd tvhile the Assemlily was in session. Greece 
was perrurijed, because Valona was like a bridge-head leading 
straiglit into Greece. Similarly, Jiigo-Slavia and the Danube 
countries were afraid of an open backdoor. Greece, having a 
defensive agreement with Jiigo-SIavia, was fairly well ready 
to liglit. but as the Assembly of the League tvas in session 
Greece appealed for the protection of the League, and 
requested to be relieved of Signor Mussolini’s presence. 

Signor Mussolini instructed the Italian Delegates to state 
tliat lidis particular military operation was entirely outside 
the conipctcnce of the Leagiic. .:Vs Italy was a member of the 
League and liad signed the Covenant this was rather thick. 

Ydii can easily realise the hubbub at Geneva with a new 
war so early in prospect. But the situation tvavS seriously 
inffarticd fjettiuse the inanv smaller countries in the League 
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ail saw that if the League was not competent to relieve Greece 
of the Italian threat it would not in the tytiirc be coiiipeteiir 
to relieve them of similar unpleasant contingencies. All 
ordinary business at Geneva went to blazes. Thc'^Itarian ques* 
lion brooded over the citadel of peace. 

One afternoon I was in tlie lobby of the Salle de ia RcCormn^ 
tion talking to Wilson Harris, the journalist, when a messenger 
came to tell me that His Highness wanted me. 

His Highness said briefly, “ Cliarlo, we have got to mnke a 
speech/' 

“ Wliat about?” 

“Lord Balfour tvants me to make a declaration on helitilf 
of the British Empire that, in the opinion of all its Delegathms, 
the Corfu question is within the competence of the l..eaguc.” 

I said, “When?” 

He said, “ Now.” 

“ But we can’t get it typed.” 

Never mind. Write it out large and legible.” 

So down I sat and wrote out the speecli which I shall always 
claim turned Mussolini out of Corfu. I used a green pencil 
as thick as a walking-stick, which some wag bad given me, 
and the waiting was large and legible. Ranjitsiiiliji delivered 
the speech within half an hour. 

The speech meant that the British Navy would not permit 
Mussolini to stay in Corfu; and he came out. But liis face 
was very cleverly saved, because although the decision of the 
League Assembly was the operative factor, the final negotia- 
tion of the fiat was transferred to the Council of Ambassadors 
in Paris, on which Italy was represented. Our small but 
momentous speech sounded quite well in English, but when 
we heard it translated by {the interpreter into French it 
sounded superb.': Lord Balfour, having conveyed his request 
to Ranjitsinbji,'" choosing him for the job as the least likely 
of any British Empire Delegate to give offence, had gone off to 
his hotel, and I could not find him to submit for his approval 
what we had written out. 

The more immediate result of the speech was that three 
Italian Delegates, who were coming to lunch with Raiiji next 
day, wrote to regret that they had headaches. I watched the 
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members of the Italian Delegation as they listened to the 
speech. They were visibly perturbed, and one of them 
appeared to be trembling with suppressed emotion. The truth 
was that the Italian Delegates, under Signor Salandra, were 
in an absurd position. They knew well enough that they 
ought not to be sitting there while Italy openly contravened 
the Covenant, What is more, they did not at all agree with 
the wisdom of the Duceh excursion. No wonder they had 
headaches. One of them went down daily by the night train 
from Geneva to Rome to convey to the Duce the impossibility 
of the situation. 

The little speech in wdiich I was concerned in opposition to 
Signor Mussolini and his threat on Valona via Corfu was not 
my only connection with Albania. I do not say that I 
received a specific and definite invitation to become King of 
Albania, but in the indirect manner which so often charac- 
terises any affair in wTich an eminent Indian is concerned it 
amounts to this — that I was well in the running for the billet. 

You must know that Albania was not an original member 
of the League, but had applied to join. In pursuance of this 
policy, Albania had sent a deputation of three to attend to her 
interests at Geneva. One of the representatives was a Maliom- 
; rnedan, one was nothing in particular,?, but the head man was 
, very much, of a man.";. He was a Christian Bishop, and he was 
the nearest replica of W. G. Grace I have ever seen. His beard 
was jet black instead of W. G.'s dark brown, and his eyes were 
black. He was not quite as big a man as W. G., but had he 
dressed up in cricket flannels with a red and yellow M.C.C. 
cap and walked out on to the pitch at Lord's, he would have 
|}een accepted by the crowd as W. G. 

So it was that one day when I went to see him at breakfast 
in bed, Ranjitsinhji entjiiircd casually, '' Carlos, would you like 
to be King of Albania?'' 

I accepted on tlie nail. I tvas willing to be king of any 
willing nation, 

“ Well,’' he saitl, the Bishop is coming to see me about it 

COUIIOITOW/' 

It is a strange coinci<!ence that between the writing of the 
last paragraph and tliis one, 00 April 6 tli, 1939— that is to say, 
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nearly twenty years afterwards—I picked up my morning 
paper and noted a headline indicating that Signor Mussolini 
had the day before walked into Albania. 

To return. The story Ranji told me was this. At the 
beginning of the war of 1914 the acting King of Albania was 
a German Prince, yclept Wilhelm of Wied, but this King, 
scenting some discomfort in remaining, decided to go for a 
holiday to his ancestral castle in Germany. At the end of the 
War, Albania, in consequence, did not possess a King. British 
prestige at the moment was high. With a degree of intelli- 
gence I should not have attributed to the Albanians iiiirii I 
saw their Bishop (though they are a very warlike people), they 
had decided that the best thing they could do for a king 'was 
to obtain the services of '' an English country gentieman with 
ten thousand a year.’' 

Among its other duties at Geneva the Albanian deputation 
was charged with the task of finding this eligible contradiction 
in terms. Why the Albanians thought that Geneva wns a 
good place to find an English country gentleman with ten 
thousand a year was never discovered. It is quite easy to 
understand that as the personal friend and assistant of the 
only Sovereign Prince at Geneva, illumined by the reflected 
light of his magnificent hospitality, and being pretty busy all 
over the place without any careful solicitude to hide my own 
light under a bushel, I was spotted by the lambent eyes of 
the Bishop as an eligible Englishman. Nor would it he 
wholly improbable that somewhere or other an income of 
ten thousand a year was knocking about. The upshot was 
that the Bishop had proposed to call the next day at 1 1 a.m. 
for an interview with His Highness. So, said Ranji, would I 
please to see to a proper bundetbuss. 

My preparations consisted in obtaining the use of the 
largest salon in the Hotel de la Paix, persuading the proprietor, 
M. Albert, to adorn it with all the best furniture selectable 
from other salons, and I told Ranji’s four personal servants 
to be ready, in full Nawanagar State livery, with a good 
supply of every kind of refreshment in the background. 

I was not supposed to know anything about the diplomatic 
visit, so Ranji instructed me to get ready my very best 
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bebaviour and to receive the deputation, with excuses on his 
behalf for some few minutes on account of Delegational 
business. He impressed upon me the necessity of trying to 
look English and, if possible, a country gentleman, and 
further, if I could manage it, one likely to possess ^*10,000 a 
year. The fact is, he was balancing in his astute mind the 
relative advantages of finding ^£“1 0,000 a year and planting me 
as King of Albania, or of retaining me on his political staff 
with a considerably less salary, with a view to future political 
activities in India. I was by this time so used to all sorts of 
social adventures with the eminent inhabitants of all sorts of 
nations that I had no qualms whatever about receiving the 
Albanian Bishop, myself in the guise of an unwitting but 
appropriate candidate for the crown. 

Punctually at 1 1 a.m. next day the Bishop arrived. He was 
met at the front door (which looks across the stone esplanade 
away over the lake to the fountain of Eaux Vives and the 
Alps) by two resplendent Rajputs. I received him with my 
best bow, quick down and slow up, with a resounding click of 
the heels, and conducted him to a circle of stately chairs. 
After compliments and general conversation, I invited the 
Bishop as to whether he would take some refreshment. 

The Bishop would be delighted, and he combed his fine 
black beard with his fingers exactly as W. G. used to. 

Bhiniji, the Rajput servant who wns afterwards my gmi- 
liearer in India, and who at the moment looked enough of a 
prince himself, advanced carrying an enormous silver tray on 
'wliidi there was a powerful battery of decanters. Another 
servant, .Mohan, followed with another silver tray, charged 
with about two dozen wine-glasses and tumblers. The Bishop 
did not licsirare. fie would have Irish whiskey. I selected a 
decanter on faith, hoping it was not sherry, and began pouring 
the lif|iii(l into a minbler. 

It was whisky all rigtir. 

I suggested to the Bishop to say when. 

Tlie Bisliop did not say when until I had half filled a 
til niblet. 

Would lie have sodawvatcr or plain water? 

“ NoT said the Bishop. 
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So Bliiiiiji handed him the neat whisky on, a silver salver. 
The Bishop with his left hand pushed his grea:: blaek 
moustache conveniently upwards and tossed off the iif|iic:.vr in 
two gulps. I had never seen W. G. do this, but I couid not 
help thinking that he could have done it equally well. The 
magnificent physique shared by the Bishop with our own 
national hero made it appear a trifle to swallow half a tumble!- 
of whisky in two gulps. 

After that the Bishop and I conversed for ten minutes with 
mutual esteem. The Bishop subjected me to what I inter- 
preted as appreciative scrutiny. In short, nothing could 
have gone better. The more so as the Bishop rcfredied liini" 
seif again with another half-tumbler without turning a single 
shining jet-black hair. 

Then Ranji appeared in a jeisurely hurry of courteous ex- 
cuses, and, much delighted to have had the honour oE meeting 
His Lordship, I bowed myself out backwards, and went to 
wonder which of the many lines of procedure he was quite 
sure to have been turning over in his mind Ranji woiiki 
adopt. Beyond telling me that the Bishop was cjiiite favour- 
ably impressed with me, and that the matter was now under 
full consideration, Ranji never revealed to me what had 
occurred — except that the Bishop had enjoyed another half- 
tumbler. 

How long I remained as the first candidate in the field for 
the crown of Albania beyond the first fortnight I do not know. 
If I had really pressed Ranji to promote me, it is quite on the 
cards that I should have been King of Albania yesterday, if 
not to-day. Nor would Mussolini have disposed of: me as 
easily as he did of King Zog. Remember Corfu! 

After about a fortnight I couid see that the prospect either 
of losing my services or of having to find the 0,000 a year 
was beginning to weigh down the balance in Raiiji’s mind 
against my elevation. When he casually laid stress upon the 
inconvenience of having to live in a lonely castle on an island, 
and perhaps of a bullet in the ribs, I could see at once 
that his lively affection for me had decided him against the 
adventure. At any rate, for some reason or other the pro- 
posal gradually faded out, in the way that so many projects 
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fade out in Geneva — and in India. What remains true is that 
I v\'as a great deal nearer a crown than happens to the majority 
of people not born in the purple. 

The Albanian episode was altogether exceptional. For the 
most part, the actual w^ork on a delegation staff at Geneva 
kept one much less romantically employed from early morn- 
ing till late at night: how late one could never anticipate. One 
of l^anjitsinhp’s main ideas was to ensure that India and the 
Indians should have every possible chance of being understood 
and appreciated in the convenient circumstance of so many 
nations of the world being collected together in one place. 
Among other means to this end he gave a series of luncheons 
to all the representatives of the Press. I fathered this job olf 
on the Yuvraj of Limbdi, the clever and accomplished son of 
HJi. the Taklior Sahib. This young man was attached to our 
staff as Ranji's military secretary, but he was also a very good 
tennis player and not always to be found. He came to me 
with a reply from an American lady journalist named Miss 
Drexel, who, in answering the invitation to lunch, had written 
that she would much rather come to dinner. I suggested to 
the Jam Sahib that she should be invited to dinner, and put 
next to the Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador, who so 
rarely spoke. Raiiji agreed, and the alternative invitation was 
sent. Blit the lady came to the luncheon as well, and Raiiji 
would not let me put her next to the Baron at dinner. He put 
her next to me. 

The dinner was protracted, and at about 10.30 p.m. Miss 
Drexci asked me whether I thought His Highness would 
excuse her, as she had a date with an Egyptian prince at the 
KiirsaaL I wrote a note to Ranji on the back of a menu. 

He wrote back, Certainly. And kindly escort the lady 
there yourselfd’ The result was 'that I got back to the hotel at 
5 a.iTL next morniog. 

Oil the other luincl, the lady, who had succeeded in ex- 
cliarigiiig about a dozen words with Ranji, wrote two coliimns 
and a half of iiighly decorative literarure ahoiir him in an 
American newspaper. Where she got the information from— 
and most of it was pretty authentic (wiih enibcHishrnents)— 1 
catniot conceive; akhougli she had asked me a lot of questions 



during the dinner, she never gave me time to answer one o£ 
them, and talked all the time herself about every conceivable 
aspect of her impressions of Geneva. When we got to the 
Kursaal, though I found the Egyptian prince mdlm party, 
she immediately disappeared, and I never saw her again. 
None the less, the Egyptian prince entertained me all right 
and all night. Moreover, I won 50 francs off him in a bet that 
I would persuade the girl who went round dressed in a white 
Oriental costume distributing programmes to dance with me, 
which was rigidly against the rules. 

Another excursion of Ranjitsinhji’s in the direction of 
propaganda was the entertainment of members of the Secre- 
tariat. He succeeded in this way in making contact with the 
leading figures of all the departments — a considerable feat; 
and, what is more, the personnel of the Secretariat \ras well 
worth knowing. Twm of the most interesting were M. Avenoi, 
who was then the Assistant and is now the Secretary-General 
of the League, a quiet, adroit, and extraordinarily well-in- 
formed Frenchman; and the other Assistant Secretary-General, 
Dr. Nitobe, who was more nearly like a European than any 
other of my Japanese acquaintances, and a first-rate brain. 

At that time Philip Noel Baker, now an eminent M.P. on 
the Labour side, was an important official in the Secretariat, 
but he was afterwards seconded to act as private secretary to 
Lord Robert Cecil. He is probably the best intellectual who 
was also a champion athlete in the Olympic Games. One of 
the best milers ever turned out by Cambridge, lie was also 
highly distinguished in the Schools and a Fellow of his College, 

With Dame Rachel Crowdy we had a great deal to dO' out- 
side social amenities. She was head of the department of the 
Secretariat which dealt with the opium question, and our 
Delegation w^as up to its neck in this. Although the Govern- 
ment of India, years before, had made the export of opium 
illegal, the main result had been that other countries, 
especially Persia, acquired the reversion of the commerce 
while India lost the revenue. Nevertheless, India tvas supposed 
to be the prime source of dope. The United States, although 
not a member of the League, sent a special deputation to take 
part in the opium discussions. We had a great job to persuade 
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the Americans, especially the lady deputy, that India was not 
engaged in a colossal drug traffic. 

.Ranjitslnhji, iiowever, produced figures to prove that much 
riioie opium was consumed per head in the United States than 
in India, and that none of it came from India. He also dis- 
covered that Switzerland contained several very large dis- 
tributors of deleterious drugs, and this much shocked the 
Swiss Delegates. 

There were interminable disputes and recriminations on the 
opium, question. The main fact that emerged was that the 
greatest distributor of deleterious drugs was Japan. Much of 
the diliicuity of international control was caused by the system 
of traiishipment in Japanese ports. It appeared that in one 
year alone enough cocaine was shipped from Japanese ports 
to China to provide four injections for each of its 400,000,000 
inhabitants. 

Dame Rachel Crowdy assisted at the Opium Committee 
with elegant ability. She and her several women assistants had 
to deal with a tangled question. The Indian opium expert 
remarked that after much experience of intrigue in India 
he found at Geneva that he had yet a thing or two to 
learn. 

It may be of interest to remark that the main deleterious 
use of opium consists in smoking it, and that there is a neg- 
ligible amount of opium smoking in India, Opium is largely 
used in India as a veterinary medicine; and with regard to this 
use, it may be mentioned that the number of cattle in India 
'alone is about i8o millions. The practice of eating opium in 
small quantities may fairly be said to correspond with the 
Western liabit of drinking tea or beer. At one time a small 
ration of opium, with medical approval, was served out to the 
^ sepoys ill the Indian Army, because it was found that it 
increased their stamina on the march, or at any rate for a 
special dlort. The country postmen in India, who often walk 
great distances, eat opium to enhance their endurance. 

It was in connection with the opium question that Lord 
Gild ills ford, the chief Delegate of India in 1923, was described 
iii one of ilic Genevese newspapers as a Hindu. He happened 
lo make ti, speech in the Assembly, which he opened by saying 
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that he had come to Geneva sceptical of the value of tlic 
League, but a fortnight's acquaintance of its working *'liacl 
made him hope that his scepticism was unwarranted.’'' 

Ratijitsinhji made a much better speech on tlic subject, 
which he opened by saying that evidenrly Lorri Chchmfitrd 
had suffered a double conversion. Ranjitsinhji much objected 
to popular misconceptions about India and opium. It seeoicd 
to him, he said, that people entertained a sweeping and easv 
belief that every Indian grows opium and every Chinamari 
smokes it. lie pointed out that a large propurtuon ot' iupiiun 
grown, thougli used in modern medical practice, was credired 
to the abuse of opium, and besides, opium lias always been 
used in India as a home-made medicine, just as various herbs 
and simples are even now used by the Western nations. 
Another point of his was that, though the l<3sa of revenue lo 
the Government of India of /'qo, 000,000 in the previous leii 
years might be cited as a considerable sacriiicc, even intcliigeiil 
opinion overlooked the fact that the loss to the producers was 
not /40, 000, ,000 but / 1 20,000,000 in that time. 

Ranjitsinhji reckoned that the consumption of opium by 
human beings in India amounted to about one-third of a lump 
of sugar per head per annum; and it is worth noting that an 
Indian postman on the march would need a weekly dose of 
opium the size of a coffee-bean to keep him up to his arduous 
work. Another argument of his was that, whereas in Europe, 
a cold region, something in the nature of a stimukuit is neces- 
sary, in, India, where it is very hot, a sedativ'e Is required. He 
spent hours trying to convince the American lady representa- 
tive that eating opium was different from smoking it. The 
lady, an ardent disciple of uplift, retorted that it was just as 
bad to chew tobacco as to smoke it. She also annoyed Raiijit- 
sinliji by incl tiding him under the term “you natives.’” 

There were several women acting as Delegates to tlie , Assem- 
bly, blit they did not figure so effectively in tlie work of the 
League as the women in the Secretariat. Much the best 
speaker among the lady Delegatc.s was Helene Vacare.sco of 
Rumania, who, indeed, had she wished, might in years gone 
by have been Queen of Rumania,. She had a reputation as a 
poetess, and there was no doubt about her gift of choice 
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phrases. She had been very beautiful as a young girl, but her 
charms bad matured and, if one may say so, had broadened. 
She was still, as to stature, quite petite. Whenever there was 
a mixed dinner at the Delegations there seemed to be a con- 
spiracy that Ranjitsinhji should take her in. He maintained 
that she was the most interesting w-omaii in Geneva, She 
arranged, on behalf of the Rumanian .Delegation by far the 
most bTillian.t banquet and ball given at Geneva in the three 
years I was there. She imported musicians from the remote 
corners of .Europe, including Paris. Probably she tvas easily 
the most experienced political lady at Geneva, but she suc- 
ceeded in never figuring as a politician. She tvas without any 
taint of the woman Member of Parliament. 

Another lady of note, who, how''ever, had nothing to do 
with League work, was Mrs. Wellington Koo, the wife of the 
Ambassador and Foreign Secretary of China. Wellington Koo 
had been educated at an American University, and spoke per- 
fect English with an American accent; but in spite of those 
two disal'iiiities ,his speeches in the Assembly were as siiccess- 
fu..l as they were clever. Mrs. Wellington Koo was the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy Chinese merchant and proprietor in Java, and 
was the besf-dressed woman in Geneva, It was said, with what 
truth I do not know, that she always made her own hats. 
These wc,re as successful as her husband’s speeches, and as 
clever. She was very attractive, and never interfered in politics. 

What with tlie multitudinous staff of Japan, the princely 
hospitality of Ind.ia,and the social ability of China, the Eastern 
De, legations figured well at Geneva. The Siamese Delegation, 
though it die, I not project itself at all pron.iineiitly into the 
liiirly-burty of the Assembly and Committees, achieved wide 
popularity. Their chief Delegate, Prince Charoon, was the 
Sia,niese Ambassador in Paris, But perhaps the best known of 
the Siamese was a secretary on the Staff whose name was 
Stephanie, and w'lio was the daughter of lI.E. Piiija Bibadli 
Koslia, tlieir representative in Rome. She was about the size of 
a large doll, spoke goodness knows liow nnuiy languages, more 
or less ran the Secretariat of Siam, wore the neatest black silk 
stocki,n.gs imaginable on the neatest of legs, dro'\''e an enor- 
mous racing car, and used to dance the tango tvitli an A.D.C. 
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on the staff of an Italian Miiirarv Adviser, only an inch or 
two taller than herself, to iinstinicd ap|)lriuse. Wl-en fl;ese two 
were dancing, everycme else sroppctl and. looked on, I sfiou'ld 
myself rank her as the wittiest tongue of those days in (hviicva.. 
Such arc some of the Itighliglirs of tins international 33Wer» 
iiide of my life. 

If a grandcliild ever asks me what I did aff,e.r rlie ClrctU' 

(f mean the 1914 Great War), I .shall tell him t jKil’ \ 
a speech which turned Mussolini out of Gtrfu and rm,i pnenh 
iiently in the race for the Kingsliip of Alhiania, 
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CHAPTER XV 


INDIA OF THE PRINCES 

E xtremes meet; m the sense that one leads to another. 
For me, the path from Geneva, with its European and 
democratic preoccupations, led to India, Rajputana, and 
the world of the Indian Princes. And this is what I have to 
say about India. 

After I Iiad worked with him as his assistant and as a sub- 
stitute Delegate on the Delegation of India at the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in ipao, Ranjitsinhji wanted me to 
continue as one of his Secretarial and Political Assistants, both 
ill the government of his own State and also and particularly 
in his work connected with the Chamber of Princes. Pie was 
on the Standing Committee, and was one of the most able and 
en e rge ti c mem bers. 

Pie believed that a right settlement of the constitutional 
questions in India, including the relations between the Indian 
States and the British Government, was of supreme import- 
ance to the British Empire, Pie himself was immediately con- 
cerned with the second of these matters. He knew, too, that 
in parliamentary circles in England, and even in governmental 
circles in India, the influence of the Indian Princes in im- 
portant parts of British India was not appreciated. For 
instance, many thousands of the leading Indian merchants 
arifd fliianciers in Bombay were actually subjects of his own 
State, and similarly a large number of the rich and influential 
Marwari oicrdiants and bankers in Calcutta were subjects of 
His fiigluicss the Maharajah of Bikaner. When the Prince of 
Wales visited India in the cold weather of 1922 I myself saw 
Ranjitsinliji exercise his influence effectively in dissuading the 
leaders of the Congress Party from the projected demonstra- 
tion in the shape of a hartal, or public strike, in Bombay. 

The position of the Indian States was never well understood. 
The majority of people here at home used to look upon the 
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whole oi: IihIei as i-ick^nging lo Engla,ri(i.” I'hc 
between BritLsb India and iiulian India, was aiif! stiil is ejaite 
vague. More tlian, one-rdiirci cd’ Indi;i rcrrhoriaHv, inclucfir^g 
about a quarter of the population, lias never " liebiiged 
England” at all, nor been governed by ilie Bridsii Govern- 
ment. Its people arc not sulqects of the Kiiig-Eiriperor, but 
of tlie rulers of the Indian Stares. There is a tvpe oI’ old iisdiafi 
Civil Servant wlio writes to the papers hmpa. Chelteniunii and 
would have you believe liiac the rulers of the Iiiciian Suites 
rule “under die advice of a Britinli Resident.” Trie suueesiJon 
is that the ruler docs nor really rule. This is ijinte niisleadiiig, 
except ill the occasional instance (A a weak or quire youihl’ul 
Prince. 

The relations between the British Governuicni and tiic 
principal Indian States are haseai upon I’rearics. 'ITiC gist of; 
the Treaties between the principal States and the Crovivn, 
is that the States are internally independent and sovereign, 
but their external relations are vested by agreeniciu in 
the British Government. Nearly all the priiici|:):il States 
made their Treaties with the old East India Gornpany; so 
the agreements ivcrc originally draivn up betwctii one in- 
dependent territorial power and another, liowever tniicli 
greater the one power was than the other. Then came the 
Mutiny, In tlie Mutiny our power in India was saved liy the 
loyalty of the Indian States. Tlien the British rule in India 
was transferred from the Company to the Crown, Queen 
Victoria assumed the title of Empress of India, and her Coveni- 
ment was declared to be paramount lire character of the 
Treaties, in spite of the fact that there was an Imperial dedara- 
tioii that they remained sacrosanct, became coloured by tlie 
new status assumed by the British Govcrninciit and implicitly 
accepted by all the Princes. Nevertheless, formally, thcTrcaiy 
position remained the same. All the major Indian Slates :re“ 
tained their Internal sovereignty, and their peoples were the 
subjects not of the British sovereign but of their own ruler. 

By 1920, wiien I first visited India, a new situation had fob 
lowed the Reformed Constitution introduced when Mr. Edwin 
Montagu was Secretary of State. This set up pa:rtial represen- 
tative government in the Provinces of British India, with the 
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proiiiise of further concessions in the direction of responsible 
government at the end of ten years. This brought the Indian 
States face to face with the possibility that at no distant date 
the Government of India would be some species of representa- 
tive Home Rule, ivith the further possibility that their rela- 
tions would be not with the Crown but with some sort of 
Indian Elected Government in India. It was agreed among 
constitutional lawyers that the Crown could not without con- 
sent of the other party divest itself of its Treaty obligations to 
the Indian States, and that these could not be transferred to 
an Indian Home Rule Government; but the Indian Princes 
were much exercised in their minds, because their status and 
intcniai sovereignty depended entirely upon their Treaty 
position. 

This was a clear issue, and the Princes had every right to 
believe that their claims would be respected; but they also 
knew very well that in the complicated turmoil of establishing 
any sort of reform in British India, their own position might 
be left doubtful and susceptible of severe encroachment in the 
future by a Government in the hands of the Indians of British 
India. 

But there was another and more immediate matter for 
anxiety. During the period of over half a century since the 
Crown had assumed paramo untcy in India, there had gradually 
grown up in the relations between the British Government 
and the States a vast body of precedent — various interpreta- 
tions of rights which were summarised under the title of 
Political Practice. The task of administering the Government 
of India partly by the central Government and partly by the 
provincial Governments often resulted in a clash of interests 
between the paramount power and the individual Indian 
States. It must be remembered, too, that there are over a 
hundred first-class Indian States, as well as several hundreds 
of secondary importance, and that such great States as 
Hyderabad, Jodhpur, and Kashmir are comparable in size 
with European countries. 

Gradually, in all sorts of ways, the Indian States had seen 
their Treaty rights eroded. On the one hand, every new 
Viceroy and every Royal visitor to India made a point of 
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piiblichr declaring that the Treaties, iTif'h rl“;e Indian Sn,iteH 
were inviolate and hot liic great niachine of tiie 

Government departments pushed forward I'dans and })o]icies 
with the most benevoleni: iotentioB, on thie gerierai prin- 
ciple that an Indian Stare, Iimvcver inviolable irs I'Vearv 
iriight be, most not olistruct the work of the Government of 
India. It is easy to sec that over some nucsdmi of a raliriay, 
or customs, or coinage, or port rigins. iiiteiv'U the 
siTUiiler power might he diverge,nt from rliar, cd‘ tlic irnpe:ritd 
Go'V'ernriieiit. 

So an Indian Prince often found tltat in some rr^ I’lini ini*- 
portaiit respect his inviola!)Ie Treatv was in practice n^ouired 
to remove itself conveniently in order not to he violated. In 
short, what the Indian Princes said. \v;is that ihjhtica! Practice 
siipcriiiiposed upon their Treaties had severely encniaclseil 
upon their full Treaty rights. 

This general aspect of the matter had <!cvelopefl in tine case 
of a number of important States into partiniLir griev- 
ances. Many of the States held that the Government of India 
had subjected them to injustice, and liad forced them to 
forgo important rights, llms, in addition tti tlie ('{jmirioii 
anxieties entertained by the Princes, almost every one of them 
felt he was suffering from some wrong t.hat oiiglit to be put 
right. Many of the grievances of individual -States dated hiack 
for years. From necessity in earlier times, Ijcfore tiic terri- 
torial power of the British in India had been tlioroiighly estali- 
hslied, the policy of the British Government was based on the 
principle of divide and rule;” Further, as by the Treaties all 
external relations were vested in the Government, the Indian 
States were precluded from making common cause with one 
another or even from negotiating with one another on any 
common interest. Each State was required to make individual 
representation to the Government of India, and tvlten the 
tnatter was one of dispute between the Government and tlie 
State, the peculiar position was that the comparatively power- 
less State w^as addressing itself as plaintiff to an all-powerful 
Goveramenr, which was also the judge, and in extreme cases 
not only the judge, but the executioner. 

There was one point in particular whidi often led to diffh 
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ciilty. One of the great departments of the Government of 
India, say the Puliiic Works or Railway and Telegraph De- 
partment, being required to push through an important work, 
was concerned only with doing its job. It was not concerned 
Treaty rights and political relations, wdiich. belonged to 
tlie Political Department, So the one Department might do 
sometiiing to which a State objected, and meet the representa- 
tions of: ti'ic State by saying thrd the Department knew noth- 
ing al)out that, and must refer the State to the Political De- 
|)aririicii£. 

However benevolent and fair the intentions of the Govern- 
ment of India, there was always the difficulty that the para- 
mount power envisaged a particular case as involving the 
cstabiislinieiit of a precedent. On the other hand, in the eyes 
of the Prince, this question of precedent was always a con- 
siderabie grievance, because often a governmental decision in 
the case of a small, backward, and out-of-the-way State was 
afterwards produced to colour a decision in the case of a major 
State of entirely different character. For instance, something 
that had been done in the case of a minor hill State in Assam, 
the size of Riitiandsliire, might be cited as a precedent in the 
case of Hyderabad, a State the size of Italy. 

In theory tb,e paramount power fully accepted the treaty 
position and the internal sovereignty of the major States, but 
with the proviso that the whole situation was subject to the 
obligation of the paramount power to preserve order and good 
government throughout the whole of India. This led to con- 
siderable interference in the internal affairs of States, as the 
Government would say, with the most benevolent intentions 
and in the interest of the States themselves. Granted that the 
Government was much more often right than wrong in wffiat 
it did, this was no consolation to a State which in a matter of 
dispute happened to think that it had not received just treat- 
ment in accordance with its treaty. 

A curious difficulty in which a discontented Prince was 
placed was that the Viceroy and Governor-General himself 
held the political portfolio in the Government of India, The 
case of the State vrauld be presented to the Political Depart- 
ment and dealt with by the Political Secretary, but if the 
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Priilce himself went to sec trie Department he often found 
liimseif dealing with the Viceroy, :uid tlte Vircrov would tfseii 
figuxe, not as the repre?icntative of the Political I)cpartincru:, 
but as the representative of the Kliig-Emperor, So the Prince 
found liimseif dealing, k were, with the King-Emperor 
himself, to whom he owed persoEio! fcaliy and alicgirince. 

On the other side, the Govemiiicm of [nilia wa.^ r>!'cHcn,tcfJ 

i 

with the diiiiciihy that the State G rare m men rs were corn 
ducted by iiidividoai rulers of varying ("apriciev ruid charader. 
It can easily he seen that over a period of years in a buh- 
continent the size of Europe, with liundrcds oi' India, n Slates 
of varying imporraiice, not to meniioii \-aria:ions in the 
character of their treaties and rulers, ilierc was an a€t:unns!a- 
tion of grievanres. 

Leading cases between the Goveniuient of .India aaci tJie 
Indian States arc nor easy to expound liridly. One may, 
however, put one or two typical cases as tliey present them- 
selves to the latter. Perhaps tlie most notalilc, tewing; to its 
magnitude, is the case of the Nizam of Hyderabad in the 
matter of the Berars. 

The Berars are two large tracts of country .more or less in 
the central iii,riterlaii<i of the Mahratta country \o tlie riortli- 
west of Hyderabad, The Nizam of the time w’as our principal 
ally in our wars in Southern India, first o.[ all against the 
formidable Hyder Ali of Mysore, and afterwards against the 
Mahratta power of the Pcsliwas. It was the defeat of tite 
Mahrattas, whose confederacy covered the coririrry of tlie 
Western Ghats inland of Bombay and parts of Cerii,ral India, 
that finally gave ns our imdisputcd territorial doniiiiancc in 
India, 

As a reward for his adherence the Nizam was given the 
Berars in the carve-up of the Mysore and Mahratta territ'orics. 
Now it happened that in earlier days, when French infiiicnce 
had been strong in Hyderabad, the Nizaiii was fortilieil l)y a 
French contingent under the command of the famous soldier 
Biissy, When the French opposition in Souihcrii India was 
dissipated and we became dominant, it was thought well 
between us and the Nizam — though whether the Niza.iii had 
the thought or whether we had it is not quite c.'lear— tliat the 
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Hyderabad coiitin,gent should be under the control of British 
olficers. In any case, the Nizam, as a weaker ally, could not 
well refuse internal assistance from us. The Nizam, of 
course, had to pay for the contingent, and the scale of pay for 
our officers rvas princely. The cost of the contingent was 
heavy, and the Nizam got behind-hand with his payments. 
So wc took over the Berars, administered them, and collected 
the revenue, which, otving partly to our excellent administra- 
tion, but largely to the more peaceful and settled times, in- 
creased beyond expectations. The agreement was that we 
should hand over to the Nizam any surplus of revenue above 
the debt. 

The Nizam, as soon as possible, began to represent to us 
that his liabilities had been liquidated many times over, and 
could the pledged area be returned to him? He did not 
receive a very immediate answer, hut when it did come it 
amounted to a representation that there would be consider- 
able difficulty in handing back to native rule a large district 
now accustomed to the beneficent administration of the Raj. 
Thus after pigeon-holing we demurred, and the Nizam said, 
well, at any rate, could he have the surplus? 

The divergence in the course of lengthy correspondence 
over the years became greater and greater. Nizam succeeded 
Nizam, but without success. Finally, when Lord Curzon was 
Viceroy, the matter presented itself to his Government as 
requiring effective treatment. Lord Curzon invited the Nizam 
to 'meet him for a private discussion. The Nizam of the time 
had to cO'iiie alone, without the assistance of his Prime 
Minister. 

The result of the discussion was that he was persuaded 
voluntarily to sign in our favour a perpetual lease of the 
Berars—about the worst voluntary bargain in the history of 
India. The subsequent development was that the next Nizam, 
when an opportunity occurred (and it occurred in particular 
'when tl'ie whole question of the Indian States came up in 
modem form in 1920), ver}^ respectfully represented that this 
lease had not been voluntarily signed, but had been un- 
'warraritably and forcibly imposed on his predecessor. The 
final decision up to date, given by the late Lord Birkenhead, 
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amounted to telling the Nizam that the lease had 'been signecl, 
and that the matter could not be reopened. 

The Nizam who voluntarily signed the perpetual lease ciici 
not feel as voluntary when he returned home ,1 lyclcralKid 
as he did -wlien he went to call on Lord Curzori. It was 
reported to him by a Minister that another Minister had said 
something sarcastic about the part the Nizam, had played in 
this voluntary transaction. The Nizam sent for t.lic dissatidictl 
Minister, w’-ho admitted his criticism and tried m vain ic,) ex- 
plain it away. The Nizam called for his guaiais and Ixid him 
lashed to a charpoy, a sort of low stretcher-bccl. "He tlieri sent 
for a riding-whip and thrashed the air his vi(,:ti,!ri, 

enquiring the while, ‘'Now, Minister, can you prevent rne 
from beating you?” 

The Minister kept on saying, “Please, your Itxalted High- 
ness, no.” 

“ Ha 1 ” said the Nizam. “ Now you knotv what is nieant by 
voluntarily signing a perpetual lease at the request of Lord 
Curzon. Go home and be a wiser man. You are not deposed.” 

Another case, not quite so dramatic, was one which co,n* 
cerned Ranjitsinhji. His State of Nawanagar lies on the nortli 
coast of the bowl-shaped peninsula of Kathiawar, about two 
hundred miles north of Bombay. Within easy reach of his 
capital are the ports of Rozi and Bedi, easily connected with 
the railw^ay running eastward through Kathiawar and with 
the railways leading into Rajputana, thus also with one of the 
main broad-gauge systems of India. There was no treaty limit- 
ing Ranjitsinhji’s internal sovereignty. There was no formal 
restriction on the use of his ports, but indirectly he was 
balked of their value. 

Ranjitsinhji, when he became ruler of his State, set about 
developing its resources. He succeeded within a very few years 
in improving and extending the standard of agriculture by a 
hundred per cent. Among other things, he was much impeded 
by not being allowed by the British Government to build a 
railway connecting his capital with other parts of Kathiaw^ar; 
the years of delay between the time of projection and the 
completion of the railway about trebled its cost to the State. 

Ranjitsinhji was naturally very much annoyed. He said the 
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British Government professed to encourage Indian States to 
develop their agriculture and commerce; but what was the 
good if a State was not allowed to develop transport for its 
products? However, as soon as the railway was finished, after 
some ten years' delay, the question of export and import by 
sea became even more important. It was impossible to develop 
the port without freedom to impose reasonable port dues and 
Customs duties. He was allowed to exercise such rights pro- 
vided that he did not charge less than the British schedule at 
Bombay, and for some time all went well. But when the trade 
through Bedi increased, the Government, after offering him 
a somewhat inadequate compensation, imposed a second 
Customs line where the railway from his port entered British 
India. This annoyed Ranji, who had from the first foreseen 
that something of the kind might happen, and had en- 
deavoured to provide against it by getting an assurance from 
the Government. But the terms of the assurance were not 
clear, and the Government denied that the assurance meant 
what Ranji said it did. He could always be pinched if the 
Bombay Government withdrew his liberty of transhipment 
from ocean-going ships to coasting-ships in Bombay. His 
claim amounted to this: that the ports belonged to his 
State, which was internally a sovereign Stare, and he and his 
State ought to have untrammelled use of them. Government, 
on the other hand, said that his trade was no good without the 
liinteriand of their territory, and that he ought not to expect 
too much profit. 

Naturally, the Bombay authorities preferred that all goods 
Cor Kathia^var should be landed there and pay Customs 
duty there, and that the railway connecting Bombay with that 
part of India which could be served by Ranjitsmhji's ports 
should enjoy the freightage, not only to other parts of India, 
but to Kathiawar itself. The difference of revenue to the 
Nawaiiagar State amounted to a very large sum per annum. 
Raiijitsinl'iji's argument was that his State ought not to be 
deprived of an inherent geographical advantage. 

All sorts of reasons were produced by Bombay against this; 
among others, the necessity of controlling the importation of 
seditious iiterature. 
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Raiijitsinhji said he did not want to import pamphlets; iic 
wanted to import perambulators and iinibrellaH. 

For over twenty years the dispute continued, and Rraijit” 
siiihji was not allowed his full port rigliis iimii al)uiit 19:^0, 
wdien, through the situation created by trie new coiisiiiunuiird 
importance of the States, he was al)!c to get tiic dispute trans- 
ferred to an arbitral tribunal in England, wldicii cicEded — to 
the unconcealed dismay oi; Government — that his da, inis were 
completely legal and just. Unfortunately, tins luiig-prjsipcriicd 
success was not achieved until a few montiis after his (j,eaf:h. 
Ilis successor was induced not to take full adia,ntrige cfi' the 
victory, and compensation tvas never fully made. Raiij:t:dnhji 
had. proved himself a highly competent ruler and w;ih dee|,)ly 
admired and beloved by his subjects, liis life was sadly eni- 
bittered by what he regarded as the injustice iTillictecl 011 his 
State by the Government, 

Another sort of story concerns the depositio.n of the fare 
Maharajah Holkar of Indore. Indore is a rich Jvlahraita State 
in Central India. The ruler is a descendant of one of the great 
generals of the Mahratta confederacy. 

It happened that the late Maharajah, in addition to 1 ‘jis 
Ranis, had, as is permissible by Hindu custom, several mor- 
ganatic wives. Among these was a Moharnmetlaii ]a(,!y named 
Muintaz Begum, who had once been a dancing girl in .Laliore, 
but had transferred her art to Indore. It siiuiild be unc.lcr- 
stood that a Mohammedan wife cannot be tiie Rani of a 
Hindu Maharajah, but she has a properly regii.laf;ed position. 

After .Mumtaz Begum had been in Indore for several years 
her relatives in the Punjab se,iit her surreptitious advice to the 
effect that she was now rich and enjoyed a lot of jewels 
because the Maharajah was still fond of her; l}iit tlic time 
might soon come when the Maharajah would not be equally 
fond of her. Now was her chance. 

Mumtaz thought so too. She succeeded just in cscafiiiig 
across the border into British India, Directly her absence was 
discovered the Maharajah sent some trusted men to catch her 
along the railway, and he said something to tlie effect of 
''Wlio will catch me this turbulent woman?'' A female 
Thomas a Becket. 
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The emissaries, having missed the lady at the frontier, took 
it upon themseh'CS to follow Mumtaz down to Bombay. Very 
soon after her arrival there Mumtaz took up with a rich 
merchant. The emissaries from Indore had been keeping their 
eye upon her. The lady’s behaviour, apart from other aspects, 
was a gross and flagrant insult to their master. As one might 
say, she had spat upon his beard in public, except that ITolkar 
did not wear a beard. 

The Maharajah wrote to the Governor of Bombay, request- 
ing him to return Mumtaz to Indore. The Governor was 
unable to do this, for she was on British territory. 

The Maharajah then wrote to the Governor, asking whether, 
if he could not return the lady, he would return the large 
quantity of valuable jewels the lady had taken away. For as 
the lady, by Flis Excellency’s decision, did not belong to the 
Maharajah, undoubtedly the jewels did. 

The Governor replied with great courtesy that there was no • 
evidence that the jewels were not a free gift to the lady. 

The sequel was that the Indore men took upon themselves 
to waylay Mumtaz when she was out driving with the 
merchant, and tried to kidnap her. Two young British officers 
who happened to come on the scene rushed in with golf clubs, 
and in the fracas the merchant w^as fatally stabbed and the 
face of Mumtaz severely slashed. The assailants escaped, but 
were afterwards arrested and hanged. 

There was no evidence that the Maharajah had given any 
instructions beyond that the lady should be captured inside 
his own State. There wns a strong presumption that anything 
his men did in Bombay they did on their own judgment and 
in an excess of loyalty to their master. 

Blit feeling in Bombay ran high, especially among the rich 
and influential merchants. Obviously it was extremely im- 
probable that a clever man like Holkar would be so foolish 
as to instruct his servants to do anything flagrantly illegal 
ill British India. But there was a sense in which the Maha- 
rajah could be held responsible for anything done by his 
servants. 

Whatever tlie actual truth, the Maharajah preferred to 
abdicate rather than to undergo the indignity of a public 
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enquiry. The story i$ that wlien he Ml hidhi froiii Kar:iciu 
he went on board ship in a batlndiair which eofifaincd, in 
addition to iiis Highness, many bugs of ciuniond'C hxcepr 
for the last item, the above account of the atluir is the cu'sc 
ciiiTcnt in Indian India. 

Fliis Maharajah Holkar of Indore wa> nor *hc iiiui ;Uilcr of 
that Stale to lose his throne. Hie indore ruling faniily iui.s a 
sardonic wit. A former Maharajah, being mia rmn'^iyed 
with the merchants of his capita], wdiu reused m piiy their 
proper taxes and were otherwise iruTilesoine. rruuie a piKilh: 
exhibition of some of the more rccaicitruni leaders i^y iauTiess- 
iiig them to a State carnage rmd rindhrig ti'icm dra.w rfaii 
round the streets of liis capital, in a similar vein, ifd'- Maliro 
rajah himself was recalcitrant lo ilie tulvice of iru! Ih-ihisli 
Government, so he was deposed in Lcu'd Cnrzonh tirnc. He 
was living in Bombay on a liberal allowance w'sicn I.ord 
Ciirzon himself was obliged to resign his Vicerovship after bis 
differences with Lord Kitchener. When Lord Curzoii was on 
die eve of leaving India via Bombay, the Maharajah sent him 
a telegram saying, “Your late Excellency, now we are both 
deposed may we not meet as friendts and fef low-sufferers?''' 

Picpiant stories always olitain a wider currency tbirn serious 
history, but they are rarely representarive. This slicriiid be 
recognised here in England, where there is a prciiy general 
ignorance about the character of the Indian States, and a coni* 
plete misconception about what kind of men tlic Indian 
Princes are. A Maharajali or Rajah is often referred to 
as “ an Eastern potentate^ the term implying a vague biack* 

ground of the Arabian Nights, Moreover, if any Indian- say 

a Risaldar of an Indian Regiment — appears in Indian dress in 
London, near Buckinghani Palace, one might easily hear the 
remark, “There goes a RajaliT Among tiie liundreds of 
rulers of Indian States of all sorts and sizes, there are no 
doubt some who from a European point of view are “ Eastern 
potentates'’ in the ancient sense. But the rulers of: tlic iin- 
poitant States can be of first-rate ability, capa'blc of liokliiig 
their own with European statesmen, both] in personal att.ain- 
inent and in mental calibre. It would have been easy at any 
time to pick out half a dozen or more who, had they not 
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been rulers of Indian States, could have sustained with credit 
the position of Cabinet Minister in England or of Governor 
Oi a Dominion. 

The common practice here in London of dismissing the 
riiicr of an Indian State with some such phrase as “ Oh, he's 
a Rajah/' is as mistaken as it is misleading. Even more mis- 
taken and misleading is the idea that because the rule of an 
Indian State is in form autocratic, the ruler, as the individual 
embodiment of the Government, is irresponsible. 

Individual rulership is the form of government that con- 
forms to the indigenous social and religious fabric of India. 
Hindu kingship is surrounded with all sorts of restraints and 
obligations of tradition and religion as binding as the restraints 
and obligations of a constitutional monarchy. A ruler may 
be incompetent and rule badly, but the consequences will cer- 
tainly be visited internally in the State, if not upon him, upon 
iiis successors. 

We must remember, too, that even in British India our own 
Governnient tvas in form autocratic, after the type of the 
Roman Empire and in continuation of the imperial system of 
the Moguls. Yet throughout our rule succeeded in estab- 
lishing the enormous blessing of the Pax Britannica in a vast 
country which for a thousand years had been afflicted with 
the successive calamities of invasion and internal war. We 
increased the prosperity and well-being of the population 
beyond all recognition, by public works such as roads, rail- 
ways, and irrigation, as well as by excellent administration. 
The paradox is that although there was always a considerable 
body of feeling in India against the alien rule of the British, 
it was not the Indians themselves who asked for representa- 
tive governnient and the forms of democracy. We ourselves 
put the idea into their heads : and this in a peculiar way. The 
supreme authority over the autocratic government in India 
was the British Parliament, and our statesmen and publicists 
at home were always laying stress upon the principle that our 
rule ill Intiia was intended to be for the good of the Indians, 
and that we were educating the Indians for the day when they 
would be able to rule themselves. 

Wliat the Indians were really asking for was that they 
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should be given back their “face/’ and not he treated e.n 
inferior people. This was the only widespread “ pditus!! idT- 
iiig in India, and at bottom it was siKial and not [loTui; alT 
Although much has been made of India rioi being a r^'idon 
but a congeries of races, creeds and castes, iCicre wu'- in a, cer- 
tain sense a uiiited national feehne" in India inerdnsr aheri luk. 
But the truth is, democratic institutions wurb'd inive marie no 
appeal to Indian sentiment liad not we (H,no.cive> prcxjuicdi 
them ill the light of a future ideal, so' :har tbev^ beco'iie 
India a symbol of a retuni of soda! and p(.dhical sc;{'“rcg';tc(‘U 
It may he said that the gradual educ'ati«)n tk tiie liidbiu nfhui 
towards political institiitions on tlie We>reim pattern was tile 
only way to prepare India to rale licrself, iiiit the idea t. lia? 
the Indians have all along been crying; out for pcilititid eman- 
cipation on Western lines is quite mistaken. 

It is also worth bearing in mind that out of the tlirce !iiin- 
died and fifty million people of India, nearly riirec inirulred 
millions live in the villages, each of whicli is from ten to 
fifty miles from anywhere else; and that in a sul's-ccmtinent 
the size of Europe, the cities can !)e numbered almost on tlie 
fingers of two hands. The result is that whereas the cities form 
a minor part of India, tltey arc the only pait rhaf. makes 
any noise. No doubt by now a good deal of I'loliticaJ-inindccl- 
ness has spread about among the villages of the more po|mloii:> 
regions, for instance in Bengal and the valley of the Ganges 
and in the Punjab. But even In 19-20, anyone who took ilie 
trouble to busy liimself about an Indian village found the 
villagers entirely concerned, as from time iiuinernc,!rial, witli 
their small local affairs, with their crops, and wirii the water- 
supply; their only interest and anxiety as to ri'W- form of 
government being limited to its appearance in tlic person of 
the tax-collector. There is no better instance of complete local 
self-government than an Indian village under its dccicd coun- 
cil of five and headman, the patel Provided that the local 
moneylender is not on its back, an Indian village is remark- 
ably free from interference. 

Generalities about tlie huge and diverse world of India are 
bound to be incomplete. One might as wdl talk wholesale 
about Europe. Nevertheless, India is nor just a i>igger arid 
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more easterly England, inhabited by innumerable trade- 
unionists and working men who are brown instead of white. 

There were two main sources of agitation for Reform. On 
the one hand, the politically minded intelligentsia of the 
towns, backed up by a quantity of Westernised applicants for 
careers which did not exist, avidly seized our flag of democracy 
and waved it in our faces. On the other hand, the Indian mer- 
clianls and financiers, together with a few industrialists, backed 
up the cry for some sort of Home Rule, chiefly because they 
regarded our authoritarian Government as a ring-fence pro- 
tecting English trade, finance, and industry. When an Indian 
commercialist complained hotly that British trade and finance 
were exploiting India under the protection of the British 
Government, what he meant was that he would very much 
like the liberty to do the same without interference. 

In sum, political agitation in India for “ swaraj,” or Home 
Rule, did not in the least mean that the Indians wanted re- 
sponsible government of our home breed. What they really 
wanted was no Government at all that interfered with their 
own interests and activities, and yet at the same time some 
Government that ensured justice and good administration. 

In the long run, however, political agitation took the form 
of a demand that we should give India what we had promised; 
and we had promised India not the form of government 
native to India, but the form which we had adopted as best 
for ourselves. The result in the end was the immensely com- 
plicated political situation which even now is not finally solved 
by Federation. 

The Indian Princes and their States were nominally outside 
the political operations of British India. But they could not 
be left out of the picture, since geographically and racially the 
States could not be separated from the rest of India. For one 
thing, most of the fighting races of India either inhabit the 
Indian States or are very closely connected with them and, so 
to speak, look towards them. A considerable part of the 
strength of the Indian Army is drawn from this source — for 
instance, the Rajput, Sikh, and Jat regiments. Moreover, as 
previously mentioned, many of the subjects of Indian States 
go to the large towns in British India to pursue their avoca- 
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tions ifi trade and finance, while coiniiiidn^; ir> rccrard the 
States they come froni as thcii home. 

About {he rime triat I joinci;! up wirls Raihiodnrm in his 
political affairs, the Chamber of Princes Iok] recenhy l)een 
instituted in consequence of the rin ommendnursns of the 
Mootagii-Cheiiiisford Report, ihe result of Mr. Eiivhn hfnii- 
ragiis visit to India as Secretary of State iti Ujio. wlmc Lonl 
Chcliiisford was Viceroy, Wlieii Sir. hfoniagu wj-ni to India 
for the purpose of crffiaboraiing uiih t!;e hKlian Covenirnent 
in discovering ihc best means of impleineniing \ be prendses 
for constiiuticuial reform made during ine Wttiv t,r;e fitdiriii 
Princes suddenly discovered hnat, alihicuigli tlieir Satates made 
up a third of India, iliey were in danger of being left entirely 
out of consideratiun. It was due to rlie energy of a small 
number of the Rajput Princes, cspeclaJly the Maitanijal'i of 
Bikaner, the Mahara|ah of Alwar, atid the jam Said,!) (lirinjit- 
siiihji), and the Sikh Afaiiarajali of Patiala, that hastv con* 
fereiices were more or less exacted from the Secretary of State 
and his collaborators. But these Princes and some of ilieir very 
able Ministers succeeded in preseniing the importance c)f tlie 
genera! case of the Indian States so well that one cluiptcr on 
the subject, tvith reconirnendations, was eraliodied In tIic 
M ontagu-Ch el msf ord Report. 

One of these rccomniendations was that tlie informal Con- 
ference of Princes, which some years before had been irisiirmcd 
by a previous Viceroy, sliould be converted info a formerly 
established Chamber of Princes. The Chamber, alihoiig'h 
neither in coiistitiitioii nor in procedure conforming with tlie 
hopes and wishes of the Princes, did present a platform, wlicre 
the affairs of the Princes could be discussccL Tlie c'hief objec- 
tion of the Princes to its constitution was tliar the agenda of 
its meetings were entirely controlled by the Political Secretary 
of the Government of India, so that, as the P.ri.nces amici parcel , 
very few* of the really important matters that concerned tiieni 
were ever allowed to be discussed. But here it must be addec! 
that some of the most important Princes in India did not 
approve of the Chamber of Princes at all, because in their 
opinion it was likely to derogate from their status and inde- 
pendence. Notable among the dissentients were the two great 
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Maliratta Princes of Gwalior and Baroda, and tlie Nizam of 
Hyderabad, the premier State of India. The main supporters 
were the Rajput Princes of Rajputana and of Kathiawar. 

The Chamber of Princes, owing to its constitution, could 
not do very much in the way of improving the position of the 
States in the directions they desired. On the other hand, to its 
Standing Committee was allotted the task of thrashing out 
the vexed questions of Political Practice with the Political 
Department. As might be supposed, the codification of Political 
Practice did not advance with any celerity. 

When I went to India in 1922, the Reformed Constitution 
of British India under the India Act of 1920 had been estab- 
lished with its ingenious compromise called diarchy, and the 
Chamber of Princes with its Standing Committee was in being. 
As every Indian of British India had interpreted the promises 
made during the War in the light of the removal of his own 
personal grievance, and as a period of economic depression 
followed, not surprisingly many of the Indians felt that they 
had been cheated. There was a fertile human garden for the 
seeds of agitation and discontent wide-strewn by the Congress 
Party. As for the Indian States, they were principally occu- 
pied in marking time and hoping for the best. 

It was mainly due to Ranjitsinhji that some of the leading 
‘ Princes decided not to, mark time. , They knew that there 
would be a parliamentary review of the constitutional ques- 
tions of India in 1929. That had been promised. Ranjitsinhji 
determined that, so far as he could promote it, the whole of 
the case of the Indian States, as distinguished from British 
India, should be well prepared in advance. So it was that in 
1922 he asked me to come to India as his assistant in his work 
of mustering collective attention to the matter by the leading 
Princes of Kathiawar and Rajputana. This led to many visits 
and conferences based on the case of the Indian States as pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State in 1919. 

What struck me most about the matter was that the Indian 
Princes would never obtain the full and unbiassed hearing 
they m.erited unless their case was presented to the highest 
authority in England and well understood in parliamentary 
circles at home. But most of the Princes were so used to the 
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Idea that nothing about India Mffecting themselves coubi ever 
be done except in. India that Ranjitsinliji could not ino-ve 
them Hindi in tliis direction. 

Within the next two year.s Lort! Birkenliend became Secre- 
tary of State Cor India, and I was aisle to present to him per- 
soiiaily, tl'ioiigh of course intorniallv, hmv iii^pieecnr wa.:- :i:e 
case of the Indian States, and liow considerably it vvrts nils- 
understood at home. In consequence, land Birkeidiead 
interested himself to find our: wliat ii was ail a’tsour, and in- 
vired .Ranjitsinhii to a series of private con versa! terns. He,? it 
came about that Sir Warden Ciulcott, wiio was Lmai Birkcn- 
head’s Parliamentary Secretary mid a friend on wimse jndg* 
mciit lie relied, went to India in 1924 to InvoiigaU! on tiic 
spot. 

Sir Warden and 1 visited a number of I’ne cliie!" Indian 
States, and there were many conferences with the iViaccs and 
their Ministers. Needless to sav, all rliis was interesting and 
informative. The principal result was tliat when tve returned 
home much more became known al;)oat tlie .Indian States in 
the right quarters than ever before. Sir Warden Cliilcott is a 
very able man with an uncommon talent for obtaining atten- 
tion and getting things done, Tlic other result was tliat 
Lord Birkenhead approved of a suggestio.n which originally 
emanated from the Maharajah of Bikaner iliat a ComrnlyMon 
be sent to India in 192B to enquire into tl.ie question of the 
Indian States in parallel with the Pariianmiitary Commis.sion 
which was to go and report on the whole constitutional cpies- 
lion of India. This Indian States Commission eventually went 
to India and was known as the Butler Com.niissio!V, its Chair- 
man being the eminent ex-Lieutenant-Governor of ihe Centra! 
Provinces and ex-Governor of Burma, Sir Spencer Harcourt- 
Butler, who previously had been an Inclia.n Civil Servant and 
Political Secretary of the Government of India. 

Among interesting visitors to India I met at this time were 
Paul Cravath, tfie great American corporation, lawyer, Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Opera, and Harrison Williams, then 
and perhaps even now a good-looking pale-faced Aniericaii 
millionaire. They were looking round to sec what could be 
done with railways, and, having the luck to fail in with :me. 
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the)’' saw much of the inside of several Indian States. What 
they did in British India I do not know, but I happened to 
meet them in Bombay just before they left, when Paul Cravath 
said, “Well, sir, thank you very much. And after having 
seen India, I will never again run down the British.” 

When the Butler Commission was due to start its work the 
Princes invited Sir Leslie Scott, K.C., now Lord Justice Scott, 
to go out to advise them in presenting their case, and Sir 
Leslie asked me to go with him as his assistant. So in 1928 I 
saw the final development of this effort on behalf of the 
Indian States to obtain a full and proper regulation of their 
status. Meanwhile an energetic and comprehensive prepara- 
tion of the case had been made in India by the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes. In this one of the 
ablest Englishmen in India took a leading part — namely, 
Professor Ruslibrook Williams, who had been in charge of the 
Government annual publication called Moral and Material 
Progress of India, and was at the time Foreign Minister of the 
Patiala State. He bad had a brilliant career at Oxford, and 
was a Fellow of All Souls. When Sir Leslie Scott arrived in 
India the Maharajah of Patiala lent him his Foreign Minister 
as an assistant. The result was that the case for the Indian 
States was admirably prepared. Apart from his other quali- 
ties, Sir Leslie Scott was a tremendous worker, and he could 
not have had a more admirable coadjutor than Riishbrook 
Williams, than whom I have never come across an abler ex- 
ponent of documentary organisation. But when it came to 
fundamentals Ranjitsinhji was a main source of efficiency. 

It is interesting to record that it was from Sir Leslie Scott, 
in his endeavour effectively to formulate the case of the Indian 
States, that the idea of Federation first came to the front. All 
the time we were there the Indian Princes were mainly occu- 
pied in their minds with their treaty status and their indi- 
vidiial dissatisfactions, and regarded Sir Leslie Scott as their 
champion in these respects. But Sir Leslie Scott could not see 
a solution except in a comprehensive settlement of the whole 
Indian constitutional question, and he was aiming all the time 
at the formulation of a scheme of Federation which would 
include the Princes in accordance with their rights and 
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privileges. When in tlie end the recommendations of tlK! 
Siiiioii Report were abandoned by ibiriiamcnt :n favour of 
Federation, the curious result was thru the great cliilicairy of 
establishing Fedenition was, and is, to persuade the Innirm 
States to come in. Whereas until the. Federal irai scheme vois 
adopted the whole question of the rights ami status h” the 
Indian States liad been relegated to ilic ]:eK'kgrotind as a 
matter of coinpanitivc lininiporiancia it was discr^vered afier 
Federation was adopted triat ilie Indian Slates were Irnfcortaiit 
enough to be both the crux and the key ed the wlatde proi)!ern. 

Sir John Simoiih famous Coinn'Hssic'.iii was in India at tiie 
same tiirie as the BuiJcr CoinmiHsion, and 1 saiv a good i!eal 
of Sir ](}|in, I do not tliink that Sir John »Sirnon. ciuodde 'finer 
circles, has ever received proper recognition for thv. moEia- 
nientai work that be did in India. The first vrslumc of lii.s 
report is by far the greatest exposition of Indfia tluit has 
ever been produced. Tliis has been disgui,se<l ficcause his 
recommendations in the second volume were not ac'ceptecL 
His exposition and explanation of facts was !)y general agree* 
meiit perfect. The inevita!)le conclusions from die facts and 
their necessary implications were neglected. Nevertheless, 
volume one of his report was a best seller. 

In any case, I was privileged to sec the Inner working of a 
large making of history, and my own small activities in tiie 
matter enabled me to see Ranjitsinliji's too little rec:f)gnised 
force of character and talent for wStatesmanship. and also coii- 
tri!)iited, I should say materially, to ray own cnlighrenmeiit. 
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THE PRINCE IN INDIA 

I N India it is the man that counts. 

India presents many paradoxes. The unit o£ Indian life 
is the village, and nowhere better than in the Indian village 
is local goveriiiiient by committee exhibited. The village 
panchayat, or committee of five, rules the Indian village in 
all its internal affairs, and its only external affair is the pay- 
ment of taxes. Ninety per cent, of the life of India is in the 
villages, but when '"’we come to government in the larger and 
wider sense India does not believe in assemblies and com- 
mittees; it believes in the man. Even an Indian Prince is 
never happy till he has obtained access to the Viceroy. The 
humble cultivator in a village in British India wants to get to 
the presence of the Collector of the district himself. I have 
always thought that India could easily be ruled through the 
microphone if the King-Emperor would occasionally talk to 
every town and every village over the air. 

It was during the early stages of all the goings and comings 
that eventually emerged in Federation that H.R.H. Edward, 
Prince of Wales, visited India when I was there with Ranjit- 
sinliji in 192a. It was not a very opportune time for the visit 
of the Heir- Apparent of the King-Emperor to India. Nor, 
perhaps, was it good policy for the Prince of Wales to visit 
India at all, since it happens that heirs-apparent are not re- 
garded in India with the reverence one would expect among a 
people devoted to the idea of kingship. In a great Indian 
State the heir-apparent is so entirely overshadowed by the 
ruler that he docs not figure in the Indian mind as does an 
heir-apparent in a Western country. It was inherently im- 
possible for the Prince of Wales, even with all his personal 
advantages, to achieve in India anything like his success as an 
Ambassador of Empire in the Dominions and Colonies. The 
plain truth is that India wants the Man himself or nobody. 
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Moreover, ilie iinsetiled state of India at t.he isd'k; trireu" a 
heavy respoiisibility upon the Governnieni:^ of Inrlia ara,i 'ire 
great Proviiicxts in conducting a tour tor tlic Prince of , 

Nor. that there was any feeling at all in Inriirn even aiaoii , :ho 
bitterest agitators, against the Kingdcrnpcror aral tc;e Ihv.h 
Family; in fact, a peculiar feature oi ’he Indian ;w)rhi was tm 
intensely loyal and aileciionate foeUng ii;^wards tite King- 
Emperor, comi>ined with a poignant dissadsfawioa with ihc 
Government of: India. Echvard, Prince rd’ W'akvi, wws sure :o 
be personally welcomed ewry wiicre, bm it was im^iusvllde to 
expect that the occasifui of his visit would not rdhwJ a ready 
opportunity ui the militant agir.atr.'irs lor wlun ifney were 
bound ro regard as cfiecti\c demonsf rations. A lew sporadic 
denaoiistrations there were in the Ihig towns, 'hut. tlve rercjrus: 
circiilateci in England representing tlrcse as ohrccted agydnst 
the Heir- Apparent were eniirely misleading. 

I arrived in Bom!)ay about ten days before H.M’.S. Rencrdit 
steamed into harbour with the Prince of Wales on boarcL 
There was one considerable riot in the bazaar cpianers, started 
by a band of hooligans imported for that purpose. Ilrls ended 
in a lively clash between Mohanimcdans and Hindus. It had 
nothing whatever to do with rlic arrival of His Royal 
ness except as an occasion. Nevertheless, I saw re{:)ortii in 
English papers representing it as an outrageous cxliibitic;a.i of 
disloyalty. T!ie riots occurred in the neighbourhot:M':l ciC the 
Byculla Club in the morning and afternoon, but when I went 
to a fimctiori at the Clul) in the evening I did not see anything 
in the streets to suggest that anytldng at all had luippened. 
Wiien the Prince of Wales landed on the /Xpollo Bunder and 
was received by the Viceroy and the Governor of Bomljay, 
enormous crowds lining his route welcomed him with e\'ery 
sign of respect, which in India does not «:;onsist of making a 
noise. Indeed, when there is a public procession in a city of 
India^ great or small, on a public occasion in. honour of a 
personage, the most respectful and revercofial ircatnient that 
the Indian crowd can accord is silence. So that if you read 
that His Royal Highness was recei^'ce! !)y the huge concourse 
in complete silence, by European standards this would appear 
to present an exhibition of unpopularity or disapproval, 
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whereas in India it would be evidence of exactly the con- 
trary. 

I have only mentioned the small irrelevant disturbance in 
Bombay because so much was made of it in newspapers at 
home that there w^as quite a widespread belief in London that 
the political discontent in India had expressed itself loudly 
against the Royal Family. 

The story that the Prince of Wales sent a cable to King 
George, ''Magnificent reception; one killed, fifty-five 
wounded,'' is on a par with the equally witless story that 
when Ranjitsinhji cabled the news to his uncle, the then 
Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, that he had made his first century, 
he received the reply, "Good. I have sacrificed a hundred 
slaves." It is notable, though, with regard to the latter story 
that in England at the time, while nobody quite believed it, it 
was accepted as not outraging the verities in the case of a rajah. 

Staying as I w^as in Bombay with Ranjitsinhji when the 
Prince of Wales w^as there, I was present at the public func- 
tions, and I was also well informed of everything that hap- 
pened so far as known to the leading Indians in Bombay; but 
I never heard of a single instance of discourtesy or discontent 
directed against the success of the royal visit. The only 
serious demonstration I heard of afterwards occurred at 
Allahabad; but this, too, had nothing to do with the royal 
%usit except in so far as the agitators took advantage of the 
occasion for publicity. 

In my first few weeks in Bombay as the guest of Ranjitsinhji 
I was much struck by the peculiar position in which a guest 
of an Indian Prince found himself. If he behaved at all 
naturally as a loyal friend of his host, he ran an uncomfort- 
lable risk of being regarded as pro-Indian. I earned some, small 
, disgrace at the Royal Bombay Yacht Club by adverting to the 
difficulty at that stage of history of being genuinely pro- 
British without being sensibly pro-Indian. One could see with 
a quarter of an eye the basis of the political troubles. The 
Indians understood the British extremely well, whereas too 
many of the British did not even want to understand the 
Indians. Not that there was any intention of being other than 
perfectly just and friendly. 
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I reiTieml'icr the seconcl day I \v'a> in I'lc^rnl'^ay 1 iiier an 
English lady whom I liad kiiovui at la,nne; cxn'cniely cicvcia 
charming to a degree, and rlie female eqid\aka'Jt of a man oi 
the world. She astoidslied me as foKowx Siic asked me whrir 
I leas doing there, and i said I was Ktaying as the gaest of 
Ranjitsiiiliji. 

What other Indian Princes did I know? 

I mentioned one, a close frieac! cif my lajKO 

S'iie said, 0!w that liorri])!c man!'' 

To wmirh I replied that he had always keen lery ni(c to 
me, and I liked him, 

'‘lie is a horrorT site went on; “he pojirs petred on 
sets fire to them, and shoots tlteoi in trie dark with a pisToL’” 

What struck me was that so deliglttfal a lady .dioihd, t;:i,rik 
fit to tell, me this, even if it were true, about a ma:i I ixid 
just mentioned as a great friend of a great fric,nd of mine, 
and ill some degree a friend of my own. If Ite iiad ficen an 
Englislinian she would nor iuivc told me 1.110 story, hut beemise 
she was English and I was English and the oi:!re.r man was 
.Indian, she told me the story wirl'ioat conipurictif)n. 

I told her I simjily did not l,)elieve it. fiftenvards I foimcl 
out from Ranjitsinhji that the story was a curious perverKion, 
Wdiat had really happened was this. The young Mafui rajah in 
question wanted to clear his capita,! td stray pi-dogs. I“!c did 
not w^ant to displease his Jain cirizens, wlw> do not Like any* 
thing to he killed, so he ordered the clogs tc) lie collected 
within a large w'allcd compound on the outskirts of the city, 
and sardonically allotted to the Jains the task of feeding 
them. The panthers in the neiglibouring jungle decided that 
they, for their part, would feed on the (i<5gs. Tliey jumped 
over the wall at night and helped themselves, lire Jains foiinci 
this out and complained. So the Maharajah built a siiiall 
tower at each corner of the compound, liad arc lights sus- 
pended, and sat up at night with his rifle. He lyave orders 
that no one from the town was to go near the cornpoiind after 
dark. The combination of the shooting and the lights in the 
distance was the basi.s of t,he story told to me and c.'oniiTioiiIy 
to, id in the cliilis all over India. Whatever sort of fe!,low' this 
Maharajah may have been, that particular story is a good 
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example of any number of similar genre one came across in 
clubs and coteries in British India. Such stories are not a 
good foundation for the understanding of India and the 
Indians. 

In Bombay, and, I expect, in the other capitals of Provinces 
he visited, the Prince of Wales was chiefly engaged in func- 
tions organised by the governmental and official world, but he 
certainly tried his best to make contact with the available 
sections of Indian life. In this he must have been an anxiety 
to the officials responsible for his tour. I remember one occa- 
sion in Poona when he eluded the official grasp. After an 
anxious hour he was discovered walking about unattended in 
the Indian crowd on the racecourse. He had a strong wish to 
become acquainted at first hand with the people, and he must 
have been much struck by the difference between the world 
of India and the worlds of Canada and Australia, where there 
are no divisions between the governors and the governed, and 
even the Heir-Apparent could go about everywhere like an 
ordinary individual and make his own friends wherever his 
own pleasure prompted him. 

It seemed to me in India that the Prince of Wales, although 
accommodating and genial in carrying out the public func- 
tions of the official world arranged for him, somewhat chafed 
against not having complete liberty to do what interested him 
personally out of school. The word '' official,'* you note, keeps 
on turning up. One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
British India is that everything that matters is official, and 
even for an ordinary visitor it is not easy to go anywhere or 
do anything without official assistance. A friend of mine, who 
happens to be High Sheriff of a county, told me that, in his 
experience of India, it was no good going there except 
under the shadow either of a great official or of an Indian 
Prince, 

I was fortunate enough always when I went to India to be 
under the shadow of a great Prince, for Ranjitsinhji, whom 
we ought really to call H.H. Sir Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, 
Maharajah Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, although his State was 
not territorially large as the big States go, was regarded per- 
sonally in India both by the British and by his brother Princes 
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as OTIC of tile mrfst Lnipf>rtant rulers, and 'he certainly v;as rmc 
of the most influentiah It voiri under his sfiadovv th;it 1 ov-.v 
the celebrations of welcome ro the Prince of W"aie>, not 
only in Bf)mi)ay, but also in Delhi and in several of the Indian 
States. 

It was in the Indian States that one saw the real India of 
the Indians, where it was not overlaid i>v the comrw'drants of 
the Brilish Rai, which, thoeyii vasflv imporrain in ilicni- 
selves both to the Empire and to rhe weH-behyn of imba, 
always embody a seihrontained Eurtipean annosplwoe not 
intended to ])c diock full of prestige, :)ut in eiTe( r arrdec u:) 
be otlier'wise. So far as a,n onlooker could juilgc, tlie hrhirc 
of Wales found himself iBiu'.h ntm-e ;it r.mnc, ar anv rate for 
the purpose for which he liad come t?> 'fsniia,, and al-o cmjoved 
himself much more in the large Indian Stales suci’n as j^nilipur 
and Bikanir than in Britisli India. 

Outside his forma! engagements, he was interested in riding 
and in polo rather than in any otlier form of entcrtaltriniCRt 
in India. FIc rode and played polo a great deal, and a'lways 
looked very lit and hartl. I doii!)t if Itc had a iiicjrc interesting 
time than in Jodhpur, the 'large State of Rajpotariri, where the 
everyday pursuits of the relatives of the Maharajalt arul of 
the young Sirdars were polo and pig-siicking. Tltcrc was, '! 
was told, no small anxiety among Ids stall’ and the oilidals 
about this pig-sticking. But H.R.FL certainly went pig'Stic;kin,g, 

The life in and around the young Maharajahh palace in 
Jodhpur would astonish, by its Spartan activity and si!ii|)licity, 
our common notions at home about Indian poteruates of the 
Purple East. Old Sir Pertab Singh, uncle of the IMai/'nirajali, 
the famous soldier so much liked by "Lord Roberts, was about 
the hardest nut I have ever come across. Even at the age 
of nearly eighty he lived in riding boots and l)reec’nes in 
the day-time, and at night ,he slept on a pallet in a small 
bare apartment like a saddle-room. Being charged wiili tlie 
welfare of the young Kumars and Sirc'lars, he tiirned them out 
on the polo-ground or in the pig-sticking field at dawn, and 
took very good care to eliminate anything in the nature of 
softness or luxury. He also took very good care rliat they 
lived the kind of life befitting older days, when they might at 
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a moment's notice be required to ride with the Jodhpur 
cavalry against a neighbouring State. 

The Jodhpur Lancers are .still famous for their dash; nor 
was there any chance of their being otherwise under the eye 
of Sir Pertab. At one time he went away from Jodhpur, of 
which he was Regent during the Maharajah’s minority, to be 
himself the ruler of the State of Idah, but he tired of that 
and went back to Jodhpur. He was a shortish man, sparely 
built but very powerful, and he walked about looking as if he 
ought to be on a horse. He was very simple, direct, and 
pungent — when he chose to say anything, which was not 
often. He had no particular interests except in soldiering, pig- 
sticking, and polo; but he was a strong character. He was 
extremely fond of his nephew Ranjitsinhji, whose sister had 
married the late Maharajah; he figured to exercise as an elder 
relative no small authority over him, which the Jam Sahib 
accepted with affectionate and obedient courtesy, whether he 
was going to follow his uncle’s advice or not. 

When I was at Jodhpur I had a feeling that Sir Pertab did 
not altogether approve of life in the unpretentious bungalow 
where the present Maharajah lived, and would have liked to 
transfer the whole outfit to the tremendous ancient castle on 
the one bill in the plain of Jodhpur city. There are many 
great castles in Europe still standing which must have been 
impregnable in the days before heavy ^ cannon, but I have 
never seen any stronghold as solid and menacing as this 
elephantine military building, standing yellow on its yellow 
hill, dominating the expanse of yellow plain under the brazen 
Indian sun. The walls are monumentally thick, rising sheer 
in continuation of their rocky foundation. How in the old 
days an attacking army ever succeeded in forcing an entry 
one cannot imagine. There is no way of getting in except by 
forcing the huge main gates at the bottom of a winding 
narrow declivity between the high walls. Just beside the inner 
gates on the face of the terrific yellow stone are the red shapes 
of the small delicate hands of the Ranis of Jodhpur, im- 
printed as they went from the castle to mount the funeral 
pyres of their lords, who are unlikely to have died other than 
in battle. A most pathetic and inspiring relic of dead nobility. 
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AByone who harbours illusions about the niibl f lind'o 
he enlightened liad he e\'cr seen t'lic of joihipur and 

Bikaner, or old Sir Pernib Singh, cjr v.vji t;uc ^aldlir ami na-nn 
nihceiit specimen of humaniry r!ie pre:-cnt Maharajah of 
Bikaner. These castles and men are n/ae '.d ni-aive 
siidi exemplars of the ligriting races cn',’ India. 

One saw plenty of ihc potential military might A" Incha 
when the Prince of Wales visited the caplnd of dw: Otwern- 
iiicnt. ffhere all the functions and rdchr:uio!t- pw-'wrd s;|f 
siiccessfiiriy and in complete tranquinilv. Nouliiwe in Inr!:;; 
did the reception given to the Prince of Wales reacli ih: same 
standard of elabfjratc fiiagnificeiict*. 

The most striking function was the Dur’nar !u/Id in tl;e 
Old Fort at; Delhi, in the great liaH where th.e hlogui Km- 
perors, Akbar, Shah Jehaii, Aurungzche, and the rest, seated 
on the jewelled Peacock Throne, liad receiver! the rionirygi.* rd’ 
their dependent Princes and liigh officers of State. There was 
a great gathering of the Indian Princes, and the appcanintc* 
of these powerful men in their full regalia and in t.hc liisforic: 
setting opened one's eyes to the fall iinporiance of Indian 
India. The addresses on behalf of tlie India rulers were 
delivered by the Maharajah of Gwalior, the hliliariTjah rd: 
Patiala, and by the Jam Sahib. I thouglii Raniiisinhjiks speed] 
was best, but then be had asked me to write it for Iiim. ll'ie 
function was followed by a military tournarnenr, viewer! froin 
the windows of the State apartments of the Mogul Emperors 
overlooking the flat dry sands of the jmnna. A line dis|Kiay 
of the horsemanship of India. 

New Delhi, with the new Vicerega! Lodge and ilie Ptirlia- 
mentary biiildiogs, was not yet complete, but the !)est part of 
it, including the main buildings, was tliere to see. Sir Edward 
Lutyens traveller! up with Ranjitsinhji in order to explain liis 
netv capital of India to the royal party. In one of rl'sc 'iialls 
of the Secretariat he had constructed a large model witli a 
periscope fitted from imderneath, so that one could look up 
through it and visualise the wonders of his nau’k as ilicy would 
finally appear. Lutyens took Ranjitsinliji and myself to 
see this one afternoon, and wx‘ found the Maharajah, of Alw:.ir 
there, and also Admiral Sir Clinton Baker, CoriiiTiaiiiler-iii- 
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Chief of the East Indies. Ranjitsinhji went below to look 
through the periscope, and the Maharajah of Alwar, who 
always called him “uncle,” pencilled on a visiting-card, “You 
are an ass,” and held it in front of the periscope. 

A subterranean voice of commanding timbre shouted up, 
“ Quite true. But who the devil are you?” 

It was the Admiral. The Maharajah of Alwar, affecting 
consternation, hurriedly disappeared and was away in his 
Hispano-Suiza down the wide main avenue. 

Had New Delhi been complete at the time, such functions 
as the Viceregal Ball would have been trebly magnificent. As 
it was, the ball was held at the old Viceregal Lodge, and was 
still a superb sight, with many of the Indian rulers on the 
dais, including the Begum of Bhopal, her face shrouded in a 
lace veil with only her eyes visible, and all the officers of 
State, and the ballroom thronged with resplendent British 
uniforms. 

The unique feature of the ball was the entry of the Vice- 
regal party. A fanfare sounded, the floor of the ballroom was 
cleared. The Viceroy’s bodyguard formed up as a barrier all 
round the room. Then, to the tune of “ God Save the King,” 
played as a slow march, the Viceroy, the Prince of Wales, 
Lady Reading, and several Governors of Provinces slowly 
made their entry. The idea was a good one, but the slow 
march, even with disciplined troops, requires a certain amount 
of practice. It was then, I suspect, that H.R.H. began to be 
amused. Later on a Royal Quadrille was staged. Again the 
Viceroy’s bodyguard cleared the floor and formed a pic- 
turesque hedge. The ballroom was surrounded by a tightly 
packed mass of resplendent uniforms and gorgeous con- 
fections. It happened that I had been dancing with the lady 
who is now Mrs, Tom Sopwith, one of the most superior 
blondes of my acquaintance, in whom I w^as taking a special 
interest because, for a lark, I had been called in to help 
design the dress she 'was ■wearing. It was a most successful 
peach-coloured creation, with white slashings. This lady, as 
clever as she was beautiful, being connected with the Vice- 
regal Staff, knew that the Royal Quadrille -^vould be worth 
'Watching. She had arranged with the bandmaster to view it 
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from, the band gallery, wlbdi gave onto the bail room r;:o:ricr 
high in a side wall through a narrow aperture. h too. liad 
the luck to he there. 

The Royal Quadrille was performed and received witl: rcrc“ 
rnoniai reverence. I'he partiripanrs had evidend'" dioroughiy 
vScliocled themselves in the elusive and suiiehc niunreuvres cd’ 
tills dance — all except His Royal lib. Rov'd ii'/h* 

ness, in the uiiitorni of a Sootdsl'i Ilegirucrit, vduh a -no' 
tunic and tartan troii-sers, h'.'ul relied on. \n< pan,n-:,*r. Lrcoy 
Reading, “she in maoved* By tins dine his iiiternai ar/uise- 
merit Iiad galltered too rriucl'i volume b)r sujynno-loru end 
although Lady Reading playfully tapfied him on rrw 
shoulder as tlnuigh to say, “ Naugiii'y hovT r-c wem dn-'ingh 
the various \isira:i«ms an«,l sw'ap.pings of printiers nKhllcT than 
David with laughter, and preservea! his ec|uaiiirni:y only !)y 
stiiiFmg his pocket handkerchief into his mouth. Nolisidy else 
turned a hair, and there was no letu:p of rerenionial c/iignity. 
The Viceroy himself. In knec-brecchcs and white silk stock- 
ings. was the beau ideal of puiictirujus accuracy and Oriental 
grace, 

I completely forstvear any irreverence. The Royal Quatlrille 
was one of the finest ceremonial cxhil’/itions of dancing in 
circumstances and surroundings of impressive digniry, and at 
the same time one of the funniest tilings I ever sa.vv' in my 
life. I have blessed Mrs. Torn Sopwith ever since. 

Another adventure that befell the Prince of Wales, this time 
out a£ doors, I happened to see. One afternoon RaiijitHinliji 
drove me of! in his car to what he believed were camel ra,€eic 
We threaded the maze of the ancient city and arrived 
eveiitually at some sort of maidan where there was a huge 
crowd and a quadrangle of temporary stands. Wliat was really 
going on we never di.scovered, The crowd was so thick tliat 
ive could not reach oor seats, so we got out of the car and 
penetrated the crowd on foot. Ranjitsinhji was io full Indian 
dress, patient and unperturbed as ever. We were jammed in 
the crowd long enough for tlie function, whatever it tvas, to 
conclude, and for the assembly to try to disengage itself. 
When we began slowly to accompany the dispersion in the 
direction of where we thought our car was, some sort; of a stir 
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occurred behind us. We did see some camels' heads whose 
kgs we supposed had been engaged in races. Along with the 
camels there came a respectful eddy in the dense throng. So 
it was that near by us emerged FI.R.H. on foot, accompanied 
by his Military Secretary riding a bay charger which merci- 
fully behaved as well as a police horse in London. 

How this happened I never heard. H.R.H. was proceeding 
among the rag, tag, and bobtail of Indian Delhi. Cultivators 
in homespun cotton and a variety of multi-coloured Indian 
whatnots were respectfully allowing as much passage for 
H.R.H. as the rest of the crowd would allow them, and 
gradually H.R.H. disappeared from view. 

Ranjitsinh'ji, in his Rajput safa and pale blue silk aitchkan 
and pearls, and I, in a black tail coat and white topi, were 
liberated to find our car about half a mile away. That was 
the end of it. We never heard any more of it. But that this 
should have happened to the Heir-Apparent of the King- 
Emperor within rifle-shot of the Throne Room of the Mogul 
Emperors ivas the kind of surprise introduced into the pon- 
derously dignified imperial life of the British Raj in its capital 
by this unconventional and democratic young man. I can still 
smell the smell of the camels. 

The next time I saw the Prince of Wales under brilliant 
circumstances was when he was the guest of His Highness 
the Maharajah of Bikaner, away in his pink city in the wide 
rosy expanse of the Bikaner desert. The Maharajah's modern 
palace, marvellously built of red stone, with its central court- 
yard surrounded by lapidary lace-work supported on light 
marble pillars, housed a number of distinguished guests. 
There was a State banquet in the stupendous hall of the 
ancient palace, within the strong crenellated tvalis of the old 
fortress. At this banquet the Maharajah w^as at his best. He 
was the first Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and was 
then still a young man. But he had served with distinction 
with the British Army in China as well as in France in the 
Great War on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief. I have 
never seen a man who better looked the part of a distinguished 
soldier. Fie has a fair complexion for an Indian, brilliant 
large eyes, a moustache only just less military than Lord 
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Kitchener’s, a voice of mcludiosp' ilunnier, and vvh'hal a late 
athletjc hgure. lie walks like a king and ridc:i hke a Rajpai* 
He has decision and aiidnniry in c^'crvtidng he riaea and 
his ability in any kinf! of staff ^vork rcOevtod in the rcsidrs 
he exacts from Ids envn staih I'lic fuiKllnn^ ira Jii'- ? 'tp'/K 
were magnificently done. He niruie a speerfa ;;r, rljc .h-a c.tb 
whicln had you heard it !5roadc:ist wahoiit kU'-iuhtg tov 
speaker, you would have allotted in y^ur mind to an rirtgo’di 
statesman educated at Eton and f)xh;rr!. 

A typical Indian cntcrtaiiiineiu was given In -he ijuicr ewur* 
yard of the Fort, which was cum'dngly iliufidrtauah the <oai* 
line of the battlenicnts beii^g picked out with inm.mwnible 
yellow flames floaiing in snudl ternuro/U;!, sane ere, Irj idic 
course of this eniertainjncni appeared a su'c.rige gi.m!, ‘■•ca::!! 
feet tali and powerfully htiih, ^vho exhduka! liis skill in 
entirely eliminating hh weiglir. He walked about on ;i lump 
of the Indian sweets wliidi are so fragile thru they break hitcj 
dust with slight pressure bct’wecD one’s fingers like meringues. 
The sweets were placed in a doth and. wrapped up. and dte 
levitationist, after lifting first one foot and tbicii ihe other in a 
slow dance, while emitting a sound like **' '/ip-zi|>“?iph’ ;V.e|)pcd 
on the heap and went tlirough the motions of treading grapes 
in a wine-press. Not a single fragile sweet was hiaikcn. He 
tiieii proceeded to walk ai.)out mi t lie upturned calges of a rac'k 
of sharp Rajput scimitars. The f)lades were lincti on a sk;mr, 
and he walked up and down tlw' curve?'! edges. WIkui lie 
stepped off there was not a mark on the soles of Ids feet. I 
inspected them, iny.self, as one does a horse's Imcf. lie also 
danced about witli equal success on a stpiare two yar?ls of the 
points of a rack, of lance-heads. There was no nonsense al)oi,!t 
the show, which I aftertvardvS saw at dose ("juarte,rs tlu'ce limes 
tvheii I was staying at Bikaner. 

Another .interesting performance was riiat of tlie lire 
dan.cers, wlio walked, leaped, and ran npon a broad heap of 
live embers. But this was not so magical; the skin of tlicir 
feet 'was hardened by perpetual disuse of shoes; ami the Raiid 
round the heap was damp. The skill of the dancers consisted 
in the rapidity with which they moved from one foot to the 
other ill the p,roper style of an educated cat on I'lot bricks. 
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x^fter these indoor shows the Maharajah transferred the 
whole company of guests to his ancient palace of Gujiier. 
This lies twenty miles away across a desert of red earth covered 
with thorn and scrub. Gujner is a kind of oasis on the banks 
of a large lake. Except for internal modernisation, the palace 
of Gujner must be as it was hundreds of years ago in the days 
of Rajput chivalry. It is a castellated Indian chateau, with an 
immense baileyward, a finely timbered garden surrounded by 
high thick w^alls with a parapet all round from which the place 
could be defended. The wild pigs come up to the walls to be 
fed; and that is the one time when they are tame. Ordinarily 
they are scattered over miles of country round the palace, and 
do not obtrude themselves except that when there is a sand- 
grouse shoot they approach the butts through the scrub and 
pick up and eat the fallen birds. 

The Maharajah takes his guests to Gujner for the shooting. 
There are thousands of duck on the great lake, and though 
the duck shooting cannot last long because the birds soon 
scatter to the smaller tanks across the desert it is excellent for 
one or two days. The guns are placed in butts round the edge 
of the water, and there are half a dozen floating butts on small 
rafts. The guns can get to the butts without disturbing the 
innumerable duck, which feel safe swimming in the lake. 
When the signal gun is fired the duck rise and swirl round in 
all directions, and gradually swing away higher and higher in 
separate flights. They are shot only while they are clearing 
away, and after an interval they begin alighting on the lake 
again, but no one shoots the birds as they return. The process 
can be repeated two or three times. 

The pride of Bikaner in the line of sport, however, is the 
Imperial Sandgrouse, which come in from the desert any dis- 
tance up to a hundred miles for three dips of their beaks in 
the lake at Gujner. The shooting of the Imperial Sandgrouse 
is without doubt the most wonderful bird-shooting in the 
world. The grouse arrive in incredible quantities and are mar- 
velloiisiy quick on the wing. 

It was a pity that the Sandgrouse were not in Bikaner when 
the Prince of Wales was there. I saw this shoot several times, 
and once the bag amounted to over five thousand birds. But 
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it is not the size of the bag that makcf-; this slioot so disthoc' 
tive; there are al^oiir Ibrty guns in the tactlcallv disj^o-cd ijar:!;. 

It is the swift swooping -Right of the birds and the dihicttlty of 
hitting them* The birds arc not driven over tl'^e guns; tlwy ;u*e 
kept away from the water by outlying stcjp- ah, nounL 1'lie 
packs pres€,ntly make up their minds to do a dash f.ru: t]'!eir 
drink and seem to arrive like volleys of gu'ev caf'mf'i,rrhalf- out 
of the blue. The Maharajah is a line shot ami ahuivs pun- 
himself in a difficult butt, liis eldest son tlie Maharaj ,^11:03?*, 
at the sh(K)i when Lord Reading visited Bikaner, acisnirued hu* 
nearly six iHiiidrcd birds between about e[gr:r f)’c.!ock am! haSh 
past ten in the .morning. He is a notably ^ji.iick sran and isas 
three , loaders. I alsu saw the Maltarajah ed' Kashmir s'noot’ing 
very wcH. Ranjitsin'hji, ton, was a hrilliaiit: slkot even after lie 
had lost the siglit of his right eye and used tweiilvdsore guns 
with pronouncedly bent stocks. One is liable to regard d"ie 
huge bags at Bikaner as somewhat of a siaiighter; but rl'iis riiis- 
represents them, because shooting is so difficult. I have never 
seen such cii,fficiilt birds as the Imperial Sandgrousc, when 
they whirl away after the packs !)econic lirriken up. 

I should say that the Maharajah has no superior in tl'ie 
world as the organiser of a. shoot. He has many trained lieti- 
tein,ants among his sirdars, but the master-mind ;s. Ids, Mag- 
nificent as he looked at the head of ills cavalry wlien these 
fine troops, together with the world-famous Bikaner Carnd 
Corps, were reviewed by the Prince of Wales, I think tliat one 
obtained a more vivid insight into the tremeiidons asset that 
an Indian Prince of his calibre should he to the Empire wlicn 
one saw him managing the success of any kinc,l of siiikar. 
Dressed in liis simple suit of green shikar-dcH'h, away on a 
small expedition in the early morning over the plains to some 
little tank where the bag might he small, bui, could be o!}» 
tallied only by the exercise of practical intelligence and hard 
work in the craft of the hunter — there one saw the iiiam 

Sometimes in the evenings at Gujner, the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Cromer, Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey and I played vigorous 
games of billiard lives. This is a devastating game. I remem- 
ber H.RJL wrestling heavily with the Admiral underiieaTh 
the billiard table for possession of the ball Once the Prince 
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drove a ball so hard that it leaped off the cushion onto 
the wall and made a round hole. The next evening the 
Maharajah discovered that some careful house-wallah had 
filled up the hole with plaster. The Maharajah’s eye never 
misses a detail. He had the hole regouged. 

Why obliterate the traces of a royal guest? 

# # # # 

Bear in mind that in India the Viceroy takes precedence 
over all the relatives of the King-Emperor. In harmony 
with the sun of India a fierce light does rather more than 
shine upon Viceroys. Personally I saw something of four 
Viceroys. Each of them in his own way was a success. Both 
Lord Hardinge and Lord Chelmsford were from the In- 
dian point of view the right kind of men for the exalted 
position of Viceregent of the King-Emperor. Both looked the 
part, which matters in India. Lord Hardinge had the advan- 
tage of a diplomatic training and no quality is more needed 
in a Viceroy than the right kind of autocratic diplomacy. 
When it comes to it India has not much use for anything but 
autocracy, but it prefers its autocracy gilded by manners. 
Lord Chelmsford I knew at Oxford as Freddie Thesiger; he 
had been captain of cricket and took a first in the Law School 
He was somewhat cold and statuesque in public appearance, 
but, like Lord Hardinge, he was regarded as a sahib of sahibs; 

I he relied on his officials, and his favourite phrase was '' the 
I matter had better be kept fluid.” The fluidity often congealed 
into the rigidity of the Indian system. An honest sportsman 
who regretted that Indian political leaders had not been to 
Eton. 

Lord Reading was a far cleverer man than either Hardinge 
or Chelmsford. He steered his ship adroitly through many 
rocks and shoals and weathered many a storm by detecting its 
centre and manoeuvring to its outer fringes. His ambition 
was to travel through his term without a row. He held the 
scales of justice so even that he himself sat on the tongue of 
the balance. 

Lord Willingdon as Viceroy I did not know. He was 
Governor of Madras when I was in India, after having been 
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Governor of Bombay. He wris by the fridhirV' r!';e bestdikcd 
Govcnif3r and Viceroy of modern timc,:o SiiiO anj'l 
with the backgroiinc! (some ivcHik! .sav li'C fioretoasumS: of ii 
brilliant, clever and kindly wife, Ik.: sacvetxicd in vvim'dny rhe 
friendship of all classes In India. 

An Indian will do anything for you ne Ivdievcr, rhar yon 
like him; he will never show you that he kneovs ohether ycjii 
do or not, but he knows. 



CHAPTER XVII 


SHIKAR 

B esides princes and politicians, India contains tigers and 
snakes. This is well known. The snakes are not as easy 
to find there as politicians, nor the tigers as princes. Some 
people talk as though there were no tigers left in India; but 
there are. In the jungles of the Central Provinces and the sun- 
derbunds of Bengal and all along the foothills of the eastern 
Himalayas, as well as in Southern India, there are still plenty 
of tigers; but India being a vast country the individual 
animals are often some distance apart. Anyone who has had 
the fortune to be a guest of the late Maharajah of Alwar 
would be unlucky were he not to see a tiger. Alwar is within 
easy reach of the populous districts of Delhi and Agra. There 
are tigers in the forests and hills of Alwar quite close to the 
capital. As for snakes, I saw only two: one not anywhere in 
this world, and the other puffily swaying in a charmer’s 
basket. Thousands of barefooted villagers die every year from 
snake-bite, so it is remarkable that I should have spent hun- 
dreds of hours in the jungle without ever seeing a snake there. 

In Indian India, shikar holds a prominent place when im- 
portant events bring important visitors, and in quiet times no 
guest of an Indian Prince would be considered even fairly 
entertained without being taken out to shoot. 

Ranjitsinhji s State of Nawanagar in Kathiawar, being for 
the most part fiat and open, was not all its ruler would have 
liked it to^ be in the matter of shikar. There have been very 
few keener hunters and fishermen than Ranjitsinhji, and I 
cannot think of one more skilful in the pursuit of any form of 
game, great or small, furred, feathered, or scaled. 

It must have been a regret to Ranjitsinhji, who in latter 
days was far keener on fishing than on shooting, that the few 
rivers of his State were not of the sort to provide sport. Nor 
did he himself pursue the gentle craft in India; he did not 
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even seek out the rivers of India wlicrc tbc fieiTcly 
niai'Lseer can be caught. He would iinvc likech I oqicct, to 
frcc|uent the trout-streams of Kashmir, ami iiis friend trie 
Maliarajab would have Isecn very glad to see him. Ranji, imvw 
ever, found that the high country of Kadinnr was !nid for ids 
asthma, and I believe he only went t’nere rjnee or r.vir e. 

Then he went in the old Maharaiahh time, and to |}la,y 
cricket. What is m,orc% with the honemrs of T'est MaO'ive:' in 
Australia thick upon him, he travelled ah ika wav up ro 
Srinagar at the old Alaharajalds request, anil was caitglu a! 
the u’icket first IkuL Wdnen he reninied iv> the pawhs.n the 
Maharajah said to liini, ‘'But, Ranjitsin’rqi, y^'-au, have no: 
made duck surely. I newer make <iuc:kd' Presently ti'iC 
Maharajah went in sixth wicket down and was l^iwled iri Idis 
first over in spite of tlte tender elTorts of the boivicr. "T'licj 
Maharajah just picked up th.e hails and, went on witfi his 
innings. 

The old Maharajah, uncle of tite present ruler Sir .Hari 
Singh, was a humorist. Once when a visiting Viceroy wa.s 
being conveyed up the jheliim valley to his capital in tlic 
gilded State barge, His Excellency adverted to tlie !):ini!ers 
displayed in every village. 

“Yes, Your Excellency^’ said the Maluirajali; “ welcome to 
the Viceroy in very big letters.” 

Presently after passing half a dozen villages the Maiiarajah 
said, “See, Your Excellency, more welcomes ... All lies, 
Your Excellency.” 

' It was a pity about RanjPs asthma because Kasiniiir is as 
beautiful as the books do say, Switzerland, as it were, coiicciv 
trated into one huge valley with the Alps multiplied 'by three 
on either side. When I was there the almond blossom rnade 
a pink canopy along the hanks of the jhclum. Tlie walled 
gardens on the hiilsides above the Dahl, lake, through one cd; 
which flows the pellucid stream of Shalimar, were full of 
flowering shrubs. All the mountain streams and rivers wiicre 
I fished were full of trout, the largest I have ever caught except 
the rainbow's in New Zealand. Fur Ranji it would have been 
a paradise. Otherwise Kashmir is a paradise for everyone; in 
spite of its fabled beauties, still a paradise. 
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But as for shooting, two exceptional examples he had in 
his own State. One was an island near his port of Rozi, where, 
contrary to all advice and all expectations, he had succeeded 
in raising an abundant stock of partridges. There are various 
kinds of partridges all over India, but Ranji's was the only 
partridge shoot in the English sense of the term. No walking 
up; proper drives with hundreds of birds whizzing over the 
guns, and a bag at the end of the day worthy of Six Mile 
Bottom. 

Then the panther shooting. There were panthers in nearly 
all the outlying districts of his State, but his show spot was 
around his shooting bungalow about seventy miles from the 
capital in the southern corner along the borders of the State 
of Porbandar; his famous panther jungles in the Burdar Hills. 
These hills form a wide circle, heavily jungled with bamboo 
and all the common smaller trees of Western India; a huge 
saucer, in the centre of which was his bungalow of Kaleshwar. 
The circle of hills in that outlying part are sparsely inhabited 
by the wandering herdsmen tribe of the Robaris, magnificent 
people with Greek features and terra-cotta skin; but there are 
no villages within the circle of hills; an immense, silent, and 
lonely amphitheatre. 

At Kaleshwar there was an ancient temple a stone’s throw 
outside the garden of the bungalow, surrounded by tall pipal 
trees, with here and there an aged and expansive banyan 
tree, under one of which the Jam Sahib used to hold informal 
audiences of cultivators from the distant villages. Outside 
the gates of the garden was a row of low buildings, inhabited 
only when the far countryside made pilgrimage to the temple. 

It happened that the first time I was with Ranjitsinhji in 
Jamnagar, the capital of his State, he had no other guests, and 
after a busy fortnight, in which I was learning about Indian 
India from the Jam Sahib and his Ministers, my host 
suddenly announced after dinner that to-morrow we would 
go to the Burdar hills. This meant that at six o’clock three 
Ford cars of the old type and a lorry awaited us under the 
portico of the white Jam bungalow. We started with the 
sudden decision characteristic of Ranji, who rarely told any- 
body what he was going to do till the last moment; he always 



knew perfectly well days !)efcre. Aw;iy we went, past i.Iie two 
broad lakes with tbicir ancient round fo^!Ies^c^, and pnsi t!:c 
high outer walls and ilie i'rowniiig vvesr gate csf dee c"uv hit- 5 
the sea of plain beycuuL For hcenc ndk;s. tleerc 'iia,**. a po p,;* 
road. Then wc forked oil on vdwt wws caked a iriir-u e e err 
road, which meant an cartiicn trrick awross t!;e p!a:ru 0:1 
we seemed to be far from human liahitachmi, seeing ''^dy 
occasional cultivation on one side or the otiier, and dWtnni 
villages, fetv and far between. 

Within twelve miles of the dry we began to see lurrds cd' 
blackbuck dotrccl here and there, arsd ora;c. epute drvu,,* to tSur 
track, a herd of little, brown, ga/.elledikc chiiikara. To one 
who had had no experience of bigger g:nne, except lugilivc 
springbok in the Transvaal, rb.e quanriry of deer was cxdring. 

Within two hours we liad traversed the remalndier of the 
yellow plain to the footliilis of ilte Biirdar range, which 
seemed to spring from the earth like a sudden is;!a.n(,l at 
sea. We passed close to the site of the ancient and cdihterated 
city of Ghoonili. Scarcely a fragment remains, but dose to 
the hillside there are some deep wells, in wliicii, according to 
the legend, the inhabitants deposited tlieir treasure. .Atternpfs 
to extract the water have failed. One can descend by steep 
steps almost to the water's edge, and the water looks dark and 
deep enough for anything. We climbed a rough track over a 
series of shoulders and wound down towards rlie ercen saucer 
ill the centre. 

There was the pink-washed bungalow, scjun re-faced and un- 
obtrusive,, rather like the country houses one sees clown il'ie 
Rhone valley. The rough but well-tended compoiiiid was 
brilliant with a dozen giant clumps of bougainvillea. There 
was shade in the wide verandah and under the big pipal trees, 
A grey stone fountain was plashing in front. All round was 
the wide circle of the wooded hills, complete silence, and a 
brazen blue sky. The quiet experience of arrival was more 
than thrilling to one who only knew the woods of Europe and 
the treeless stretches of the high veldt. Were there not sainbiir 
and cheetal somewhere in those mysterious jungles, and 
panthers sleeping in caves or under shelves where the. outcrop 
of rock showed on the ridges of the round hills? 
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That afternoon a score of white-clad cultivators appeared 
by magic. Under an immense banyan tree, whose wide 
branches were supported by pendent pillars of itself, they sat 
and awaited Bapu’s pleasure. 

The Jam Sahib, impassively patriarchal, sat in a camp-chair 
and heard their case. It was that they were being oppressed by 
a moneylender. Shylock was there with all the signed docu- 
ments and other bundles of legality in the fold of his cotton 
homespun. Everybody stated his case except Shylock. He 
merely exhibited his papers with a laconic gesture. There was 
no doubt that the cultivators had signed themselves into 
trouble. 

The Jam Sahib explained to me that the man had all the law 
on his side, and the protestants had been very foolish not to 
take advantage of the Land Bank which he had established. 
But the banya had been outrageously extortionate; and what 
would I do if I were he? He was always testing me in small 
matters of practical wisdom in India, and, I think, took sly 
pleasure in showing me that the ruler of an Indian State 
had no sinecure in his capacity of Bapu — the daddy of his 
people. 

I knew better than to hesitate. I said that whether the 
hanya had the law or not in this case, did not His Highness 
think that in equity the hanya could be severely called upon 
to justify so flagrant a breach of the spirit of His Highness’s 
intention in establishing Land Banks? Why not give the 
banya the verdict and then, on the count of equity, fine him 
enough to recoup his victims? 

To my surprise, the Jam Sahib, in measured vernacular, and 
in the style of Haroun Ai Raschid, delivered his two judg- 
ments accordingly. Afterwards he told me that the hanya had 
paid up with alacrity and on the nail, and had been glad to 
escape so lightly. I believe I went up in Ranjitsinhji’s opinion 
quite several pegs over this small incident. And so to tea in 
the verandah, and then an early dinner, including some 
excellent fresh fish rather like mullet, which had been brought 
in by runners from the sea coast in the morning and conveyed 
in ice on the lorry. Early because we had to be away and 
hidden in an old tower in the jungle before nightfall. 
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Directly the ?uckien night i<ilb wii'h scarcely in:er-v'al 
of twilight a panther which has been hang up iui l!w 
choosing a coign of wide ol,)servaiioin wakes up and l/cgisis lu 
think of coming clown to find Ids dinner. The curaihgi: beast 
knows very well that tlie goats whi be driven Insntc tadenc 
nightfall, and that, like hirnselh the stray dogs, if any, wsH 
be prowiing round for (ierdicts of daydine near trw hnihho" 
tions of man. 

The Fc?rd car drove down a jungle track to wThin ludf a 
mile of the tower and overtook rlie party of sidkaris and io.dr 
a dozen goatherds. The goatherdis had one unforruriatc youslv* 
fill goat on a short tether, and walked aliead cahing out, ihcir 
musical, suinnions. “Arrec! Arrce!” they go, nor .loud, bait 
audible for miles. Tliis would be a sign to all t*nc denizen-' cd' 
the jungle that the goats were being called l-iome. 

When we got to the little clearing witli th.c small twostoried 
tower of old stone, called a koiah, the guns and two servants 
slipped in by a bark door. The theory is that the pantlrer 
cannot count. ,Ranji and I mounted to the iip|icr room, where 
the soda-water and refreshment for the night were laid our, 
and sat down in two large wicker chairs. Mean while ibe 
outside party walked on down the jtsngle path, still cahiiig 
their goat-call. At last they ca.me back, tied up their goat 
(which, as yet had said nothing) on a large artificial bsou Icier 
resembling an ancient pagan altar. 

Such kotahs with the little clearing and its artfully siinii- 

O 

lated boulder in the middle were disposed at various spots in 
the jungle. Formerly, when younger and less rus(:\ Raiiji used 
to sit up for panthers in macha7is—t\ra,t is, shallow ,lndia'ii 
wooden beds plaited across and arranged as platforms in tht^ 
branches of convenient trees. But wlien he became the ruler 
and could get things done, he either adopted the c,xisting little 
old tempers or had new ones built at convenient spots where 
goats could be grazed in the daytime. The panthers, watch- 
ing from the hills and keenly alive to noting where they 
would be likely to find a dinner, inferred (with due respect to 
the psychologists) that a clearing and a kotah meant a chance 
of a random goat after dark. 

So the party moved casually around, still calling, and then 
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disappeared, their voices diminishingly audible afar ofi. Just 
before leaving the clearing one of them had lit a big lamp 
hung up on a high pole. Panthers do not mind a light slung 
up at a fair height, so there was no need to wait for a full 
moon. The carbide arc-light made no sound, and sound is 
what frightens a panther away. Perhaps, too, the panther has 
learned to interpret the hanging lamp as a nearer and a better 
moon. 

There we sat in silence. The arrangement may seem rather 
artificial, but when the Indian night falls over the jungle, 
followed by a spell of silence, and then gradually the distant 
honk of the sambur is heard from the hillside, and the little 
various night sounds of the jungle begin, the impression is 
one of complete loneliness in a mysterious savage world. 
There we sat for hour after hour until well past midnight. 
Not easy to keep awake, peering out of the narrow windows. 
But, of course, the goat, as soon as he found himself deserted, 
began to bleat; and he bleated on through the night hours 
with rhythmical monotony. 

Suddenly Ranji touched me on the knee and whispered, 
“He has come.” He pointed across to the bushes at the 
corner of the clearing and handed me his binoculars. Good 
glasses disentangle and magnify objects even in the dark- 
ness. 

I could not see anything at first. Then suddenly a pair of 
phosphorescent lights switched on in the dark. The panther’s 
eyes. There he sat for half an hour in the blackness of the 
bushes, himself as black. Then the eyes were switched ofi. 
Ranji made a pass with his hand to indicate that their owner 
was circling round us in the bushes. The ground was covered 
with dry leaves and dry sticks; the bushes themselves, as one 
knew from moving through them in the daytime, might well 
have been designed to produce a stage crackling and rustling. 
But not the least sound. 

Presently the brilliant green eyes appeared at another 
comer; then they disappeared again. Meanwhile the goat had 
stopped bleating and tvas standing up. It kept facing round 
with its nose like a compass-needle in the direction of its 
circling enemy. Very slowly, but not always correctly. Sud- 
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cienly from the side of the clearing behind it a grey form, as 
of a giant tabby oo very long kgs, moved out into ilic fipeiu 
Just before it stalked from the bushes the form looked deaci 
black, but the moment it came into the artilirial niooriliyju. it 
was grey as the groimd^ — so grey and similar as lo i-je iuvisi'Dle 
when still. The goat jumped round to face it as it luood for 
some minutes as still as stone. Then the panther rntDved 
forward like a grey ghost and leaped witli marvel love-: ca,se 
and grace on to the edge of the boulder. There it sat iike a 
cat on a doorstep, with its forepaws between its hind legs, and 
contemplated the goat. The goat stamped its feet ain'i blew a 
succession of snorts through its nostrils, 

Ranji had an electric pencil with a light at the end, such 
as hospital nurses use. He wrote on a small !)loidt : It is a 
lady, but you can shoot her if you like.” 

Whether from innate gallantry or from sympathy with tlic 
goat — ^probably the latter — I took the block and wrote : No, 
Let her go.” I lowered my rifle on the cushions provided for 
the very purpose, and Ranji knocked w^itli his kiiiiddes. 
There was a grey streak, and the lady was gone, 

Ranji then wrote: “She or the old man will be Ixick in 
twenty minutes.” So I drank a bottle of soda-water and 
relaxed. 

Sure enough, the lady came back, but only to sit halfwvay 
betw^een the goat and the edge of the clearing. Again, after 
an interval, she did the same from the other side, but this 
time she went away for good, and Ranji whispered — he could 
whisper without any sound of breath— -“The old man is 
w^atching in the bushes. I saw his eyes last time she came,” 
But the old man did not show that night. Ranji and 1 took 
it in turn to lie down for a snooze on the cliarpoy, but I was 
not good at this, because I kept verging on a snore, and every 
time Ranji leaned across and pinched my nose. 

Finally the grey morning washed over the hills and the 
jungle. Ranji blew a whistle, and presently our overnight 
party began threading the jungle path towards us, going 
through the same routine as before. You must not let a 
panther into the know. Their “Arreel Arree!” echoed 
nearer and nearer, we came down, and the wthole party, the 
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reprieved goat now cheerful, returned to breakfast and to bed 
till noon. 

The old man panther had seen us home. The shikari re- 
ported that he had followed on the edge of the jungle fifty 
yards behind us to within a stone's throw of the house. 

On our undisturbed w^'ay home Ranji told me of a goat 
which defeated a panther at the very spot where we had spent 
the night. The panther had jumped on to the boulder. The 
goat, after pulling back to the full length of its tether, 
launched itself like a bullet at the panther, which was so 
surprised that it fell ofi backwards, made an acrobatic landing, 
and shot away into the jungle to think it over. 

‘‘ What is more/' Ranji added, you can see the white goat 
any time you like in the Zoo at Jamnagar. His compound is 
labelled Caper heroicus'' 

For six successive nights I sat up in kotahs; different goats 
but the same performance. Every time either no panther or 
else a lady. 

Ranji was not too pleased; he wanted me to get a panther. 
He told me next time it did not matter whether it was a lady 
or not. 

But I would not shoot a lady; I had found out that there 
were not too many panthers in the Burdar jungle. If you shot 
a gentleman, his successor would soon arrive from the jungles 
over the Porbandar boundary; if you shot a lady, her gentle- 
man would depart over the Porbandar boundary to find 
another wife. 

Nevertheless, the whole experience was exciting. It is no 
feat to shoot a panther in the strong artificial moonlight at a 
distance of twenty yards, but it is intensely interesting to wait 
while interpreting the mysterious drama of sounds in the 
jungle at night. 

My self-restraint was well rewarded. At the end of the week 
Ranji announced casually at lunch, “ Charlo, you are in luck. 
There is a panther down on the plain by Moti Gop. We will 
go and get it." He had known this all morning. 

So in the brazen afternoon three Ford cars with canvas 
hoods — the kind we now call Lizzies — threaded up the hills, 
out of the Burdar saucer and down over the other side, a few 



miles out into die plain, where diere was a biq, single, 
rounded hill like a giant ant-heap and the little villrtge of 
Moti Gop, 

Directly we got there we saw a ring of villagers in their 
white cotton dotis on the side of the hill, ringing a mass of 
Jiimbied rock. The panther had come down from the hi ill in 
the night and had been seen in the early morning crccpbig 
up the hill to lie up for the day, no doubt meditating atioth.er 
try for a stray dog near the village. We ]>ega!i to dim!). 
Ranji was then quite stout, but he was almost as good a 
walker as in the old days over twenty years before, wl'ien vve 
used to tramp the big fields after partridges at Diixford, near 
Cambridge. 

The panther beat us. He did a bolt when we were al)oct 
half-way up. We saw the upper arc of villagers scattering 
like white ants over the brow of the hill. They were not going 
to lose sight of Bapu’s panther. 

So we climbed dowm again, and the head shikari came to 
report that the panther had gone over the hill and into a 
cave at the head of a dry watercourse in the fiats on the other 
side. Away we went after him by car. How they got there in 
the time was amazing, but the villagers were already standing 
at intervals in a big ring round the curious undcrgroimd 
cavity at the head of the deep narrow^ nullah, which was like 
a single-line railway cutting. The villagers were opened out in 
a long line on either side, and we found a little tiiom zarel>a 
arranged for us on a spur overlooking the niiliah. There I 
sat with Ranji, while about a hundred yards atvay the shikaris 
insulted the panther with stones and epithets. 

Suddenly there was a silence. The panther was under way. 
View halloas might have caused him to break back, I saw a 
creature like a yellow maggot threading the bed of the iiuliali 
towards us. He crept slowly along, with his white belly 
scraping the ground. Very different from the tail, ghostlike 
panthers of the night jungle. They were feline greyhounds. 
This fellow, until he stood up fifty yards away and began to 
lope, was a huge dachshund-mastife As he went by, just 'after 
he was past me, I had an easy shot and bowled him over. 
One should never shoot while the animal is approaching; ii: 
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lie is wounded he may up and at you like lightning. A panther ' 
can flash from immobility into electric speed of spring. 

Shooting panthers on foot is a very different thing from 
sitting up in a tree or in a kotah. A wounded panther is 
dangerous. Some say more dangerous than a wounded tiger, 
because of its savage swiftness. Nor can one readily find an 
emplacement in the open where a panther cannot climb or 
spring; both of which evolutions he performs a good deal 
faster than anything most animals can manage on the flat. 
But with Bapu's servants one was almost safe. Any one of 
them would have jumped in front and taken the charge, and 
even jammed his arm in the panther's mouth, rather than 
that Bapu's guest should be clawed. That was my first panther. 

It happened that two years later, when we were in the 
Burdar hills again, another panther was reported at Moti Gop. 

I had been out with a party in the jungle, where a drive was 
being attempted for General Sir Archibald Montgomery- 
Massingberd, to give him a shot at a sambur. He was Chief 
of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief. I got separated from the 
party in the maze of jungled hillside, and went home. 

Ranji, sitting in his shirt-sleeves in the verandah, welcomed 
me with the words : '' Lucky fellow, Charlo. There is another 
panther at Moti Gop.” 

This time it happened there was a largish party at the 
Kaleshwar bungalow, including four ladies, all of whom, as 
always, wanted to come and see the show. So this time we 
went away in four Ford cars. 

When we arrived at Moti Gop we found that the panther 
had eluded the villagers from the start and gone away to the 
nullah cave at the first intention. We all pushed off again and 
found everything curiously as before. If Sir Archibald had 
not been high on the Burdar hills hoping for a sambur, he, 
being a short-time and very important guest, would have been 
the man to shoot. As it was, Charlo came in for the luck. 

But when the ladies arrived with Ranji, and he saw the 
frail zareba on the top of the spur as before, he decided that 
this was much too dangerous a spot for them. We were 
accordingly all moved about a hundred yards down the nullah 
to a higher, but, for the rifle, by no means as convenient a spot. 

Opposite: Ranji, H,H. the Jam Sahib 
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The chief shikari shook bis head and indicated to His High- 
ness that the panther was likely to break hack towards the hill 
up a grass slope almost opposite our former statiotu 

Raiiji brushed this aside in a word, so the noise of disiodg- 
iiient began at the cave, as before. The pantlicr caoie oitt ail 
right, but he did exactly as the shikari had said. He hre^ke 
back up the grass slope at a gallop. At the top was a long row 
of villagers who immediately chased him back as If lie were a 
sheep. One youth with nothing on except a lohi-tloili ran 
after him, beating him on the back witli a little stick. IMeaiw 
while, four unfortunates had been badly clawed. The liliagers 
were not going to let Bapu’s pandier escape under the eyes oC 
Bapu. They treated him with positive indignity; and he 
streaked back to his holt in the cave. He wa.s too fa,r aivay 
from me to shoot; and even if I had I inighi ’ha\‘c only 
wounded him, which would have been bad for the villagers. 

Again after a lot of insults he was dislodgeci Again he 
went up the side of the nullah and clawed three more villagers. 
Then he returned to earth. Ranji sent my gun-bcarcr, Bliiniji, 
with a bottle of neat brandy to pour into the scratches. Bhimji 
also took a double-barrelled gun loaded with slog. 

This time the panther refused to budge, so in tlic end the 
head shikari, a little man with a face exactly like a panther, 
crept down to the mouth of the cave with a rifle and slioi the 
panther at about five yards. He did this bold feat as tlioiigh 
lie were merely going into the backyard to uiichaio a dog. 
This man had an instinctive knowledge of panthers. If there 
was one within half a day’s march he would find it: he woiiJcl 
know everything it had done in the last twelve lioiirs, and 
everything it would do in the next. He was a quiet little 
fellow of few words, but he was a panther-man. 

The panther-man was not the only Interesting character 
among the cotton-clad shikaris. There was the man witli the 
red beard. These shikaris were scattered at! over tlic State; 
in general, one to each village, but wherever you happened a 
party of a dozen or so could always be relied upon to tiim op 
by dawn full of the recpiired information, whether of liirds 
or of beasts. 

Ranji had a permanent camp out on the plains aiiioiig some 
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shallow rolling hills at a place called Samaiia. Eminem 
visitors, such as Governors or the Viceroy, were taken there 
for shooting. The camp contained the biggest marquee on 
record, where the large parties used to dine. 

Once when there were no big guests Ranji took me there to 
see what we could find. News came in that a panther had 
been found and ringed. Along with us was an old friend of 
Cambridge days, Charlie Rush. We three went out across the 
plain for some miles, and stopped at a spot where the plain 
dropped in an abrupt ciifflet, like one side of a railway 
cutting. 

At the bottom of the cliff ran the remnant of a river; a clear 
stream with a shingly beach, which in the rains would be a 
torrent. 

The shikaris had ringed a craggy nest of huge sharp rocks 
on the side of the declivity. We went round by a narrow path 
and were disposed among some bushes on the lower beach 
looking across the stream at the face of the steep bank, along 
which ran rough narrow terraces like sheep-tracks. 

When the ring was open and the brouhaha started, out shot 
a small panther. It went past me half-way up the bank at 
speed. I had a bang and thought I had missed, but it was 
afterwards found that I had hit its front paw. A few yards 
further on it suddenly stopped, hesitating which side of a 
boulder to go, and Charlie Rush brought off a beautiful shot 
just behind the ear. 

Then our old friend the panther-man came down and main- 
tained that it was the wrong panther; and should he drive 
the scrubby bank back the other way towards us? 

Bapu nodded assent; so we sat down again. The panther- 
man, of course, knew. Almost as soon as the drive began, 
about two hundred yards on our right, out loped a big panther, 
oiling between the bushes and boulders. Just before it was 
within shot it turned back and disappeared again like magic. 
It had gone into a slit of a hole scarcely large enough to admit 
a big fox-terrier. 

The panther-man explained, '' Little cave — other hole,” 

Bapu gave some swift directions, and the shikaris cut down 
a sapling with their walking-stick axes. Another fellow clad 



in nothin.g but a wisp of green shikar cloth and a hcoiui 
beard was looking about for a large stone with w’hich to block 
the slit. Finding none, he promptly and casually sat clown on 
the hole. Within six feet of his person was crouching an 
angry panther with a set of claws like meatdiooks. Bat Red- 
beard just sat down on the hole. 

The panther was poked out. Out it came, as soon as Red- 
beard had removed his person and the sapling was inserted. 
Charlie Rush shot it as it ^vas threading the scrub. 

Several years afterwards I spotted Red-beard when we vtcre 
out after sand-grouse, I said to Ranji : That s the fellow wl:io 
sat on the hole.” 

Bapii called his man up and told him that Fry Sahib 
remembered him. 

Red-beard wagged his henna whiskers and chattered some- 
thing. He was saying that he was much hoiioureil l')ut the 
Sahib ought to know that when a panther goes into a Itole it 
sits still 

Even with no such dramatic incident as that of Red-beard 
and his seat, panther-shooting on foot in the open was always 
exciting. The cunning of the simple mancjeuvres never failed 
to bring the dangerous beasts within shot. One adDiircd the 
craft and pluck of the shikaris and of the villagers engaged 
as stops, but the brain behind it all was Raeji’s. lie had suc- 
ceeded in educating the natural faculties of the shikaris into 
disciplined skill. What is more, any of the villagers wlio 
turned up to assist always knew exactly what they had to 
do in the plan of campaign, however varied the circum- 
stances. 

As sport, the pursuit of the panther in the open by daylight 
was far superior to sitting up at night and waiting for the 
quarry. But the still hunting by night, though the shot itself 
was simple if the panther condescended to come, had a romantic 
mystery which was captivating to a degree. There is nothing 
quite like the silent suspense in the surrounding darkness of 
the jungle at night. What in the biting sunlight is a desert of 
thorn-bush, scrub, and bamboo, traversed at rare intervals !)y 
dusty tracks, becomes at night a forest peopled by noiselessly 
moving life, and full of distant sounds which suggest that at 
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any moment some unexpected shadowy form may appear, big 

or small, harmless or dangerous. 

Indeed, even in the daylight there was a peculiar lonely 
mystery about the house and garden and scanty buildings at 
Kaleshwar. The more so because of the little temple among 
the pipal trees at the end of the narrow paved quasi-Italian 
garden with its purple flame of bougainvillea. It was a small 
domed kiosk of aged grey stone, in a narrow compound sur- 
rounded by a high wall. 

One could see the little dome above the wall from the end of 
the garden beyond a small stream crossed by a wooden foot- 
bridge of Japanese dimensions. 

Knowing that one ought not to trespass near a temple, I 
had always refrained from approaching it even in the long 
mornings and afternoons when Ranji was away and not a soul 
within sight or hearing; but there was always a temptation 
to go and find what there was to see. I never saw a priest 
or any temple attendant near the place. It was always utterly 
deserted. 

But once a strange thing happened. 

The day before, out buck-shooting, my bearer had dropped 
my rifle and the foresight was bent. In the evening I per- 
suaded it straight; and next morning I woke up very early, 
and just as if I knew what I had planned to do, which I 
absolutely did not, I made a black blot with ink in the middle 
of a sheet of foolscap, took a pin, half a dozen cartridges, 
and the rifle, and walked straight across the verandah and 
down the garden. The usual sentry who walked to and fro in 
front of the verandah all night until the household were 
about was not there. But I took no particular notice of this. 

I crossed for the first time the narrow, wooden footbridge, 
pinned my target against the stem of a pipal tree by the 
temple wall, walked back about thirty yards and planted three 
or four bullets more or less in the bulks eye. So the sight was 
ail right. 

Then, carefully looking round and seeing not a soul any- 
where, I went just inside the entrance of the temple compound 
and peered about. There I saw through the open front of the 
shrine the usual stone lingam festooned with small white 



flowers, evidently regularly tended. I tiptoed !3ack, forgetting 
even to collect the target. I had the feeling that I had done 
something wrong. 

Not a soul was astir in the house. When I sat down in the 
verandah a peculiar feeling came over me as if I l,ia,d l)eeii 
doing something in a dream. I began to wonder why I luifl 
ever taken the trouble to go and pin up a target on one of t'iie 
sacred trees. Why there, of all places? It would have been so 
much easier to go the other side of the house as I had iiiteoded 
overnight. 

Then it occurred to me that the reverberating sound of niy 
shots, exaggerated by the echoes of the surrounding hills, had 
not been noticed in the house. I had a curious feeling that 
there tvas a conspiracy not to take notice of what I had done; 
and yet that unknown people somewhere around knew- all 
about it. Above all, where was the sentry? I would wait and 
see. But when Bhimji presently brought me my chota huzri 
he said nothing, and he was a light-sleeping shikar servant 
who woke at the least sound. He was, I thought, over-innocent 
when I asked him where the sentry was. Bhimji would almost 
suggest that the sentry was either there, or was never there. 

Later on at breakfast neither Ranji nor anyone else men- 
tioned anything about rifle-shots. This was curious, as the 
noise at a hundred yards must have amounted nearly tO' the 
bang of a bomb in their bedrooms. I felt I had committed a 
major faux pas, perhaps even sacrilege. The incident was 
never referred to then or afterwards, but I did notice that 
Ranji looked rather grave at breakfast. 

This happened in connection with panther-shooting in the 
Burdar hills. Several weeks afterwards something else hap- 
pened. One morning Ranji took me away miles across the 
plains, saying that there was a report that the quail had come, 
and he wanted to see. We began by walking up a belt of long 
narrow fields of sparse corn near a large empty house formciiy 
inhabited by a relative of his who had gone away to another 
State because he had misbehaved. 

After spending a long forenoon walking the fields under 
the hard sun, we arrived at higher ground where there was a 
dry torrent-bed. There we found a couple of servants with 
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lunch spread out on the bank of a dry cavity which in the 
rains was a deep pool in a mountain stream. One lonely tree 
gave us shade. A dozen yards to the left was a replica of the 
little temple at Kaleshwar, with its dome showing over the 
closely girdling walls. Ranji told me that this now deserted 
and empty pool was a spot of great sanctity where Shri 
Krishna had bathed; and pilgrimages were made there after 
the rains by people from all over the State. He then lit a 
cigarette, and after a few puffs leant back against the tree and 
apparently dozed off into a siesta. The servants had disap* 
peared down the track towards the cars. 

There I sat, feeling rather sleepy and thinking about nothing 
in particular. No idea had entered my head to go near the 
little temple. I was looking at the distant, empty, dismantled 
house, and wondering where its occupant was, and what was 
the true story of its emptiness. While I was drowsily ponder- 
ing, quite at a tangent, I was prompted to get up and look 
inside the temple. Ranji seemed fast asleep. 

I went to the flanged entrance and stepped inside. There 
was the simple but carefully tended furniture of a Hindu 
shrine. The anointed lingam festooned with wreaths of white 
jasmine, a spread of flowers on the floor. I had been standing 
about half a minute not without a feeling of awe, when from 
nowhere appeared a tall, ascetic priest. He wore the saffron 
jacket and the close-fitting Phrygian cap of the Brahmins. He 
took a small bunch of flowers from the lingam, touched me on 
the forehead, the chin, and both cheeks, and then disappeared 
without a word. Where did he come from, and where did he 
go? It all happened with unhurried, silent swiftness. 

I went out and sat down again, and in a few minutes Ranji 
woke up, if he ever was asleep. I told him what had hap- 
pened; he nodded his head slowly as he did when acknow- 
ledging the salaams of his people in the city. So we went after 
the quail again, and I thought no more of it at the time. Yet 
in retrospect the incident was peculiarly impressive. I knew no 
more why I suddenly went into the little temple than I did 
why Ranji had taken me to those vague, sparse little cornfields 
to shoot a couple of dozen of rumoured quails. 

We shot a few more in the early afternoon, and then went 
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home. What struck me most about the day was Ranji's re- 
markable ability to walk miles and miles in the sun over 
rough ground; for in those days he was stout and took little 
exercise. I was lean and fit, but he walked me off my legs. 
The little quails jumped out of the short sparse corn like frogs 
and sped over the ears like bullets. 

It was about ten days after this, at a big function in Jam- 
nagar city, that I saw for the first time the Hindu High Priest 
of the State. It was the priest who had touched my face with 
the white flowers in the Hindu temple by the dry pool where 
Shri Krishna had bathed. 

Meanwhile, a day or two after the incident by the pool, I 
noticed one morning when I was brushing my hair that a 
round red mark about the size of a shilling had appeared in 
the middle of my forehead. At the time, not connecting one 
thing with another, I thought it was simply caused by the rub- 
bing of my topi. One evening at dinner in the Jam bungalow, 
casually conversing with my next-door neighbour, I was nar- 
rating the incident by Krishna's pool, and without any real 
connexion of thought, I added, ‘h . . and do you see this little 
red mark on my forehead? That is where the priest touched 
me with the white flowers.” 

There had been a buzz of conversation, but somehow, as 
happens, the buzz tailed off as I was telling the story, and the 
last sentence or two must have been audible all round the table 
to the relatives and Staff of the Jam Sahib. My last words coin- 
cided with a frozen silence, which held for several long seconds. 
I heard the Jam Sahib murmur, Just the usual blessing.” 

This little chain of incidents, I cannot explain why, did not 
strike me at the time as other than disconnected. It was only 
a long time afterwards and in the light of other knowledge 
that I connected them in coherent sequence. To this clay I do 
not know whether there was a sequence. 

Why did I not ask Ranji himself, or some Indian friend? 
Well, I felt that it would not be tactful, and that in any case 
I should only get an evasive anstver. Remember tliat I was in 
India for the first time, and had been there for only a few 
weeks. 

To me it has always seemed, after a good deal of experience 
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in Indian India, that most of the stories that suggest the un- 
canny verge on the imaginary; but I did meet six first-hand 
eye-witnesses in Jamnagar who had seen a fakir walk up and 
down a long trench filled with live charcoal, so hot that one 
could not approach within yards of it — walk up and down for 
several minutes in his loincloth, unscathed. Then he invited 
anyone who had faith to do the same. One of the Jam Sahib’s 
elderly retainers, a sort of senior butler, promptly disrobed 
himself and walked up and down the live charcoal with equal 
impunity. The evidence of this was as good as one could get, 
short of seeing the performance oneself. 

Ranjitsinhji had an A.D.C, of the same name as himself, a 
Rajput of the Chohan clan from the State of Idah. He took no 
part in shikar expeditions or any form of active exercise, but 
was much interested in yoga, and somewhat of an authority. A 
quiet, pleasant fellow of decided but unobtrusive opinions. He 
was connected with the first snake — you remember my only 
other Indian snake belonged to a charmer. 

There was a largish party of guests at the Jam bungalow on 
one occasion, and overnight we were all told to be ready to 
start early next morning to shoot snipe. At 6 a.m. we buzzed 
off on a clear and exhilarating Indian morning in a series 
of Ford cars, followed by the little Ford van with the guns and 
cartridges. We drew up a quarter of a mile from the marshy 
pools on the fiat plain of crinkled cotton-land, and were stand- 
ing around chatting while our guns were brought to us. Every- 
one was ready, but no one moved off. I was standing about 
five or six yards from the little Ford van, now emptied of ail 
its contents. It was, as I say, a lovely fresh morning, and I was 
never fitter, never more wideawake in my life. I remember, 
too, that for me I shot particularly well that day, up to my 
waist with no waders among the reed beds. 

While I was casually standing there by the van I saw a large 
cobra slither out of the back, slide to the ground and wriggle 
away across the cotton-land. I called out: “Snake! Snake!’' 
and pointed. 

Ranji was standing near, and Charles Rush from New- 
market, and two Army officers from Rajkot. “Where? 
Where?” they exclaimed, following my pointed finger. 
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But in the brief interval about twenty yards away, the 
cobra had disappeared. I followed where it had gone and the 
others followed me. There was no vestige of a hole in the 
flat black cotton ground where the smallest mouse could 
have gone to earth. 

I noticed that nobody seemed to be at all disturbed about 
the snake; indeed, they betrayed only a formal interest. 
I also noticed that the A.D.C. Ranjitsinhji, who never came 
out shooting, was one of the party that day. He was looking 
on with quiet inattention; and when one of the cars went 
back before we started shooting he went wdth it. 

Well, there it was. I distinctly saw the cobra, as real and 
concrete as the double-barrelled gun in my hands, but nobody 
else saw it. We went away after the snipe, and had a great 
day, and I troubled no more about the cobra. At lunch-time I 
talked a bit about it, and wanted to know what my com- 
panions thought had happened. They w^ere singularly lack- 
ing in attention or interest. 

When we were driving home in the evening I began to 
think over events. Then I remembered that the previous 
night, first before and then after dinner, I had been arguing 
with the A.D.C. Ranjitsinhji and half a dozen other Indians 
of the Staff about yoga and the rights and wrongs of the 
rope-trick and the mango-plant, and just for the sake of argu- 
ment had put forward the usual European thesis of hallucina- 
tion. The A.D.C. Ranjitsinhji and several others were trying 
to explain to- me the metaphysical doctiines about Maya and 
the interconnexion of appearance and reality, and so on. 
Again, for the sake of argument and to elicit information, I 
had put myself in opposition on the lines of philosophic 
doubt. We all went to bed rather late. I remember feeling 
more sleepy than usual, so that the second I put my head on 
the pillow liell asleep. I felt heavy when Bhimji woke me in 
the early morning with a cup of tea. 

There is no explanation of that snake unless I was presided 
over during the night by one of the expositors of yoga, 
perhaps by the A.D.C. Ranjitsinhji himself; and imbued, 
according to their practices, with a mental picture of some- 
thing that I was to see- next day. Wliy was it that for the 
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it time the A.D.C. Ranjitsinhji came out with the shooting- 
rty? 

Perhaps I ought to add that I was as good as a teetotaller 
lile I was in India, and was as fit as ever in xny life at that 
ae. 

Talking of snakes, I was never in India except during the 
onths of the cold dry weather, and snakes are very rarely 
en then. It is during the rains that they come out and are 
en in the gardens and in spots convenient for them in the 
ngle. All the same, thousands of cultivators and grass 
itters die of snake-bite every year. The local postmen at all 
mes tramp about tapping the ground with a heavy stick to 
arn any casual snake that someone is coming; and by Ranji’s 
rders, a black bag with all the likely serum was taken when- 
i/er we went into the jungle. 

Tiger stories, unless first-hand, have little value. Except one. 

L certain Commander-in-Chief went to Gwalior on his quin- 
uennial visit of inspection. The Maharajah Scindia proposed 
3 offer His Excellency a tiger. The Gwalior tiger-jungles are 
pod. 

His Excellency was delighted; and, by the way, would His 
liglmess put his young A.D.C., his nephew Tom, in a 
nachan, where the boy could do no harm, and afterwards be 
ible to say that he had been in a tiger-shoot? 

The Maharajah would be delighted. 

So next day His Excellency was up a tree in the middle of a 
jungle valley; His Highness up a tree a hundred yards to the 
left; and Tom up a tree three hundred yards to the right. 

Far away began the tap-tapping of the beaters. It w^as a 
long belt of jungle. Presently the peacocks flew out; then a 
couple of pigs rushed across; then two or three deer walked by. 
Closer and closer came the beaters; but no tiger. 

Just at the end of the beat, far on the right — bang! bang! 
After a pause the beat was resumed; the men came into sight, 
but no tiger. 

So His Highness blew his whistle; His Excellency climbed 
down, and they went for refreshment under a big tree. His 
Highness was intensely sorry, they had made certain there 
were two tigers in the jungle, but better luck next drive. 
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Then Tom came strolling up, followed by his bearer ivitli a 
couple of rifles. 

“Hullo, Tom,” said His Excellency. “What were you 
shooting at? What was it — pig?” 

“No,” said Tom, “I got a brace.” 

“Brace of what?” asked H. E. 

“ Tiger,” said Tom. 

And he had. 

One ought to have mentioned lions. Most people think 
there are no lions in India, but there are, and according to 
Ranji they used to be common all over India in olden clays. 
In the peninsula of Kathiawar, within easy reach of Ranji’s 
own State, there are lions. They inhabit the Ghir forest, 
which lies principally in the State of Junagadh. I heard 
plenty of stories about them from Ranji himself, and also 
from the Maharajah of Bikaner. 

One story of Ranji’s is not a shooting story. When Lon! 
Kitchener went to visit the Nawab of Junagadh, the Nawab 
gave him an entertainment in his arena. There was an 
elephant fight, but the piece de resistance was the show of a 
maneiess lion of Gujerat. This was because the Nawab had 
heard Lord Kitchener mention his curiosity as to how a lion 
kills its prey. 

In due course a donkey entered the arena under compulsion. 
It trotted through the big gates, sniffed the air, flopped its 
ears, and began cropping the grass. Then from a side entrance 
emerged the king of beasts. He exhibited no interest in the 
donkey, and stood by his inlet, slowly lashing his tail 
Presently the donkey saw him, pricked up its ears, stretched 
out its nostrils and drew a long whiff. The smell was novel 
The donkey advanced slowly towards his majesty to get a 
closer whiff. This was a novel experience for the lion, which 
began to sleer away round the wall, looking back over his 
shoulder. Gradually the donkey went further, and so did the 
lion. Faster and faster. The donkey overtook the lion almost 
at full gallop, wheeled round, and let fly a tremendous rib- 
roaster, which got home. Then the donkey gave two treiiien- 
dous bucks, cantered to the middle of the arena, and brayed 
its triumph fit to make the welkin ring. The lion was not 
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'having any, so the donkey went on looking for stray blades 
of grass. 

ilie Nawab said he was very sorry that the lion had mis- 
beliaved, 

‘hMo matter, Your Highness,'’ said Lord Kitchener, “no 
matrer. If the asses of Junagadh are such warriors, wiiat must 
the men be?” 

Ranji vouched for this story. Fie was there at the time as a 
guest. He added that the fool of a keeper had gone and fed 
tiie iioii as iisiiai. 

it would seem that, in spite of his moustache, Lord 
Kitcliener had a ready wit. He once went down from the War 
Oflice for t’he annual review held by Queen Victoria of troops 
stationed in Parkhiirst Barracks, near Osborne. The battalion 
advanced in review order to give the royal salute. It then 
formed up to riiarcli past in line. 

When the advancing line was about thirty yards distant, 
Queen Victoria turned to Lord Kitchener and said, “General, 
we smell a very peculiar smell.” 

“ Yes. Your Majesty,” replied the General, “ esprU de 

It. was a hot summer’s day. In those days a soldier of the 
Queen posscsseil two ilannel shirts: one on, and one at the 

w as'iu 

Thi% story is true, no matter from whom you heard it 
Iseforc. 'It was fold me by the late Surgeon-General Evatt, wdio 

was present. 

If I had civer met Lord Kitchener, and 'he had not frightened 
me ar caice I'ry saying that it was me that he wnnted, I should 
l"5a\s;: asked liim w’uy it was that the British Empire did not 
iorriisli iiseil: with a superb army in reserve by trusting* the 
Riiiirig PriiKL's and allowing each of them to provide a highly 
t rallied \vd harmed contingent. It is true that of late years 
more latitude iais been allowed and more encouragement 
gi\'cii to file Indian Stare troops, but they have never been 
allawcrl !o iuive ardhery or really efficient et|iiipmciit in arms. 
There i:-* a tremeiidoys IkhIv of soldiers by choice — men, y^oiing 
ano uld* wTv,', feel theerris.eives at a loose end if they are not 
in the Iruiian States. Tlie idea that any Prince 



would use liis troops nowadays against a neigli bon ring Srate 
or against iis is as obsolete as tlie Dodo. 

Not long after Ranjitsinhji was installed on the Gaiii of 
Nawanagar, he was confronted with a rel^eldon, v/Iiicri liad 
its origin, among the piratically incliiied peorile on tltc 
West coast. It was a serious business. Ranp, to<ik the lichl 
himself and conducted a masterly Yiztie carnptiign. lie used to 
tell the story with emphasis on the fact that inonf of ihe 
casualties in his own troops were due lo the i)urstirig oi tfie 
out-of-date rifles, which were the best he was allov/ed by die 
Government for their equipment; whereas tlie rebels were 
armed with the best modern rifles. 

I forgot tO'. ask him whether, after he had rounded up tlie 
rebels, lie was allowed to transfer the modern rifles to Ids erwn 
arsenal. 

I venture to wager that he was nor. 
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O NIl day early in 1934, lunching with a friend at the 
junior Army and Navy Club, I found myself (no doubt 
by pure chance) seated next to a blonde lady in black, 
who spoke good English with a German accent. Half-way 
through she discovered my name, and I discovered that she 
had been trying to get me on the telephone for w'eeks past 
Further, her husband was the agent for Armstroiig-Siddeley 
aero^engiiies in Berlin. 

The story was this. The Fuehrer’s head man of his Youth 
Movement, Herr Baldur von Schirach, in pursuance of the 
desire of the Nazi Government that some sort of rapproche- 
ment should be essayed between the German Youth Movement 
and w’hate\'’er might be its opposite number in England, had 
sent over a representative, Flerr Nabbesburg, to manage some 
sort of pour-parler with the authorities of the Boy Scouts. It 
appeared, I gathered, that Herr Nabbesburg had approached 
the titular heads of the Boy Scout organisation rather than 
the real heads of the working executive. 

This led to misunderstanding. Moreover, Herr Nabbesburg 
did not speak the English language at all fluently. He 
started also with a background of difference of opinion 
between the Boy Scouts in England and the Hitler Boy Scouts 
ill Germany as to what constituted the proper way to be a 
Boy Scout. 

Shortly, the German Scouts were strong on discipline, 
whereas the English Scouts were strong on goodwill. This 
differeiice had in the past obstructed Scout-like co-operation. 
Now' tlie main object in view on the German side, and a sound 
one from their point of view, was to institute regular ex- 
changes of visits between the two Youth Movements. Herr 
Hitler, as he afterwards explained to me himself, believed 
tliat such an exchange would lead to a better understanding 
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|•)etweell the younger genei'ations in the two toniitrie-. He sin- 
cerely believed this at the time, and mo^t bincerely desired to 
elTcct siicli a better iinderstandiog. 

In the upshot Herr Nabbesburg’s visit to London was iteitliCr 
properly understood nor welcomed with sr.ita'olc cwjric'-'v. I 
have no doubt, too, that he was received vdfli a certa.’rri aiirr-tinr 
of suspicion, wLich his inability to explain iiimsclf dir! Mr.-tldnc' 

to allay. The newspapers t-vere ratbier inrK».spltaide -o!ie of 

them described him as resembling a first-class iiddomocisc 

and the result of his visit was that the Ccrnian side in ilic 
person of the emissary felt itself somewluit rejected, if not 
also snubbed. 

On the other hand, I gathered that when Herr Nabhesliurg 
returned to Berlin his chief, von Schirach, came to tfie arn^ 
elusion that this w^as not intended, and that the mi.-sdon hat! 
resulted in a misunderstanding on the English side. Erucr my 
blonde lady. 

She had a son at school in England, and was frcipucuily 
over here, and someone had told her that I was a useful pcrsiui 
to help to recondition the whole affair. Being a {lolitical lady, 
and a very able one, and also interconnected, in tlie matter of 
her husband’s aeroplanes, with the Governmerua! authorines 
ill Germany, she had the sagacity to believe that I was vvoiali 
trying. 

That is where we got to at lunch, except that liciiig a 
political lady she asked me whether I would go o\''cr to Ger- 
many to see the leaders there and look into die maticr. J at 
once said I would, provided that I saw the leaders, including 
Herr Hitler, as it would be useless for me to go there to f'iiul 
out about the matter unless when I came liack 1 could speak 
with first-hand authority derived from the h.eads of ailairs in 
Germany. There for the moment we left the aii'venture, ami 
the lunch. 

A few iveeks afterwards I had an earnest tclcplioiic message 
from the lady in Berlin asking me whether I could come cn'cr 
in two days’ time, as everything was arranged for rne, in- 
cluding an interview with Herr Hitler. I replied tliat 1 could- 
not throw up all ray engagements and come over at a 
moment’s notice, but I would come over about the : 2 otli of 
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the raoiitli, which was April In spite of the tears in the ladyh 
voice, I would not budge about the date, and a week later she 
rang me up again from Berlin telling me that everything was 
fixed for my date, and I agreed to go. 

This arrangement having been made, I took the trouble to 
go and iiitervietv the leading executive authorities of the Bov 
Scouts in. London and find out what it was all about; and I 
also took the trouble to tell the Foreign Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, what I was proposing to do. He arranged that I 
siiould see the relevant official at the Foreign Office. I also 
communicated with our Ambassador at Berlin, Sir Eric 
Phipps, who was a friend of my sister-in-law, Lady Heaton- 
Ellis, So everything was shipshape and Bristol fashion, and 
everybody, including the German authorities, was informed 
o£ this. 

In due course I travelled by Harwich and the Hook of 
Holland to Berlin, and quartered myself (as, of course, I was 
riiniiing the wdiole show at my own expense) at the Eden 
Pavilion Hotel I was put in the charge of an official of the 
Propaganda Department, and after various civilities and 
entertainments I went to see Herr Baldur von Schirach, the 
Head oE the Youth, Movement, and he explained the wLole 
sitoation. 

Now it liappened that Herr Hitler himself was on his way 
to Mimicli to hold the opening ceremony of the great eastern 
m«»tor«road, and to make an important speech. He had, as 
usual gone by air. The blonde lady and the official conductor 
and I went by train. Wc had several days in Munich, and 
were specially conducted over the famous Brown House. We 
saw the rniriiatiirc Senate Hall designed by Herr Hitler, which 
is tlic Mecca of. the Nazi Party. It is an austere room with 
si;c,i!K; walls and red senatorial chairs. The sort of room in 
wliich. the idd Roma.n senate of the best time might have sat 
whili digiiity. The Fuehrer's private room on the first floor, 
u/iiJi little lurnitiirc, two pieces of bronze, and two chairs, was 
al-o in tlie style of the ok! Roman Republic. 

Ill due course we went out by car in the direction of Vienna, 
and a f rived at the scene of the ceremony. Thousands of land- 
vvi.irkers in parries were collecting from all directions to join 
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an already immense concourse. They marched with tlieir 
spades and forks and hoes at the slope after the manner of 
soldiers. 

Herr Hitler made his speech, and it was impressive in a way 
that is not conveyed when one listens to him at a distance 
over the air. His voice was troubling him, but he siicceccicd 
in making his words forcible and his presence corn iiiari ding. 
His voice has a peculiar carrying quality, even tvitli its touch 
of harshness, and even without loud-speakers and micro- 
phones. He had some of his important people with him, 
notably General von Blomberg. The whole ceremony was 
simple, and gave one the impression of work, not of display. 
I saw Herr Hitler for only a few minutes, and then he hurried 
away in his car. 

The huge concourse of landworkers dispersed as tliey liac! 
come, their implements, at the slope, and they left befiind 
them the straight wide road leading to unrecovered Austria. 
If the Propaganda Ministry had thought it well that a humble 
person like myself should be impressed with what Germany 
of the early Nazi regime w^as like, they certainly succeeded. 
There was no question that the people were devoted to 
the Fuehrer, and there was no question that the world of 
the fields and valleys round Munich tvas a world of work, 
simple-minded and disciplined. I cannot refrain from say- 
ing that the atmosphere of effective discipline strongly ap- 
pealed to me. No one was running about doing tvliai: he 
was not wanted to do; everybody knew his allotted place and 
went there when called. Remember that this was tlic spring 
of 1934. 

After a few days, regretting the Hofbrau House and the 
Rhine wine, w^e went back to Berlin. The next day an inter- 
view was arranged for me with Herr Rudolph Hess, tben 
Herr Hitler’s first lieutenant, but now formal Head cd' the 
Political Party. 

Herr Hess is a very presentable adjutant. He stands wdl 
over six, feet, spare and powerful, with close-cropped, wavy 
black hair, attractive blue eyes, clean<ut features, and diarrii 
of manner. Fie is a Bavarian, and as unlike the comniori 
English idea of a German as could well be. No doubt lie was 
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sampling me, but he did not show it; rather he succeeded in 
giving me the feeling that he regarded it as highly worth 
while that I had come to see him. This he did by manner, 
not by word; and naturally I thought well of him. I after- 
wards tried to persuade him that from the point of view of 
an understanding between Germany and England, far the 
best thing would be for him to come over to England and stay 
with me, going about informally, meeting people who mat- 
tered, so that they could find out what Herr Hitler’s men 
were like. What is more, I was right. Right, that is, on the 
hypothesis, which I never saw any reason to doubt in 1934, 
that Herr Hitler and his men genuinely wished to be friends 
with us. 

Afterwards I met several of the principal ministers, but for 
specific purposes I was handed over to Herr Rust, Minister for 
Kultur, corresponding to our President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, except that “ Kultur ” means not merely the education 
of youth but every activity in the Reich that has influence in 
making people what they are, including, I understand, much 
that we assign to religion. Herr Rust had been in the early 
days a Professor in a Prussian University, and had given up 
his position to throw in his lot with Herr Hitler in the days of 
striiggie, Herr Hitler does not forget his friends if they are 
worth remembering. 

In the Kultur Ministry, at what seemed to me incredibly 
short notice, representatives were collected from all over Ger- 
many to hear what I had to say and to ask me questions. 
Not all of them could speak English, but here as always the 
blonde lady acted as an adroit interpreter. 

Wi'ien previously I saw Herr von Schirach he had asked me 
to write a memorandum explaining the situation from the 
EngliHli punit of view^ This 1 did, emphasising that there was 
no uni lied Youth Movement in England as in Germany, and 
tliat tliey must not expect to find an exact opposite number 
oi theirs. One of the mistakes had been to suppose that the 
Boy hciiiits ill England were a nation-wide organisation corre- 
sporuling to their own Youth Movement. I suggested that if 
tlieir projcrt oi; a rapprochement by an exchange of youth was 
to bear l.nnt, the first thing to do was to establish in England 
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a small liaison coinmictcc of a few representative mcra pro- 
vided that tills committee was completely seized .ol trie 
German proposals, so that it could sound all the different 
organisations in England to see wlietlicr any mo\c 3 ncrLt couki 
be made to matcii the already existing Gcrniaii ceritraiiscfl 
aiitliority. 

The memorandum had been typed and distributcci res tvery^' 
one present at the conference at the Kultur Ministry. .:\rui 
everyon,e present certainly achieved a dearer knowiedge of: 
what were the scattered activities of whatever youui iri{>vc" 
meiit there was in England. My meinoranduni was acreptcc.i 
with approval. Then arose the question whether I, ccuild sug- 
gest some names for the projected liaison iX)fiiiiiitiee. I gave 
them half a dozen, icluding that of Hubert Martin, of 
the Boy Scouts, and J. A. Spender, the vvelkkiioivii writer, 
jouriiaiist, and publicist, former editor of the Weslminsier 
Gazette, 

There the matter ended, but not quite. Before i had left Cor 
Berlin, knowing that Alfred Spender, an old friend of mine, 
knew all about continental affairs, I had asked him if 1 could 
come to see him about the mission in which I was engaged. 
He had not been at all forthcoming, although I was 
pressing, and I never saw him. When I returned to Engiaiiii 
I wrote to him and told him all about what had happened, 
and gave him my impressions. He wrote back, saying that i 
would not be able to persuade him that the regime in Germany 
was desirable. Then, and not till then, did I discover that a 
recent book of Spender's had been banned in Germany, and 
that his freely expressed Liberal opinions at the expcMise of 
other political creeds had rendered him persona itigrata in 
Berlin. So far as I know, my unwitting suggestion of' Alfred 
Spender's name for the liaison committee was the only faux 
pas I made in Berlin. But after ail it was not really miiitL 

One grows to hate the word efficiency in connection with 
everything German, but one could not escape the realif:y of 
wBat the word stands for when one came into contact witli tlie 
official and executive world in Berlin. Tlie men one met were 
mostly young and keen. They wasted no time about irrele- 
vancies, were always impersonal and objective, free from 
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the egoism of self-importance, direct and clear-headed. If 
something were mooted to be done there were no delays. When 
one turned up to see an official he was always punctual to the 
minute and always knew with precision what was the point at 
issue. The men at the head of affairs were attractively quiet, 
attentive, and courteous. I liked them, and I wish that this 
sort of man was not, as things are, in the enemy's camp. 

On the social side I obtained a good deal of enlightenment. 
Hospitable evenings at the big hotels and restaurants gave a 
fair insight into the character of the city. Few people dined 
before nearly ten o'clock, because the whole world of Berlin, 
however fashionable, started work at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing and went on till nine o'clock at night. 

Why it surprised me I do not know, but I was surprised to 
see how^ smart and elegant were the ladies of Berlin. What is 
more, the German girls have a large streak of that vitality for 
which Australia is supposed to be unique; and in spite of re- 
putedly hard times, they were as well-dressed as any I had 
recently seen in Paris. One of the most attractive German 
ladies I met wvas the young Countess Bernsdorff, daughter-in- 
law of the: pre-War Ambassador at the Court of St. James's. 
Tall and slim, with a real Anglo-Saxon complexion, white with 
a glow of red blood underneath. She bad quiet blue eyes and 
a beautifully poised head. Her yellow hair w^as long enough to 
make a plaited Grecian bandeau like an oblique coronet. She 
moved with a swing from the hips which one rarely sees in 
Europe. She w^as a friend of my blonde lady, and both of them 
afterwards came to stay with us at our home at Hamble. One 
day, motoring to London, we had some time to spare, so I took 
the ladies to W'indsor Castle, and w^e happened on the Chang- 
ing of the Guard. You know how magnilicent the Grenadier 
Guards show as they march off between the giant walls of the 
e:rii: ranee to the Castle with their band, I had regarded the 
Cotiiitcss as a quiet, self-contained, and much reserved lady. 
But soldiers like these were too much for her Prussian ances- 
tral I'liood. Slie was out of the car in a trice, and follow^ed 
tile Guards for half a mile, running whenever she was 
obstructed by her fellow-spectators. You should have seen 
the Hash of flame behind those blue eyes. 
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The name of Beriisdorff recalls former times, and reminds 
me of another interesting encounter, this time in England. 
Although I was cordially invited to go to Berlin again, I 
never found the opportunity- However, about two years later, 
being in the Long Room in Lord’s pavilion one day, I was 
approached by Gerry WeigalFs brother, the barrister, who is 
a protagonist of the Anglo-German friendship movement, and 
he asked me to come up to one of the boxes because he t'Vanted 
to present me to — I did not catch the name. I went, and in the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Box found a good-looking man of 
the Guards’ officer type, a lady, and a girl of about fifteen. I 
was presented by name without being told to whom. So I sat 
down beside the lady, who was attractive in an outdoor, nut- 
brown way, and I tried to explain the cricket match. 

Someone said did I not know that Her Highness was a iong- 
jumper? Then out of her handbag came a certificate that 
she had passed the Nazi Athletic test in five events, and tw^o 
picture postcards of herself. On the ground of fellowship in 
long-jumping, I annexed the photographs, and the lady signed 
them. She was the Duchess of Brunswick, the Kaiser’s youngest 
daughter. She was extraordinarily nice. I met her afterwards 
at an afternoon party at Sir Archibald WeigalFs house at 
Ascot. She is a very good dancer. 

Much of the social side of Berlin stays up late at night, but 
it succeeds also in getting up early enough in the morning for 
everyone to be at his job and her job by 9 a.rn. There was a 
complete absence of the lounge-lizard type of youth, who looks 
as if he would break in two in the middle, so frequently seen 
in the entertainment resorts of London, Nor did one see the 
kind of girl who looks as if she were presenting herself to the 
late hours of the night as the whole object of her existence. 
Indeed, Berlin of 1934 gave me the feeling of a work! swept 
clean by a fresh wind which had left it stimulated, energetic, 
and ready to work without losing its capacity to enjoy itself. 

The most interesting formal occasion of my visit was when 
Herr von Ribbentrop gave a dinner for me at his house, 
where a number of interesting people appeared, notably von 
Biebersteie, the Head of the Civil Aviation, and von der Goltz, 
the son of the famous general. Frau von Ribbentrop a 
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delightful hostess, although she entirely repudiated my sug- 
gestion that it would not be long before she was hostess at the 
Embassy in London. She said, “ No! No — no — no!” But, as 
you know, it came true. 

Herr von Ribbentrop at the time was a special ex-officio 
adviser of the Fuehrer in foreign affairs; a sort of additional 
Foreign Minister without portfolio. He struck me as a keen, 
wide-awake and resolute man. He was remarkably well in- 
formed about everything in England, and seemed to have 
gauged not only the tendencies in our political world, but the 
characters of our political protagonists. Had I met him with- 
out knowing his activities alongside the Fuehrer, I should 
have summed him up as a first-rate man in big business in the 
City of London. Not at ail the type that suffers fools gladly, 
distinctly forcible, and quite ready to forgo any effort at un- 
necessary tact. 

Herr Adolf Hitler is a Unitarian prophet of German resur- 
gence with the drive and fire of Mahomet. Herr von Ribben- 
trop, with his hard, handsome face and cruel mouth, is a 
I dangerous second to the prophet. He goes more by the sword 
1 than by the Koran. 

A couple of days before I was leaving I was informed that 
Herr Hitler would be pleased to accord me an interview, as 
he wished to ask me wLat had been done in the matter of my 
visit. A car came to fetch me at eleven a.iii. from the Eden 
Pavilion, and landed me at the Reich Chancellery, where four 
Black Guards saluted me into the gloomy portal. At the foot 
of the stairs I was met by a major-domo in evening dress, 
white tie and white waistcoat. He conducted me up a flight 
of stone stairs and invited me to take a seat in the long ante- 
room. At once a messenger in uniform came to report that 
Herr von. Ribbentrop w'ould' be with me in a few^ minutes. So 
he was, and he conducted me to the other end of the ante- 
room and then to the right down a spacious and very long 
passage, such as one threads tvhen one tries to discover an 
official at our Admiralty. Half-way along we stopped before 
a pair of large sliclir^g doors; the instant we halted they slid' 
aside and left us framed in the doorway. 

lo front of me at tlie end of a long, lofty, narrO'W room, as it 
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[lost on the horizon, I saw Herr Hitler at a desk in 
: brown tunic. He sprang to attention on the instant 
e me the Nazi salute, which I returned still framed 
Dorway. He then took two steps forward and halted to 
lart; as I stepped off he stepped oflE, and kept in precise 
h me, so that we met precisely in the middle of the 

.s, as I say, dressed in his khaki-brown tunic, and black 
and he moved with quick alert steps and a smart 
h is not a tall man, but he carries himself with a 
air of command which, even if he were small, would 
him from appearing so. What struck me about him 
ivanced was his alertness. When we met he bowed 
but with the kind of fine ease wdth which I have 
*on von Gramm bow to Queen Mary at Wimbledon, 
oned us to a table at the side of the room, myself to 
‘ of a settee on the wall side, he himself sitting in a 
dze chair at the head of the table, with Herr von 
top on his left. 

len asked me, through Herr von Ribbentrop in 
, to tell him what I had done since I had been in 
L had the feeling that the Fuehrer understood English, 
not care to talk it on a subject, and vice versa^ I was 
[y the same case. Anyhow, I offered a concise state- 
what had occurred. 

this had been restated in German, Herr Hitler said 
would like to explain clearly the object of the Youth 
;nt, and what he felt about exchanges of parties with 
.. His first point was that the w^hole object of the 
VIovement in Germany was to bring up the next 
□11 as first-rate citizens of the National-Socialist State, 
s the main object, although training in qualities of 
id body was an important corollary. It tvas of vital 
:ice to Ills regime that all class-distinctions should be 
d, and one main instrument for this purpose was the 
of uniform by the wiiole of the Youth Movement, 
ally asked me to bear in mind that it would be a inis- 
aterpret the general wearing of uniform by the Youth 
:nt as of: military significance. As I knew, 'he went on* 
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it was quite impossible for Germany to exist without a strong 
army, and naturally he hoped that the Youth Movement 
would make lirst-rate material for the armies of Germany 
tvhen the country was again capable of assembling her forces 
on a scale proper to her. But he reiterated that the primary 
intention of the Youth Movement was not military, and he 
feared that there had been some misunderstanding about this 
when Herr Nabbesbiirg went tO' England to meet the leaders of 
the Boy Scouts, He seemed to know all about the whole affair, 

Herr Hitler then went on to state the case, as he thought it 
ought to be understood in England, for the military rehabili- 
tation of Germany. He said that people in England did not 
recognise that Germany had five frontiers, and that in the 
state of German military strength as prescribed by the Treaty 
of Versailles, any one of five States could invade Germany, 
and every German knew it. Unless he was able to furnish 
Germany with sufficieiit military strength to convince the 
people that they were safe from invasion, unless the people 
believed that he was moving as quickly as he could towards 
the re-cstablishnient of the military strength of Germany, he 
would not be able to hold the nation together, and the result 
would be chaos as little in the interests of neighbouring coun- 
tries as of Germany herself. 

He paused, and said with slow emphasis that we in England 
did not realise hoiv dose to Russia w’as Germany, both politi- 
cally and geographically. People in England were inclined 
fo tliink that he exaggerated the danger of Communism in 
Germany, but in truth the German State even then tvas seated 
«!)ii a volcano. That was his phrase. He added that the relative 
iigiires of liis majority as against the Communists did not 
truly exhibit tlie strength of Communism in Germany; it 
was a perpetual and diiliciilt task to establish and maintain 
a stable Govcnimenr. 

He then touched upon the Jewish question. He said that 
we in England did not understand the Jewish question as it 
existed ill Germany. The Jews became good citizens of 
England, and though many of them achieved powerful posi- 
tions individually, especially in finance, they were not an 
organised coiiimiiiiity within the community : an imperium 
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in imperio. In Germany, he insisted, the Jews had obtained 
a stranglehoid on finance, medicine, law, and all the learned 
professions. They were organised as a snb-commimity, and 
their support permeated all Communistic activities' Ein- 
stein, he added— in England no one could understand why a 
scientist of international celebrity, a harmless scientist, should 
be treated as dangerous. But Einstein^s name, and tlierefore 
his authority, would be found in the subversive activities of 
the Communists. The Communists presented Einstein as one 
of their leading names. England ought to iiiiderstarid tliat 
the National-Socialist State must be all or nothing, and it 
could not be all unless the antagonism of the Jews— even tlic 
passive antagonism — was destroyed. He admitted that there 
were apparent injustices and hardships in his treatment of: 
the Jews, hut that, he added, was their fault because they 
hung together like a hive of bees. 

Herr Hitler, beyond all question, was earnestly desirous that 
his aims and difficulties should be understood in England, 
and he said that he sincerely hoped for such an understand- 
ing. '' If England would give me her little finger/’ he said, I 
would give her my whole hand.” 

I do not for one moment suggest that tierr Hitler gave any 
indication that he would depart from the line which lie be- 
lieved would be the salvation of Germany. He said that what 
he was doing was what he had to do in order to preserve Ger- 
many, and that when his actions and policy were not under- 
stood in England in their true intention, he was sorry, because 
he valued the friendship of England. 

Herr Hitler listened very carefully to my statement of riiy 
idea of rapprochement of the youth of the two countries, and 
I found him approving the line of exploration which I had 
advocated. 

At the end of about an hour and a quarter he stood up, 
and we moved to the middle of the room. The Fuehrer shook 
hands and bow’^ed, and indicated a departure of myself and 
himself in different directions, so I stepped out towards the 
far-off door. When I got there I turned round and saw tliat 
the Fuehrer had timed his arrival at his desk to a split 
second. As I turned, he was turning, and as I saluted, lie 
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saluted* The sliding doors closed in front of me, and as they 
snapped, the picture of the Fuehrer in his brown khaki coat 
at his desk registered in my mind as the exact duplicate of 
what I had seen when I entered. 

What did I think of Herr Hitler, for what my ideas are 
wortii? I was attracted by him. He looked fresh and fit, and, 
as 1 say, notably alert. He was quiet and courteous and 
simple. He treated everything that occurred in the conversa- 
tion with an apt precision that cut out all waste. A character- 
istic I noted was the economical consecutiveness of his mind. 
He gave the impression of effective grip. Anything further 
from the idea, not unprevalent in England, that the Fuehrer 
is hasty, over-emphatic, and perhaps even noisy, I cannot w^ell 
imagine on my impressions in 1934. He has an innate 
dignity, at any rate in such relations as those in which I met 
him, and he has a knack of making one feel that he gives his 
fullest attention to anything that one says. I am just writing 
of this great man as I then found him. 

And what did I think of Germany, as I found it in 1934? 
At that time there was no sign of a renascence of what we 
used to call militarism. So far as an ordinary visitor could 
see, what formerly we used to call Prussianism '' (whatever 
we meant by it) was gone. The claim for freedom in re- 
armament and military establishment did not appear at that 
time to imply a State policy of aggression. It was just the 
outward sign of an inward determination to reinstate Ger- 
many as a first-class nation and to rehabilitate national 
honour. After all, to imagine that the traditions, sentiment 
and vigour of sixty millions could permanently he held in 
tutelage was absurd; to expect a great people willingly to 
remain defenceless within a ring of powerfully armed iieigh- 
bours was fantastic, I doubt whether at that time, no matter 
wliat Herr Hitler had written in Mein Kampf, what we call 
the expansionist policy, and Germans by another name, 
was more than in the bud. But the new political and social 
regime was firmly founded and was revered as the heaven- 
sent alternative to political chaos and social disintegration, 
Leatling Germans at the time would have said that this 
niigiit be qiiite difficult for England to appreciate at its 



German value; our main troubles and profile ms, severe 
enough in all conscience, bad dilTered from theirs: oiirs liad 
been economic and commercial: theirs, in addition and in 
poignant insistence, political and social. The English did not 
realise, they would say, the formidable nearness to rlootn ot 
Prussia. To the English, Communism— by winch tlicv mean 
the stark continental species — is a small cloud on the Isorizon: 
to Germany it has hardly ceased to be a Darnrxdcan rriunder'* 
storm whose premonitory hashes and riirnl)lings had tdreadv 
begun, and whose deluge was barely forestalled by a ndrarJe 
of effort. This was not rhetoric; it was too close to rite stern 
facts. It was a truth: and one by which any incrmatioia to 
criticise their means and methods must he tempered. 

It seemed to me at the time that, unless one realised ibis 
background of the German mind, a correct appreciation 
of the salient features of Nazi statecraft was i,iiip(xssi!)ie. At 
any rate, it was with this !)ackground of declared intention 
to rebuild and consolidate a unified and coherent State on a 
racial basis of right-minded citizenship, trained and dis- 
ciplined, that the Youth Movement figured. 

We may dispute about political and social forms and 
theories, but we cannot dispute the German theory that it is 
the character of the men who make and administer these 
forms that really counts. For example, we in Britain have 
no Youth Movement equivalent to the German. Up to a 
point the Scouts resemble the Hitler Boys as originally 
founded, but though the Hitler Boys were originally nieani: 
to be the German counterpart of the Scouts, there is this 
fundamental difference: that the Hitler Boys were trained to 
become not any kind of good citizen tliey theriiselves may 
elect, but good Nazi citizens of the pattern required by 
definite Nazi State principles. They evere imbued with the 
doctrines and ideals of a dominant political party wliicli 
aimed at eventually ceasing to be a party by evolution into 
the whole State. 

There was, too, the difference that the Hitler Boys imcier- 
went a formal discipline foreign to our Scout methods, which 
made the Nazi system much more of a training arid less ol a 
game; to my mind a distinct point of superiority on the 
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Ckiiiian Kide, I do not believe in training without discipline, 
’"il'ici'e is a discipline of goodwill as well as of insistence, but 
tlie hes: clisciphiie is a compound of both, and cannot be o 1 > 
tained witliout the second ingredient. Nothing excellent in 
corotuaU'c cliVut can be adiievcd \vitl30ut discipline, and no 
(list spline is as good as the best. 

Whar we call, the German Youth Movement goes far 
i,)evt'i.Kl the origiiKi! Boys. It embraces Universities and 

siihoois and c,iu!)s and societies of ai,l kinds, and purposes to 
lifiiiy and contrul thciii ail. With us there arc the Universi- 
ties, public schools, couiicil schools, primary and secondary 
and technical the train iiig-sliips, the cadet schools and Army- 
type schools, the Sf:oius (overlapping some of the above), 
boys’ chil}s, societies, and brigades, and what not, ail of them 
for tiie most part self-contained, self-governing, independent, 
under 110 centra! control. But the German Youth Move- 
ment is controlled at the top by the Reich Ministry of Kiiitiir; 
aoci the .Reich Ministry itself controls a much wider range 
than our Board of Education, which is not administratively 
con (,:er. lied with the Scouts o,r Boys' Brigades. 

Tliere is a further point. The Nazi ideal of education 
dcfirilicly places health and character in front of mere inte,!- 
lectua,! training, and lays formal stress on physical drill, 
aii'ldetics, and games; and includes all this formally in its 
Youth Scheme, In fact, the German Youth Scheme is a 
definitciy coherent State method of producing the citizens it 
wants. We have not any such definite State methods. Wc 
may get our own results successfully in our own different way. 
We say we like ii!)erty. But if we are to achieve a rival 
eiliciericy, then we .must persuade ourselves to organise a 
madiiiiery for inter-relating our scattered and excellent activi- 
ties and stK’ieties of youth. 

Tills would ho a desirable development. Comniiiiiism and 
i'lli its €(,)rollaries are a turgid curse of mankind. Whatever 
storms the Geriiiaiis have ridden into, they did face and 
outride that storm : a trementloos feat of national character. 

1 he tact that wc htixc come to look upon the Nazi system 
as hostile anc,! dangerous to our interests does not prove that 
t,lic means whereby Germany has reformed herself into such 



a capacity are not worth our close attention. Whether we like 
it or notj we do not enhance our own national virtues, how- 
ever great, by inserting a national ostrich head into a national 
sand in order to pretend that random voluntariness can 
obtain the same results as organised discipline. 

Such were my impressions and my conclusions when last I 
saw^ Herr Adolf Hitler. Whatever may have hap[)L*ned snicc, 
I see no reason to withdraw any of them. Fm est ci ab fitjsle 
doceri/^ 
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THE OTHER END OF THE EMPIRE 

A ny Englishman who thinks that his education is com- 
plete without visiting Australia is mistaken. The Aus- 
tralian has rejuvenated the British race in a new world 
of his own without losing his attachment to the root Cj[uaiities 
of the parent stock. 

Before I landed in Australia I had only known the Aus- 
tralians in terms of cricket. I had thought of Australia as a 
vast country, sun-bitten, stark, and flat, except for distant 
rugged mountains. 

What astonished me most about Australia were the flowers 
and the roads. Who of us at home thinks of Australia as a 
land of flowers? Disembark at Fremantle in Western Aus- 
tralia — a good thing to do because it is nearly two thousand 
miles nearer England than that vertical line of four great 
cities in the East, vertical if one regards the earth as standing 
on the South Pole, with the North Pole on top. Disembark 
there and you will discover, after a few days in Perth, that 
much of the bushland of this huge State is a garden of 
glorious wild flowers and still more glorious flowering shrubs. 

Western Australia is so immense an area that mere detail 
is swalknved in space. No one, however, could miss the par- 
ticularity of baby pelicans under instruction in fishing by 
their mothers iii the Swan river, or the arc-lit trotting race- 
track of powdered oyster-shell. 

Perth is, perhaps, the finest city in the Commonwealth; a 
glorious climate, fresh with a resplendent sun, wide streets, an 
atmosphere of energy, and a cricket ground. One does not 
hear so iiiucii of the cricket of Western Australia as of the 
other States, but the cricketers of Western x^ustralia are 
notable for ttiming up from all over the place, just dropping 
rJielr jobs for the day in order to bowl out Walter Hammond 
or make a century against Verity. 

3S2 
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But the flowers! You can see them, too, after three tiav:. 
and nights in a train, in surprising and giowir^it prcE'iisic.ei in 
the park-iike gardens of Adelaide, which is, perkips, tiie 
city in the Commonwealth; a glorious climate, iredi \wtn ii 
resplendent sun, wide streets, an atmosphere of energy, riKd a 
cricket ground. Adelaide confronts the world from a serioi- oi 
right angles. Stay at any hotel you like, go out of ilie i'j'out 
door, turn to the left, turn to the left four times itioixe ami 
you are at the front door again, having walked a mile. 

Then, again, the suburbs of Melbourne, wbicli arc nearly 
as large as those of London, differ from the hitter in 
avenues of scarlet blossom with villas embowered in greenery'. 
Melbourne is, perhaps, the finest city in the Common wealth; 
a glorious climate, fresh with a resplendent sun, wide streets, 
an atmosphere of energy, and a cricket ground. Add, too, 
that the finer parts of Melbourne are in some respeers filler 
than the finer parts of Kensington. Why, one day a brilliaru: 
young Australian dame was whisking me sharp to the left up 
a boulevard much wider than Portland Place when she sud- 
denly jammed on all brakes, back and front, and exdaiiTicd. 

Damn ! Fm up the wrong alley! '' 

Then what shall we say of Sydney? That gargantuan 
harbour, that colossal bridge — nothing that even, an ilus- 
tralian can say about them, could he find the words, verges on 
exaggeration. The difficulty for a Briton from home is to 
express his own thoughts and feelings in terms iiitelligil)le to 
the direct realism of the Australian mind. ,A harbour can l)c 
something more than a harbour and a bridge than, a bridge 
in Sydney. With a central core of ancient tradition and 
narrow streets reminding one of old New York, the vast 
suburbs rival those of Melbourne under the smilen of .Hebe 
and Flora. Sometimes as one strides along a broad, pavcid 
passage between the hibiscus bushes with a niaiive-bhie jrtca- 
randa blocking the horizon like an earthly cloud, one aliiiosi 
feels that a brace of fauns or a leash of nymphs will slip out 
between the shrubs, following the pipes of Pan siimmoii.irig 
them to dance in the twilight — if Australia had a twilight; 
Surely this is a re-edification in a netver and better world of 
the outskirts of ancient Athens. 
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Nevertheless, Sydney is, perhaps, the finest city in the Com- 
inonweakh; a glorious climate, fresh with a resplendent sun,, 
wide streets (some of them narrow), an atmosphere of energy, 
and a cricket ground. But, stay — Sydney has its beaches: 
su,Ji“dreiiched sand and /Vtiantean Pacific rollers, populated by 
iiiagiiificeDt liumaBity of ail sexes, genuinely putting the 
fabulous bathing-places of Honolulu and Samoa (and I have 
seen tlicni Ijoth) into the category of the trite and outworn. 
Indeed, it was the life of the beaches of Bondi, Coogee, and 
M'aiiiy, coupled with the background of urban and suburban 
vivacity in, Sydney, that betrayed me into tbe remark that the 
Australians are so full of life that they have forgotten how 
to live. 

We I'lave leapt fifteen hundred miles from Perth to Adelaide, 
four hundred miles from i-\delaide to Melbourne, five hundred 
miles from Melbourne to Sydney, and now another five 
hundred to Brisbane, the crown of Queensland. There the 
beauties of the other cities are reproduced on the fringe of 
tl:jc tropics. It miglu be a seaside Pietermaritzburg enlarged 
into some likeness of Colombo. Behind its local patches of 
flamboyant flowers and brilliant trees there is a background 
of siiii-bitteii grey all over Australia, but in Queensland the 
grey becomes a brazen red. One may say that here, compared 
with tlie other cities of Australia, is a soupcon of backsliding 
from stark reality into tentative romance, furtive, perhaps, 
but uTiiiiistakabk. There is a feeling of the Puritan conscience, 
but with loopholes through which an. enquiring eye might 
discover some of the extravagances of the iinregeiierate East. 
Were one to follow the clue, one would light upon some 
touches not only of Colombo and Pietermaritzburg, but of Suez 
anc! Aiextiiidria. Nevertheless, Brisbane is, perhaps, the finest 
city ill, the Coiiinionweakh: a glorious climate, fresh with a re- 
spiefuieiit siiii, wide streets, an atmosphere of energy, and a 
cricket ground. 

Let ir l)c understood that Australia, with its five great cities 
wliicli have engulfed rd,)oiit two-thirds of the i,'nliabitants of 
tlie co'iiti,ncrit, and its boundless open spaces, of which him- 
drciis of tlioiisands o.[ miles have never been open to the eye 
of w'liite Ilian, strikes tbe casual visitor as scarcely scralcliec! 
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by way of development. Wiiat of it is developed lias aeldeved 
a marvellous, vivid, and energetic value, and is the nur-e of a 
race of men and women, genuinely a separate mcc ha tbrir 
own right and not simply an oftshooi of an older ci^idraturc: 
though its members refer to England as Iv'jrnc. hf:i* i.s i\ 
paradox which enhances the vast value, aciiiaJ, aiici pfjteiul:-;, 
of this young and beautiful daughter of an ruicicn: and; di'Can: 
mother. But how fine it would be if this disuiiice i;c 

measured in the mind of England as no more ihan :i l^an: 
month in a ship or barely ten days in an aeroplane. 

The danger of generalising about countries vvhicli are ccjiui- 
iients, such as India and Australia, is proverf)ia!. Bu,t Au'^traiia 
is one of the few countries of the world possessing unity in its 
type of inhabitant. This general type falls into two sulh 
species — the city type and the country type. 

From the English point of view the Aiisira,rauis cj[ i.!'3C 
stations, of the back blocks, of the great wlieat-iiclds, and of 
the illimitable pastoral lands, are the salt of the canli : hos- 
pitable to a degree, kindly past words, and simple in tfjc 
eminent sense of the term — the simplicity whicli always goes 
along with great qualities. 

The Australian of the cities is also no doubt the salt of tfiC 
earth, but this excellence is disguised by his being scparaicd 
from the earth by bricks and mortar. 

The Australian of the cities has involved himself in aii 
environment alien to his true nature. The moment he gets 
out of the cities for long enough— as, for instance, wfien lie 
volunteers for active service in the armies of the Empire— he 
does not mind talking about the Empire and reverts to liis 
proper self. The life of the cities is acti\'c and, worse still 
efficient; one feels that the inhabitants have l)eeii I'liirricd 
into a noisy, strenuous life copied by mistake frturi the l')ig 
cities of America, Having shed their background of the shecj>- 
runs, the mines, and the mountains, they have not tjuiie Iiail 
time to manufacture, in their short life, a proper biickgrouiid 
of urbaH' culture. 

Perhaps this is tlie reason why so many of them arc litilile 
to suspect an ordinary Englishman of walking about in their 
sunshine with a perpetual desire to outshine them. And so 
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the Eiiglisiiman is confronted with the feeling that the 
ordinary Australian is trying to come it over liiiii. As a side- 
issue our newspaper readers at home can never quite under- 
stand the import of barracking at the big cricket matches. 
Can ail English spectator in Australia fairly interpret the 
gladiatorial shrieks from twenty thousand fair throats that 
ougiit to be emitting golden voices when an English cricketer 
is caught off a bump ball? 

The Englishman and the Australian ought to admire one 
another because their good qualities are complementary; their 
defects cancel one another out. Instead of that the Australian 
has an iiiiwilling way of being betrayed into prickliness, and 
the Englishman into irony. 

We other English find the Australians superabundantly 
energetic, but their owui joke against themselves is that they 
are bone-lazy. A great fellow named Dicky Keane, who was 
once a Commissioner for Railways and is probably now a 
Senator, who weighs twenty stone and has a ready wit as well 
as a voice that requires no microphone, and is altogether a 
first-rater, told me this story. Four Australians drove into an 
up-couiitry town on the usual hot day, and the horse stopped 
ill front of the hotel and leant against a tree. One of the party 
leant against one wheel, one against the other ivheel, and the 
third against the horse. The fourth could not find anything 
t:Lse to lean against, so he leant against his own shadow. A 
true story, unless there was a race-meeting on in that town 
that clay. 

Most of us from home would suppose that the great cricket 
fields of Australia are the places to see the heart of the nation, 
its very essence. Not at all. Where the real Australia flows into 
evidence is at the races. Race-meetings in Australia are con- 
ducted on a scale and in a c|uantity which put old England 
to shame. 

A modern democracy without racing and cricket in the 
siiiTimer and football in the winter is, of course, unimaginable, 
i’ll these three requisites Australia can certainly challenge the 
deinocracies of the world. And please do not forget that, 
although tve do not hear so much about it, football in the 
Australian towns is a tremendous institution, and draws 
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bigger crowds than cricket. Wirhal the incv-T pan iliey 
play their own game, and are (juiic sure it is the ben; nor arn 
I quite sure that it is not. 

Then again, in Australia, of ah democratic roiina'ic^ oue 
lias the best chance oC realising wliat it is to he gcn-cnied. 

I W'as late for breakfast one Siindav in Adelaide. l'T;o i;. Oi 
say, it was ten o'clock. 'Wc iiad been days in ih,e iro'iin and at 
last I had gained a good nigius sleep. No one »es I'li’e-vdde 
breakfast. The young man in the ljurcau addicd d-ait: h, 
not be done. 

Could I not have a boiled egg and some collcc in the louitc'v? 

No. The kitchen was void for any >ii(h purpnwe 

Well, if I could not get even a cu|) of codec, 1 uould oiakc 
Adelaide the laughing-stock of London. 

How the young man thought I was going to do this ! tio 
not know, but he consulted tlic proprietor, and iVorn sf.nne 
source in this fine hotel a boiled egg and some coffee were 
produced by eleven oclock. No doiilsi, it was my Ikidt. Tlic 
first law of life in a democracy is obedience to one's own law,, 

The amazing thing under a regime so clernocraiically 
restricted is how hospitable and kind to visitors is every puhlic 
authority in Australia. For instance, the great Cricket , Asso- 
ciations of Western Australia, Soutli .Australia, 'Victoria, iiiui 
New South Wales, not to mention Tasiiiariia. coiiJtl not do 
enough for any of us who had come rliere to dcscrilic tlie 
virtues of our English cricketers and tlic defects of t'hcir 
Australian opponents. But may the best team win, ,As a 
matter of fact, the English team was the better, l)iit ii ilid nor 
win. 

Queensland, from lack of accommodation, cannot lie quite so 
generous to her guests, but she does her best. 

Everyw'here else we special visito,rs from England liad liceii 
given temporary membership. My hosts in Qiieerislaiid were 
fill! members of the cricket club and had the right of inf, rev 
ducing a friend, but they were not allowed to iritrcH'luce me; 
which was severe, as I was not only an cx-Captaiii of .EiiglariT 
but the senior member of the Marylehoiic Cliil) out there ai 
the time. Characteristically, tne daughter of the house had 
somehow succeeded in becoming, not a lady member, but a 
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fiiH rriaie member of rl^e club. She had the right o£ taking in 
a female friend, aiKl put forward I did not lake up as 
much i"ucim as a fat lady. 

hi vain. So, in accordance vdth the rides, I got myself pro- 
po-wd as a paving member, and went round ro see the Sccrc- 
tarv with, a Ihrer in my pocitet. If I bad been a chance visitor 
k wtuiki have been all rigltt, hut, as it was, the matter had to 
rccei\e special co-iisidcraiiun of the Committee. The Con> 
mi tree refused, my fiver. 

itverywirere I vreiit in Australia I was |'iur:sucd !}y tlie feeling 
iliar, iriagoikccnt as are the live great cities, one was not 
actuary sveiu;..; the real .\usr.ralia. One wanted to be away in 
tl'ie real life of Australia, the suuions, the sheep-nms and 
the cattk* coiinU'y, tire iliioiitahle cornfields, and perhaps the 
mines. One knew all the time that the life of the cities was 
only there at all Itecausc of w’ool, kine, corn, and gold. Primary 
products. "Ilic kind of men who made Australia are still there 
' somcw'liere, ihcuigh tlictyare pretty well taxed out of existence. 
Eltit ncnvliere incu’c acutely than in Brisbane did one hanker 
after tlie wider world away from the walls; Queeiisland 
spreails oiri inio ho vast a land of bush and pasture, and 
even away up to ilie sugar plantations and tropical products 
of th,e n,oiih. 

'll: is oiiiy in Brisbane rhai: the setting of a Test Match is not 
on a scale that: «::oriiplcteIy dwarfs our own venerable provision 
:for ma,jo,r games. Compared with the colosssal stadiums at 
Sydney a„nd at Mel!')oi:i,rne, Lord's and the CJva! and Old 
TratTord arc miniatures. The only comparable arena for 
games v.lvdi u;c can show is trie staihuni at Wembley; and even 
WeJiililey, i'bougii if, may lie a, rival in point of the iiiniiber of 
seats it {iroviiles, is out of the picture for convenience and 
cofrildn. 

11,11: ffuge grey a.rnpiii theatre at Sydney frowns down on 
tliiC civTUivil grass like a dtiiuar range of mountains; from the 
upper seals iliic filaycrs resenilde white ants iiidiistrioiisly per- 
fonidng cvobiiii.nis in a green bowL Tlie IMcIboume Oval, 
iliougii rmt iieeddttg in its buildings, is just as ainplih 
iricatricul. At .Kenuingnui Oval, and even at Lord's, one miglii 
perciiaric'c remeiiiu-er tliat cricket began on village greens as a 
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game played for pleasure. There It is dHIkidt r?? hedeu: rrsa? 
the great game did not spring as it were foll-growri frera. 
thigh of Jove in a Test Match. 

Not so, however, at Adelaide, which possesses the hn'chcst 
great cricket ground in the world. Indeed, it is ri:e onW 
ground in the tvorld which conihlnes adeotuire acton u : . ' * .n 
for a, Test Match crowd with a scenic setting idee dv 'UU. ■ o 
in itself. Seated in a luxurious leather-covered friiitcnii hi 
the middle of the scmi-circle of stands, (me Itvdw. across a 
perfect first-class cricket ground, siiiToimdcd In; pcrlinns 50,000 
comfortable spectators, atvay over a wide fr-reaToumi rn” 
wooded parkland to a fine range of mountains flisraiu cnoagl! 
to give a sense of spaciousness, yet near enevugh cd he im- 
pressive. The tall cathedral on the near left lias srraved from 
an older world and is the only building in sight. Yet we are 
within ten minutes’ walk of the heart of rfie tliird greatest 
city in Australia. 

In according the finest cricket ground in flie world to 
Adelaide and to Australia, one must not forget tliat Tasiriririia, 
too, is an Australian State, even though it is an island. *\r 
Launceston and Hobart are two cricket grounds of iiniquelv 
beautiful aspect, equal to most of our rountv gyrrumcis in 
capacity, but not suitably furnished for Test Marches. Tlic 
Launceston ground is the nearest to a village green to he 
found in xAustralia, yet it is big enough for a first-ciass inritrlu 
The Hobart ground is on the top of a hill looking down on, 
one of the finest and bluest harbours In the world, wliere a 
battleship can rim alongside the quay, and is o\"ersliric!owecl 
by a Highland moimtain. In sum, big cricket can lie pre- 
sented in Australia as it can be presented nowhere else in the 
world. 

The big cricket that I saw in Australia was the tour of the 
M.C.G. team, captained by G. O. Allen. The fortunes of tliat 
ream,, and all the things it did not do, are chronicled in 
Wisden. Before it started everybody in England expected tills 
team to be beaten, and everybody in Australia was sure of ir. 
To my mind it was a stronger team than the xAustralinns put 
forward, because our bowling was the better, our liatfing just 
as good, and our fielding superior. There was only one 
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r^bjeciion on tlie Anstralsaii, sale, and in, rlic end Don 
Bradman did ns In. 

But dm nj tiial conr-e the cric'kct was af^siirclly out of step 
with the prophets, Tlv^ langlisli team played I'jadly agai,iist 
'UUTic of tlic States, chiefly !)erayse most of the batsmen 
larl'iaved frowrirdly in t'uelr t,reatnicnt of a lot of slo'W ,leg- 
breal: liovriers who would iiave Iveen regarded as second-raters 
in miiic?r r:niin.tv riirket. Then out fellows, baving earned the 
liospitafdc pity of pu{)!ic opinion in Airsiralia, completely our- 
pilayeci tltc home chrimpicais in the first two Test Alatches. 
Tliev won Il’uhT; ffnwn at Brisbane, where the .‘Viistralian 
batsmen, surprisingly droppeci ilieir bundles, and otherwise 
played ffacHy against fhc fine fast l>ouiing of Allen and Voce, 
lAinrlcs Barncri aiicl Altjurlrc Leyland were exrel!e,!it in our 
first innings, and Allen's 6B in the second innings when runs 
were sorely needed was the best batting he has e\’cr displayed. 

One is inclined to remeniher only Australia’s pow'ers of 
recovery in this Test series, wiiicri site won after being dormy 
two. Tl'iis first Test at lhrisl,?a.,ne proved, that England was a 
fighter, too. Vocc and ,A!!en, Isowled us to victory as they did 
at Sy<,lne)% wlierc tlie ra,iii and Walter lianimoiid with a 
doiil')le c:e,ritifrv rontril',ujfecl to Australia^ eclijisc, 

l”'hc wet wicket ;ii BrislKmc was not a difficult wicket to 
l)ats!Tsen, ediirared to appreciate that a little water need not 
drowri rvue. The wer wicker in the second Test at Sydney 
offered a difticulf, but possible surface. 'The wet wicket at 
Mclljonrne almost jiistificvl cricket journalists in their use of 
idle Wford, "Ainiio.ssibleT Ir was liari enough for Allen to 
flcrlare I'lis innings closed widle still 124 ,ruiis iKduirid, in the 
hope nf getfirig ai^other tfumsi at Australia on it, 1 am ,iiot 
.sure that wc saw ;u-iy belter batting on the tour than Ilatii- 
mu! Leyiand g.avc in a stanf! cd'42 on tbiit treaclieroiis 
wicket. ^Ia|■l^l'^no^d was cauttitt l,>'y Darling, fending a ball 
with a dead bar afinow cT’ Ids Admnh apple. After our 
csctliapsc a week-enrt fd.’ Ausrrahan s,mwbi.ne Mjprftied Bradman 
W’itfi a, tafiie fur bus impeccable break of 270, We 

wa:re beaten out of sigin, 

T!?,e b'Hirf!! was rj*e wnal Te-r. ir was. fiic onlv niritdi played 
on a wd'iolly dry wicket, and in spite of lu:d,rig the toss we 
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ought to have won. Our bat-smen lost us the rnatdi uprl 
A.shes by too much respectfulness in tltc first innirtrs. F., 
hit a Gloucestershire hundred, but WnlTer'rialnmond'r.dVi f' 
with unusual solemnity long enough to flatter tlie r.'ot.fi 
bowling into the appearance of danger. F!ee;'.v-E)i 
found the dusty marl on the last day the ideal -vickci fer hi'i 
method. It goes without saying that after a pr^u- Aiisirdd^. 
first innings, Bradman produced one of his most mie.t'er’v 
double centuries. 

The fifth Test went with the toss. Australia made ;;i wonder- 
fill start. They scored 604 in their first innings, l:n!i c|uire as 
meritorious as Bradman’s 169 was Farncs’s 6 wickets for 96 in 
a total^of 604.^ Rain and O’Reilly gave the coup de m a 
tired side which might have taken on one of them Ijih: iv.it 
both. 

After the first two Tests we did not enjoy Vocc at bis besi:^ 
he could never be sure his back would stand up to a full 
gallop. Barnett was the only England batsman to come out 
of the tour with, an increased reputation, though Lcykiiid 
solidly maintained his good name. ITamrn(.>nd 'batted aru! 
bowled as well as we knew he could, but Ames v;as liis true 
self only as a wicket-keeper, and a superb wicket-keeper. 

O’Reilly bowdecl nearly twice as much and nearly twice as 
well as anybody else for Australia. But I do not think Aus- 
tralia called upon her other best bowler. Perhaps she was 
keeping him up her sleeve, not for next time, but for tlie time 
after next. He is, of course, that wise little gnome, Clarence 
Grimmett. 

It would be painting the w^attle-bloom yellow to accentuate 
the excellence of Australian cricket relatively to that of 
England, from a population of six against a population of fifty 
millions. But the excess of our home population is counter- 
balanced by the concentration of cricket in four main centres, 
and by the perpetual sunshine of Australia. 

In Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Brisbane there is not 
just an Oval, there are any number of ovals. Anybody keen 
on cricket can from earliest boyhood get as much of the game 
as he has time for. And there is plenty of time in Australia. 
Facility for cricket is about the most democratic feature in a 
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{TfULirv v.'Iiic''*] ir?=iclf upon its dcmncracy. There is not 

t/'ie s'UHC hcavv lirie drawn between first-class cricket and dub 
cricke^t. ll'ic brnblicne of the game is the district dub cricket 
of rh;c cities. A bov on lea^'inj^ school can |oio a district club, 
arifi ?f fie is of the sort likely to do much can play in, say, 
ikic fourth eleven of the club, and next vear in the first eleven, 
alonvdde n blarartnev nr a AfeCahe. Even if he belongs to a 
feifrntrv (hsrrirt he will come into the circle of celebrity in 
’vliTri' arc called Ccruntrv Weeks, ’^vhen the leading coimfrv 
sides ('onic to town. He mnv he invited to stay in totvn and 
play in Grade crirker — the open door to Shield and Test 
hfatches. Tliat is how Don Bradman dawned. 

Tl'ie till!) crirhet is very keen, and although few of these 
clubs are ns good as an English county, the sides contain quite 
a riiimfier of plavcrs fit for countv teams in England. If a 
young rrirketer is of the calibre likely ever to reach the top 
fd ilie willmvwrec, lie has this advantage, that the district has 
a representative on tlic Cricket Association of the State, who 
will most f'ertainlv pusli Idni into consideration for the State 
eleven: not ro mention tliat the State authorities in each cltv 
have all the local Grade cricket under their eye, and are quick 
to exydoit new talent. It rook rliem one year to promote young 
S. G. Barries from Grade cricket to the Australian team. 

What Grade or Pennant cricket means is this. The cltv, 
Svclney, or wlicrever ir is, is divided into so many districts. 
Erirli urban terrirorv has a cricket club. These clubs play each 
orlier in rnatches lasting two Saturday afternoons. You begin 
rlie game lids week: end it next. Tt is more like League cricket 
Tl'inn any other in Erigkriiid: liut if there is no Test or Shield 
game on, ail the leading cricketers in the State will be plaviog 
f.'cr tfscir clistiicfs. 

We nt liofnc arc prone ro think of the Inter-State games as 
rcprestiitiiig first-ci;w.s ciickct in. Australia in iiorrrial opera- 
turn: Irfit rliis is not so. Rather is it the equivalent of what 
n-c s.lmulil hrmc, were our coimties collected together, say, as 
Monlierri, !vlidlnncL Western. Eastern, Metropolitan, and 
Som'licrii grvuips, with a ream chosen, say, from Kent, Sussex, 
and If’unfvdfiire. piavsne against a team from Notts, .Derby, 
Wrirvi’icikshire. and Leicestershire combined. Our cha,mpic)r.i 
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comity, say Yor'ksliire, in one of those rare veir"’ 
shire is champion, would play a weaker State eleven on lei'c! 
terms and perhaps beat ir, but an average ee'>e-': Fc';-"’ 
would be much too stron^e mr an rrveracre cruirmv Tl:’;; ti-'-uh. 
is that the Sheffield Shield niritclics; hsewmem' Xew Sour;"i 
Wales, Victoria, South Anstraha. arcl Oncenskure nrev'ho 
something we have not got — a stanrbnn- srs?er:i of nn:';V:F^‘r'::;d 
and genuine trial matches from wlr.cl’i’ tin! renrc>ero;c’:u::' 
elevens of Australia can be chosen. 

There is another aspect of Australian cri<"kct vdjvsAii mr;t;v:s 
a difference. In our county cricket, anv batunan or ivmlcr m 
all likely to be mentioned for an Enelanci e!e\aT!, more !":c 
gets a place in bis county team as a young rnnn. can reriicjc 
for the rest of his cricket career in a cornforrahic crmrhAr, 
But in Australia there is a continual comncihive un- 

wards from dozens of ambitious youngsters, so that ri. faraorr' 
player failing to maintain bis fame with etp.ial energy rnav 
easily find himself displaced from a State side almost as. soon 
as be is dropped from the national team. 

Another signal difference is that the whole world of rriciwr 
in Australia is amateur; genuinely aniateur in terms rtf An:« 
tralian life. All the players earn their livings frran some iub in 
a brightly competitive world, and even one who rnriv lie; more 
interested in bis cricket than in his ]ob cannot fr‘irgr» tkse 
mental activity of having to hold his job down in rsdclilion to 
keeping his form up. It is true that some of the Airurrilian 
cricketers get their jobs in virtue of their ahifiry ro tlie 
game, but none of them can find fas do our professionalh a 
whole-time living in the game, with no econornir interests 
outside it. 

We are familiar in England with the disappearance of tire 
oM-fashioned amateur from first-class cricket, due partly to 
the passing of the old country-house life with its leisured 
class, but partly also to the increase in the iriiifdxT of first- 
class matches, and the necessity under wliicli the coi.nifv 
clubs labour of maintaining a regular team, P>ut the kind of. 
young man who in Australia corresponds wirb our aTiiateiir 
of former times is equally absent from first-rkiss cricket there. 
The young men of the station families and of rite ecjiiiwileiif 
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hi tlie c'hies rarefy appear in Srafc or even, in Grade 
cnckcr, lliey do not pkiv cricket after they ]ca\’c school. 
Feiv o-f dicni p:o tcj the Universities, which in Anstralia are 
not pi;uo.s wliere cnltiire can be leisurely absoriied, hut a,re 
nearer tte rci:hnical roHe^es where degrees are to be olitaincd 
to fundslE one with a UteHhood as a sci"K;oI teacher. This type 
«:'4' suit i(, ill voujIi prefers to go in fo,r lawiiTcnnis, golf, poio, or 
iuirf-hai h;ng. 

The trutfi is ilast the Inilk of Australia's iirst-dass crickef, 
aidioiigh ii <juit,e I’iC a profcssit.ni, conies from the sec- 

tion of Anstradan life pa,rai!el with tliat part of English life 
from wliici; nvoi uf our profe-sional players arc clcrivccL 
h‘rol'ia-J,)!y tiie reasvai ir.e ycaing men fr^nn the statical families 
avoid die Iiiglicr walks of tlie great game is tliat tliey do not 
care fV>r l:hc democratic muhoritariardsni of cricket maiiage- 
mvni ill Aiislraik'U Tills management cornUmes a riigh degree 
of elilricTicy with a genera i tendency to keep the player very 
niiiih. in hh place. 

Noiiiing c'ouid he irmre divergent thnn EngiaiMFs rnariage- 
nient id' najrifv crickei and cd' Assorl'iricTi fnoflialL. Our 
in:crsa;;:';eHient c?i f'c^unry c’rickei is no* a hu'-'iness-like cx/herent 
s\N!errL It; is ti working arrangcnneiit of custom and conven- 
rion, 'Ehe .Four.!, tail eXssodariori is a co-oiiiiiiatcd cstganisa- 
thm, Tiierc is no one in Englamd in the cricket wmrld to dic- 
uue tf) an mnaienr crickcier wiiat lie should do or what he 
should not c!o. 

I'u Australia., if you <d!m.v for ncre.s.sarv niodiiicatioiis, the 
vmiid Iff hi,g crii'kct correspeauis with our world of Associa- 
ncui foiorlxiH, In thni die niana.gc;uneiit is of ihc same k,iiici 
I 1 ie Grlcket Assorsation of each State is gcn-eriiei! hy a Ixxly 
emoirdng of represenranves oi each of the district dii!)s, and 
tiiCHC reiircsennuives rkal: dicir manuring committee. The 
lkc:}:"d of Uonrroi is cfmipvosvd of members elected to represent 
the Cricket AssoCntions cl: the tstaics, T'he [daying cricketers 
as such tiave no repre'wmtadiHi ehTer oi:i the goterniiig bodies 
of rhe AssuCadom: or on rhe Bccmd csi ComroL The govern- 
ing bodies 01 Auscrahan cricket possess arni exercise a per- 
t;i;kve grip. 'The players are not nonsuited at all, and dcf not 
li|,p.irc hi fire rnaruigetneni of tne game. It, is very rare, tixi, to 
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find a prominent old cricketer as a representative of ;i rirn'. on 
the Association, and even rarer to find one acrin- on a 'se:--' 
tion Committee. 

One upshot is that the Board of Control is cucccd^n^iv 
popular with Australian cricketers tbemscives. There k- :r!: 
excess in the direction of discipline, and a [calf, nr-, v 
authority. The gods of Australian cricket, are u::rv Ija 
gods: even Don Bradman can only be a 
god. Supposing, say, Stanley McCabe waiit^to take a reJun 
up to play against his home town, he cannot do ro v^hhmn 
obtaining permission from the Cricket Association, wliirlt is 
quite likely to refuse it. Were he to disobey, he wouid (hvl 
himself left out of the State team. Even Don Brafiinan vois 
fined X50 for a slight technical breach of discipline in writhi-tj 
a book. Arthur Mailey, one of the finest slow bowlers Ai,a- 
tralia ever produced, was a professional journalisT, ant! 
banished from cricket for ever for writing in the course ef 
his duties an impersonal, objective report of a match In whidt 
he was playing. He had telegraphed to the Boan! for |)er»- 
mission, and had allowed plenty of time for the reply wijirh 
he never received. It may all have been the fault of tlie Aum- 
t,ralian postal system, another democratic irist ini lion. Sudi 
straws could be multiplied into the thatch of a haystack: they 
are enough to indicate the direction of the wind. 

No doubt the Australian world of cricket knows its envn 
business and what is best for itself, and the raanagernent c:er» 
tainly is efficient, but one cannot help feeling that the ejisy- 
going want of system in England is more in character witli 
the game of cricket. In England, we so.metimcs grumble at 
the M.C.C. for what it has not done, but we do not find our- 
selves cursing it for what it has done. 

These eager, earnest and accomplished young men wlm 
nowadays represent Australia in the cricket-lield play the 
game in a wideawake and devoted spirit, and if there is any 
slackness anywhere in Australia, outside the operations c,)f 
the post office, which, without apology, once took tlircc 
months to deliver a telegram for me, it is not in the cricket- 
field. One fiine characteristic they have is that they always 
exhibit in their play a hundred per cent, of their actual 
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fiitf rhcfr best out of r;:crn»fh'cs hi trintchc^ 
pre3!^ure. The ivav in ’vhic'h tr;c Au-:raii:in 
if^eh’ re;eclher hnrine' ^he I >rnv 


tlwru wtu hnc. 


One these timdcrn Ansrrehan crirkercr^ firsf-nitc 

^'inU^'VA bu: Anw are «';uire diherent frern t[:c distlncdve 
( h:.e':a rcr^^ of jf^-cevrir da}'s. If u;e lenw oui the phenomenal 
!')nn nradniao on the srore oi his nnprecedentccl scercs. raic 
hie ;nuhd.r!mhhv '''f the A'nrrafiati criehemrs nf 
fie.: hnnehes. I'hcre is einc ;o rival hvC anhaie (.T-arm <A 
Vh'tfjf Ih'nrnpcr, the selemrn alert c.onipctcnrc of Monty 
XoTle* hie hnsv, I'lnerprisifip, rarernliv (r-vindiuncci ayyressive- 
ness of Icfnlin, inie<| Cfem IlilK and still less tlie nieeed. native 
gcnin? oi;\ joe Darliri;!. Suc:h hatsnicn ns tlm'sc introdiiccd, 
cacii of diern. vvlicn r'liey walked to the wicket, the pros^^ect 
of -oiuethinv: individna.i. Vherrn* was. kh'Cior, Clcrn was Clern^ 
Mon tv 'ivriH Mc'<r:tv» and was hie. 

What is rravre, tJmsc cricketers won I'he personal 

ridndratkjn ami aiTevdt'ni of onr own grern mern such as 
Archie Mar ha nan anc! Stanley |ad-c^onm'rr -eh more iotirnaTcly 
than hapy-erts n-,ov hetween their rncxieriis and ours. To rny 
Miiiisl !a.a lh;a.dma;rn line r:io.d.ern .Ancntralian liattinyn good as 
it is, is laa mjupvonhte with ilmt of the older generations. 

As for she macham Amioadian !rn\!ers, O’Reilly and Grim- 
mer: alone cemvvire w'iih the r-.hl viruaue. I’lie rare cd' Aiis- 
rndkm howA:r- up to recent years IkcAIkcii of stpicii) talent. 
It hr:s never -drue been as hue as in die days of Spedfonb, 
(cu'Tet!, Royhr Ihdrucr. Turner, arui GTTc!!. hukeu’cd hv I-lugli 
'Tnjmhic, Xekhe, anri nes. Mardonah! ami Cregorv were a 
|)mverfih briiTiude. and their earlier Icgdsreak lajvvlers, siicli 
as Hordeni and M:d!ev« iiuroehrwd neiv lirsi-rnte tvpc. But 
in pvire Anss, fim older genernfi^m of Australian howders set 
a snsndard whict'n Iw honco,t, hr- sadiv (hnnnislmd. 
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going on in the field. ! am sure that oki Tom Catreo,, skk:Tj; 
siimJy ill his wicker chair, looking like the boe ..Tb 

fashioned Engiisli gentleman, woulci fiavc rh:e-l 1 ■; re / 

beard to be brown again, and to howl witlL renew l;(S v.'m:'. 
some of the batsmen he saw. 

There is one of the older brigade who doe> se ‘ 
shake Ms head. He proclaims his imfiatierhi'.; .r: 

forcible language. It is not only in ihc U:p-liihv A - 
of Tasmania that the Honourable Joe iJarharr iw/- rhrre. 
That is perhaps why this strong and wise ebier tji 

cricket is not included in the management or governmf::it ci>f 
the game. He knows more about cnckci thnn^tke e;he-’e e:;; 
the Board of Control put together. But ptiiiajw ib:s dircc! 
and sanguine energy is better employed in polhks and in 
pastoralism than in combating what lie rcsariis ;.is 'ive 
modern heresies of Australian cricket. 

Joe Darling ought to be Prime hiinisier, arol ive rfiiglvi 
even make a good Prime Minister of New Zealand, hb;vi iinu “ 
one notices politicians as much in Netv Zeakuid as diew:''. 
in Australia, though there is little difference in the twc!i cf, run- 
tries in the matter of their unpopularity with the grazing rani 
farming interests which have made both countries whai tin, nr 
are, and have therefore richly deserved to pay for tlie pi'n'kiege.. 

Go to New Zealand and you feel at home. You tire, a,t 
home. You are not regarded in New Zealand as in .ncct.l of 
emendation. There is nowhere in the C<,)ii'Hnoiuvea,ld”f o!' 
Nations where an Englishman feels less out of pia.ee. If ’’lie 
two beautiful islands are rather '"like Scotland wifimiri; ti'ie 
rain and mistd, There are the lowlands and the Idighlaiul'e ^ 
but there is no difficulty whatever in understanding the lan- 
guage of the people. 

New Zealand is not as good as Australia at cricken l)ut it 
is equally good at racing and has much better liBliinii; f.u 
offer, and very much better facilities for winter sports, I’liat: 
Australia can show^ snow mountains where one can ski aiii! 
toboggan quite as well as at St. Moritz is not generally known, 
Stiiriess generally is it known that the glorious iiiouii tains 
of the South Island of New Zealand can give most of the 
winter resorts in Switzerland a fair start and a beating. 
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Per'hap?^ k: h ^lulc irai^Jling iWivtvcn t'hou^afid 

niikrH for ihx: u-intcj ^’poris hi the S>uPi island, but it is cer- 
ininlv vviooh ’.vhilc to rravei that cbstanco .Cor ihc i'isihng in 
tiio Kiarth There is nothing like the long bliie 

hike at I'iinpo. ;vi?h irs inniinicraikc lively rivers, aiiytviiere 
vise lii the worlcL .-Vrai ibere h nn hs:i as weh. worth [)yrsiiit 

the Tainhfo,v trout ck' the region. WiuU is more, 1 have not 
yet eoiae a<;,To>';r‘, any ^ai;.er sp^it uherc one can Ciijoy a hut 
loot? In a pn-h belov a twitcrhhl on hm hihside in tl’ie open 
,:-un*vhfnc, Most ooinuirnhig; e;-,pcc iahy if fine can wa],k awag 
ajihj in ten msnmes he iislhi^g in streams as clear and as 
hfjriiniiul ?!> rlo'u-c of Siiotvdunia. with a good chance of half 
a <i‘U'/wi trciur. wcsguhmg no: ii\e (nmccs !)ui five pfuinds apiece. 
T'hcu'c !> no waiting for urdr* ami cloudy days at Taupo. 
Under the hT.Ks’*.: of skies, in the Inightcst o£ sunshine, in the 
c'Scarcsi: waun, cate can riamcfi rlwr-c rainhow trout— I)iit not 

tndcss j)HC van hsh. lint idea tltal ihe lisliiog in Xew Zealand 
is so uondcifui that a nmUuc can dmek any son of iiy at 
the end of a iTiaddIcd Hue oral liaul irat a monster must tic 
;ii:ian.doiK:ML in some cd tiie rivers, 'dio’jg'h tlie trout are ixiitcli 
iitryer flam iri the Itchcr^ and Tesu iTc art o£ the best dry* 
fly ii!siicn.rti,n srt'iv Ih,* properly cxenfise'd. 

ffi tl'ic stnnm of Waitrkam.d, near Taupo, which received 
mos*: ai my an'entivut th'v frirhfid nu;thr}i'i was exactly like 
[•sidfig ior‘ sabnueo in a, ^p,i!c,'k-ri,mn“uig West i-lighland river. 
Oisc cast atros-. and derwns* re.-mn so I'hat the ily would search 
flu: water in an arc across the pvad. as-dsteci by ilsc pull of the 
streauL Ihit otm had lo lov thmr gar dniii fur ontinary salmon 
iishing, and evendse a dgrifer touch and a more careful 
accuracy. ITcn again a certain spechd knowledge is needed 
hi order m secure (hat the fly sinks right down as soon as it 
laiM'ho^ tlm water, and this cabs lor tlse projccdoii of a loop 
oil Inse frem the laind. so iha; ii shoots out to the far bank 
afeno; d'lc Ily. r\ dccem: hditTOian can catch rainbow trout 
in these : 0 reruns, i)aE a iKid one wionm, Anvhow, the fish arc 
tiierc 0:,? he cauglrt. 

My fmw expericiK'c w:V'~ unusual ft happened tiuit some 
coiHiiH ol ■ h.c Pukdref'-, the noted cricketers who were scliool- 
trieiif is ca, iruiwa liaie a iiome ar dhui'to. It hapj.)cned also that 
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the head of the family, who is called Bran all o\xt the North, 
Island, is about the best fisherman in the Antipodes, lie is 
also about the kindliest and most knowledgeable sponsinan ! 
have ever met. It was a day’s journey in the train, a nlglit at a 
hotel called the Chateau, and then half a day in a se,rvice iiiritor- 
car. I was told to get out of the car at Waitakanui bridge, 
eight miles before Taupo, Sure enough, at the little l}r!cigc\ 
there was Bran in long wadi.ng4)oots with, his own car. and 
with a couple of rods ready at the slope against tiie wind» 
screen. Stepping out of the service bus, 1 was iinhed “mruKP 
diately to step into the other pair of wadiiig-ltoots, imd dncri 
to step into the pool below the brifige. At the second cast the 
reel went whizz, and a six-pound rainbow trout was daiiciug; 
about in what Bran called the ditch at the end of the tliirty 
yards of line. Nothing so sudden has ever happeiiec,! to me in 
any stream in any part of the world. So I went on catcildiig 
half a dozen whoppers a day for the next three weeks, and 
otherwise having perhaps the best time of my life in iIk; 
superb sunshine. 

How anyone who can live at Taupo ever grows old f caiuic-t 
imagine. There is a cleanness and zest in the air and a. fresh- 
ness pervadin,g the hills and the streams and tlu; tb'uii i,ii 
between which give one that .feeling of the youth cif tl'ic 
world which is so often talked about !)iit se,ldoin discoicreti. 
All the same, there is iiorhing new aliout New Zealaiifl. The 
landscape gives one the impressio.i:i that it iias been t:!K.‘re 
since the beginning of time. (The mountains look like ihd 
mountains of the moon; ; 

'' As for the proper .natives of tlic country, the Maoris, lircrwru 
me.rry, a,!id cc|ually tmdevoted to work and to worry; 
withal on the male side the best natural |)iayers of Riiglry 
football yet discovered, they are, after .’Mr. Jones of .Dwcii- 
wkliy, the most curiously skilful fishermen of the world. .A 
Maori boy of 6, or a Maori young man of 6o, will walk .iriio 
a patch of manuka bush, cut a six-foot litnb as srraiglu as lie 
can find, peel it, tvhlp on a ring at the prdnt, and 'he lias tgir 
his fishing-rod. He may pcessess an elementary brass ri‘eL 
probably he holds a skein of parcel string In hh Id’i 
threads it through the top ring, attadies a fecit of iTiicJi 
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'4i:h a 'wi'h a f<L:athcr or ta'o. lie 

'tacTk iva^S'j a 'j.’^criC'i.'i av a."?- mt a.::.'! lira ai^iiiL.'''. to, a.na .‘sctj.! c,*i 

'! Ou i 'C » v-l 4 ‘ ' C r] i If t J, I 4,* :• 'i.1' . . 11, fist 5,1 |.ViC,;n ’ ii * i, L' r?., f.iiilV 4 '-i « ^ a a J V 'l.iiiii 

P'«,;iir; Si, la y iSiC. vi'ili"- ail t'asv a'l'ciirac v taat t.U.'iiss ’maatton,. I Viai;”! 
iH'vc;’ lo suspraa;; tha sccavt t,'!l' t,hc sslauri persuades 
du: ,liV Uf coiaUiei used Id'.c a suuid trdi, 'ua’uetuaav u'.thui 
a. icu inaa";i'- r,a, use laUiUou d “ia..re r-’ a, rautaruv ni t^iC |aa>i 
*ue ,Ma'.U2 uad have .it ou:. dds the ^uher haruh quhe a ptaaci 
iiiiJisnuan li'am huiue luav o'; s a ^iu; a. p,,.s.l idauk whh ii;;s 
i'en'Uainea :radu tane aU'k dinauire to u’latcau dieii. ll <,.jne 
\vS)i(t ,k, IK, revs hft.eaa ader a few uriKU'es, 'KUa ^>v.wi at the Ueaci ot: 


i:iv pv'sk and d^'h h, ds. a ii 
histiud «d: n :>~in i lo i: 
dkeky ei'Knyyh ptdl t,)u: iJ 
It iuippens t;KU ! neve: 
ihc!'« rtaiuihig adoui uh 
ihcy do work seaijcnriKa 
wir,h a iiKuudui vane ]n * 


add r,k'* hv, u'jukiue: near die launnii 
\e [eel lau high in 1 he vvalcr, he wili 
u'ce iivcjy iai strips cd silver, 
r sav\ a h la, art chane auv work. I saw 
ii toofs bv tlic :T.»:tds:de; init no cknibt 
■ \d:h die ndierenr skill r,l,icy exhibit 
heir hands. A: anv rate, dicv are rhe 


4:„n',dy pev^pie in riie vu;id;i I iiave nret wiiose iisl'icniiien by a 
.riverdeiuk never ;‘h,uw ti,n; kauu iraec ah' selbhliiicss or icalousy. 
A ,Ma,urh unli die same e^jua nil ally and a hlaiKi smile, will 
tisli dsOfVii a pc,iol in Irunt of you, err i'olknv after yoo, will catcli 
a ji:di, lor voio or unite you to kuiri nnc of his own. It is ,his 


cj.Hiriitr)', and yon are |n:rfecdy cenahi p/nough you may not 
know- ht to L-e r‘v;rvinii’ hi.ra soriKi riiodkiJiu or rent for everv 
srjuarc yard of wmer you yriundf ii-dm That is what you buy 
yisj'Ui heenre i'-ir, and net!, to ntolnudn :i landlord or a hi,s,iii'ng 
Awt ichi I iofi. 

luvlei'd, dd-^ land eki si reams has many surprises for the man 
[roEii home, at any rare hi the 'Tau|iu distrivt. The bottcmi ef 
trie lake is Ime lava smde like drtle chips of oyster sliell. But 
h-!)\v rids One siiale suiyr there is nmiarkuhie, since if a piece 
of lavu heiomes detaclicd from a riveruxink it floats down 
past you. Wlieu' bits re.i'k beat dmaii rivers one iiiav iiope 
for miytljing., C)ne day I saw a spsccialiv rouud idob i!oari,i'ig 
pa, SI, me, so I picked it out: and after 1 ruui boiled ,it in water, 


src'imtd if. and soakccl it in neat widskv, it proved to he the 
very best pipe in shape and suhsrtuwe I have ever coiiie across 
since die days wlwii 4 'h,i,c: cuuiii fjtiy truly goutl pipes for seven 
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and sixpence h\ CioEn l'x,:xrrs 
But then iliere h no pine tch;;* 
same class as the Nurull: r lln'ce 
which one can csbtain in Nsov 7 
the liiiiioyancc of the pwiprie^'or \ 
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refuses to export. 


1 would not say the same fr;T 
Australia, but trie lediour Ch'wr-r]; 


caused me any inconvenience, at 
legislation to prevent a rainliow 
the dash ch a luncar, and 
a liare. 
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CHAPTER XX 


HOLLYWOOD 

T he approach to Hollywood by way o£ the South Sea 
Islands is as good as any other. 

I do not include Australia in the South Sea Islands, 
because it is too large and not pacific enough. Nor do I 
include New Zealand, because it is too realistic. But Fiji, 
Samoa, Hawaii, and any other green speck in the ocean taken 
as worthy of approach by an American luxury liner may be 
regarded as a stepping-stone on the flat path in the direction 
of romance. 

There could in theory hardly be a better way of approach- 
ing Hollywood than by a route which includes nothing except 
the sea that looks real. Even an American luxury liner, 
though doubtless a real ship, has many of the internal 
characteristics of a fairy-tale. You read on the wall of your 
cabin that you have only to press the button, ring up the 
central operator (always a young lady with a golden voice of 
cordial assent), and anything you require will happen. In due 
course your cabin-steward will appear, and anything you ask 
for will immediately be O.K.’d, but you do not necessarily live 
happily ever afterwards, even within the margin of that day, 
for none of the promises ever comes true. 

Nevertheless, they let you sign a chit for anything, and 
there is nothing from a cine-camera to a campstool that you 
cannot obtain from the central store amidships on G. deck. 
You may never see an officer, or be sure there is a captain, but 
no doubt they are there; and any able seaman you chance 
upon is as good as a captain. Simply a matter of not being 
used to the way of life which drifts tO' sea from the mainland 
of America; and one lives in extreme comfort, in complete 
safety, on excellent food, and not a dull moment. 

I happened to see a boat lowered at midnight into a placid 
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sea under the southern moon somewhere off Honolulu when 
we were swapping captains with a sister-ship outward bound. 

The band played, and after about an hour w^e obtained 
a new captain to last us for the rest of the voyage. That 
is to say, I saw him climb into the ship somewhere near the 
waterline. But it was an adventure. So many different 
authorities were in charge of the evolution, including a 
boatswain in dungaree overalls, who had the loudest voice 
and was most listened to, that the boat descended at an 
obtuse angle with the horizontal, and one of the boat's crew 
had omitted to hold on to his life-line. One had a feeling that 
the whole manceuvre was organised as an entertainment for 
the passengers. I should add that the incident ought not to 
be taken as typical, because this was the first voyage of the ship 
at the end of a three-months strike of nautical employees on 
that side of America. There is no doubt, too, that the luxury 
liner was navigated on perfect Great Circles from Auckland to 
Fiji, and thence to Los Angeles via Samoa and Honolulu, nor 
that the familiar strains of Aloha ” were in perfect time and 
rhythm on all arrivals and departures. 

These South Sea Islands are entirely up to reputation, 
vividly green and blue and yellowy bathed in a perpetual sun- 
shine of laziness. Gorgeous resorts for a month's holiday, 
but not the sort of places to live a life in. In short, an ideal 
route of introduction to Hollywood. 

When one says Hollywood in that sort of way one means 
Hollywood as it is supposed to be. There is nothing unreal 
about Los Angeles, one of the biggest sea-ports of the world, 
attached to the very biggest oilfield on earth; the fifth biggest 
city in the United States. For an American city Los Angeles 
is leisurely. The industrial neighbourhood is unexpectedly 
presentable, because the oilfields at a reasonable distance look 
like a forest of iron pine-trees and not at ail like our own 
forbidding conglomerations of slag-heap and chimney. Nor 
indeed could any machination of man prevent the sunshine of 
California from transmuting the industrial into the pic- 
turesque, Nor will any activity of man in California ever be 
able to shed the traditions and culture left behind by ancient 
Spain. You may barrage these with blocks and skyscrapers 
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and speedways and asphalt roads, but you will not be able to 
eliminate them from the general aspect of town and country. 

Everyone knows now that Hollywood is a symbolic term 
for all the widespread suburbs and outer fringes of Los 
Angeles. Whether Santa Monica, on the sea, is a part of 
Los Angeles I have forgotten, but Culver . City, where there 
are more film studios than in Hollywood, certainly is; and ten 
minutes or so in a motor-car will carry you to Beachwood and 
other pleasantly named centres of habitation, all of them 
well-stocked with studios. Not that the studios are obtrusive. 
They are simply, as it were, scattered Colleges of the central 
University of limelight. 

We have been well instructed in the festivity and glamour 
and gorgeousness of this pervasive wonderland. We have also 
been well instructed in the opposite notion that Hollywood is 
steeped in laborious days of strenuous service to art, beginning 
almost at dawn, and all to bed by ten. So far as I could see, 
neither of these pictures is truer to life than the other. At 
any rate, the stars there, when they shine, shine for the most 
part in the daytime, and few of them have breakfast much 
before 9 a.m. Besides fixed and unfixed stars, there are 
planets whose risings and settings are irregular. 

My general impression of this storied world was that 
everybody outside the purlieus of the city itself enjoyed them- 
selves very much in the most delicious sunshine, took a great 
deal of exercise, and appeared peculiarly fit and full of life. 
Especially the children; and nowhere do the children of the 
reasonably well-to-do have a better time. No doubt I saw the 
best side of everything because I was there only a month, and 
was staying all the time with C. Aubrey Smith in his modern 
equivalent of a Roman villa, aptly scheduled as The Round 
Corner, up in the Beverley Hills. 

If the more modern generation does not know that this 
erstwhile eminent actor-manager and present foremost figure 
of the films was in his regenerate days an England cricketer 
whose manner of bowling endowed him with the title of 
“ Round-thc-corner ’’ Smith, all I can say is that this ignorance 
5; is one reason why cricl^t has^^ gone to the dogs. If it has. 

Roman villas were not necessarilylafgS'or palatial, but they 
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aimed at embodying good taste with all that the Romans 
knew about comfort. Imagine a white Roman villa of moderate 
size, with a gabled roof of large, thick, red tiles, with a small 
apical tower surmounted by a cricket bat, ball, and wicket 
arranged as a weather-vane. This desirable residence on a 
spur-like shoulder among mountains covered with green 
bushes, and slit by occasional shelves of yellow stone, the 
house set in a steep garden on the edge of a deep valley with a 
little lake amid the black trees at the bottom; all of this under 
a perfect blue sky and caressing sunshine. Then you know 
how pleasant it can be to dwell in the Beverley Hills. But even 
then you will not know the perfection of the white bedroom 
in which I slept, nor the excellence of the tiled bathroom, 
nor will any pen be able to describe to you the marvellous 
effects of changing light that wash over the Beverley Hills in 
the hour before a reluctant sun decides he must leave the soft 
brilliance of California to a spell of velvet darkness. 

Goodness knows what is happening in the other Roman 
villas dotted over the hillsides, quite far apart, or in the 
distant sea of electric light where lies Los Angeles, when the 
little wind at nightfall sends a sigh through the bushes on the 
mountains. But at The Round Corner there is the rest and 
quiet of an English home under a Spanish roof. 

You must know that the first fortnight I was in Hollywood 
or within range of it, Aubrey Smith, who is certainly one of 
the hardest worked of the senior stars, was not working at all. 
The progress of the drama of The Prisoner of Zenda '' was at 
a stage where Colonel Sapt was not immediately concerned 
with the affairs of Ruritania. So, like many a new arrival in 
Hollywood, I did not get onto the sets at once. I did, however, 
get into a number of hospitable households where one met 
heroes and heroines leading a much more simple life than 
rumour allows to them. 

Boris Karloff, for instance, has a home, of a size quite dis- 
proportionate to his celebrity, which is not easy to find because 
it is hidden in a thick patch of trees in a cleft of hills resem- 
bling one of the wooded combes of Exmoor, where the red 
deer hide. He is an ex-Indian Civil Servant and a noted Greek 
scholar; so his success as a monster is easily explained. He 
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understands tlie type, from the Hindu fakir who likes sitting 
on nails, down to the Zeus of Olympus, who, as the pro- 
tagonist of marital disturbances, may be supposed to be a 
main character of Hollywood. This does not prevent him 
from giving quite civilised parties several times a week to more 
people than can crowd into the maze of small rooms, a dis- 
posal of a covered staircase with many landings, on the side 
of a hill. There were always so many stars when I was there 
that you could not see the sky. 

Less populous, but more approachable, was the home of 
Nigel Bruce. There is a boulevard leading into Los Angeles 
with broad strips of lawn the whole length of it, and an 
avenue of palm-trees. There, if you know the number of it, 
you can distinguish Nigel Bruce’s spacious villa from the 
other white villas with red-tiled roofs. Otherwise you ^ can 
enter by a gate at the back of the garden and be sure you are 
right because of the largest and deepest swimming-pool in the 
neighbourhood. 

There one evening I sat in a cool salon and listened to 
Herbert Marshall, David Niven, Bruce himself, P. G, Wode- 
house, three scenario writers (all engaged in writing the 
scenarios which P. G. had been imported at a high price to 
write), G. O. Alien (who is not on the films, but only escaped 
them by a skein of silk), and half a dozen other names that 
you would know if I could remember them. All were talking 
at once, all on different subjects, and nobody was listening to 
anybody else. In fact, I was the only one who was not talking. 
I was trying to listen to P. G. Wodehouse telling the air how 
he thought his own stories ought to be portrayed. But all I 
could hear was the silken voice of Allen trying to explain how 
perfectly charming was the lady. 

Nigel Bruce, who is a good wicket-keeper, kept on asking 
questions about cricket and cricketers, but nobody paid any 
attention. The current captain of the England eleven ap- 
peared to have been employed lately in reviewing most of 
the more eminent lady stars, and would not talk about any- 
thing else. 

Personally, I began with an advantage, because I saw quite 
a batch of the lady stars at a distance in a rather dim light 

Opposite: Some Male Stars — C. B. Fry and Quhby Allen with 
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ill a resort called The Brown Derby, pronounced ^‘^Durby,” 
much frequented by the elite for lunch and dinner. Quite 
informal, but very recherche. One felt one was seeing life. I 
came to the conclusion in the dim light that Constance 
Bennett was hard to beat. The worst of it was that there were 
some half-dozen other ladies who had succeeded in repro- 
ducing her appearance so successfully as to baffle distinction. 

But so far as I could judge, the lady who made the best 
show out of doors in the searching sunshine was Mary Astor. 
She was the only brilliant lady I knew from the studios who 
came to watch the cricket matches. 

The. cricket matches were played on Sunday on the perfectly 
beautiful ground which a local urban council gave over to the 
enthusiastic disposal of Aubrey Smith. This park-like expanse 
of ideal turf has since been flooded out, but no doubt it will 
reappear. We had several first-rate cricket matches, in which 
neither Aubrey nor I altogether failed as bowlers. Indeed, 
I record with delight that in the first match I had to be taken 
off because I was getting too many wickets too quickly. This 
reminds me that Mary Astor was said to have said that she 
knew that Gubby Allen was a good bowler from the way he 
batted. I quite believe the story, because Mary Astor can say 
things and has quite enough wit to say a thing like that on 
purpose. It would go so well with her perfect two-piece tailor- 
made and her unarguable red hair. I am quite certain that 
everybody on both sides, except myself, thought that she had 
come specially to see him play. At any rate, it was worth while 
for anyone to sit on the grass with his back against a palm-tree 
and look at her. 

I was not a hit surprised about a year afterwards to see 
Mary Astor climb off a tree-trunk after drifting three days in a 
storm called Hurricane,” looking as soignee and as fresh as 
from a beauty parlour in Paris. 

I should add that G. O. Allen took the trouble to knock up 
an unexceptionable 77 not out, nearly as good as his innings 
in the Test Match at Brisbane. He tried even harder. 

There is nothing at all fictional about the cricket in Holly- 
wood. There are some quite good and keen players, including 
Ronald Colman. My nephew, Pat Somerset, looks very nice 
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in the field, but he did not make as many runs as I expected 
of him. 

Talking of cricket, I am reminded that a notable quality 
of California is that one can suddenly plunge there into 
strenuous exercise of a kind one has not indulged in for 
years, and be delightfully surprised next morning by waking 
up without a trace of stiffness. It is, I suppose, the peculiar 
soft dryness of the air. Again, nowhere else does a cricket 
ball look so large, so round, and so distinct; not even at the 
Cape. 

Ronald Colman was not playing cricket when I was there. 
He was playing Rudolf Rassendyl in The Prisoner of 
Zenda,'’ That was the film the greater part of which I saw 
made in the Selznick studios. 

The fascination of the big studios cannot be exaggerated. 
The scale on which everything is done, the perfection of the 
staff-work whereby everyone knows exactly what is wanted 
every moment of every day, and the precise efficiency of the 
execution remind one of a British battleship. Indeed, the way 
the camera parties do their job recalls the accuracy and dis- 
cipline of a gun’s crew. What is more, no odd workman or 
assistant is ever adrift. A whistle sounds, a voice calls for 
Fred, and Fred appears in a blue overall with a hammer in 
his hip pocket, runs up a ladder and drives in a nail. Another 
whistle, and a call for Homer. Homer appears on the instant 
with a tin contraption, and in a few seconds blows out a cloud 
of incense to increase the darkness in the bushes on the edge 
of the moat. 

Most remarkable of all is the speed with which large castles 
and city walls are built. One day I was down at Selznick’s 
watching Douglas Fairbanks and Ronald Colman doing the 
famous scene in the dungeon in the Castle of Zenda, under 
the direction of John Cornwall, with Black Michael looking 
on in a chair beside me in the person of Raymond Massey. 
Next day I went to see the continuation, but where I had 
been sitting had now become a stone passage with a flight of 
stone stairs and a castle gate at the end of it. And just across 
a courtyard where the day before I had seen a huge empty 
hall, rather like one of the old moulding lofts at Portsmouth 
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where the Nelson^time battleships were built, there was to-day 
a magnificent baronial hall with a huge fireplace of flaming 
logs, with great pillars and arches and high transomed 
windows. Nothing could more resemble ancient stone. The 
flicker of the logs under the open chimney was worthy of 
Glamis Castle. 

That tvas not all. One had only to walk a dozen yards, 
through a forest of piled scenery, and there was the facade 
and the drawbridge and the moat of a veritable Austrian 
Schloss. The moat was very clever, because it w^as let into the 
floor only to the depth of a few inches, except for a narrow 
central ditch about five feet deep, into which Ronald Colman 
presently %vas to plunge in order to swim across to the castle. 
The bottom of the moat was painted a dark colour and 
autumn leaves tvere floating on the surface. Entirely realistic. 
What is more, Ronald Colman took three headers into the 
moat, and swam across three times in his tight-fitting black 
uniform in order to oblige the cameramen, who were perched 
on a long cantilever over the moat. Ronald Colman did not 
seem to mind how often he aimed his precarious plunge into 
the dark water; but he went away and changed into dry 
clothes every time. Stars must not catch cold. 

One has to be careful in one’s sidereal observations, because 
every principal has a stand-in ” who resembles him or her 
closely enough to be mistaken. Ronald Colman had a stand- 
in ” named Roosevelt, wdiom I pointed out to another visitor 
as the man himself after having watched the show for a week. 
The only stand-in ” I was sure about was Aubrey Smith’s, 
because no one could quite duplicate his stature, aquiline 
distinction, and rugged aristocracy. His regular "'stand-in” 
was a tall, retired English General. Nevertheless, I did see 
Aubrey Smith successfully duplicated. I do not think ' the 
scene was actually embodied in the film, but there was a shot in 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” when Colonel Sapt performed a 
terrific ride through the forest. For this I saw a perfect mask 
made of Aubrey Smith’s face; first of all the cast and then 
the positive. This was grafted skilfully onto the face of 
Aubrey’s other “stand-in,"’” a tall, long-legged cowboy from' 
Arizona. Aubrey performed up to the point of setting his left 
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heavily spurred jack-boot in the stirrup. Then the camera 
picked up the cowboy at the point where he drove his spurs 
into the flank of his charger, and dashed off on the ride, doing 
several ambushes by the way. There was a similar incident 
when the principal actors began a duel up to the point of 
clashing swords, and the remainder of the fight was fought 
out by two mask-faced fencing masters. The illusion was 
complete. 

Nor was illusion confined to the actors. There was a bit of a 
North-West frontier town w'hich was, I think, used in “ Bengal 
Lancer.'’ As one entered the mud-built gate and saw the 
Indian railway station and the Indian train and the flat-roofed 
buildings, one had to pretend in order not to be in Peshawar. 
The train was made of wood, including the engine, but you 
had to tap it to find out. 

Then, too, there was a street in outer New York anS a 
section of a Chinese town which would pretty well deceive a 
native. Such scenery was not mere flimsiness and facade, but 
unexpectedly solid in real still life. 

When it came to the actual shooting I do not know how 
many times Ronald Colman was required to dive into the 
moat, because when I was present he and the cameramen were 
merely rehearsing. But I did see Marlene Dietrich, Melvyn 
Douglas, and Herbert Marshall in the Paramount studios, 
doing one line of the film called “ Angel,” under the direction 
of Lubitsch, who for the matter of that acted all three parts 
himself, and played the piano too. 

The setting was superb. A baronial ball, of the modern type, 
with every possible kind of wail decoration, pictures of ances- 
tors, tapestries, suits of armour, and a forest of all periods of 
furniture. In the foreground was a piano. The husband, 
Herbert Marshall, stood on one side, leaning against the 
piano. Melvyn Douglas, the lover, stood on the other side. 
The two of them were trying to remember a tune by reciprocal 
hummings. Marlene was ready at hand to glance at a picture 
paper when required. When all was ready, Marlene strolled 
to the piano, drawling in her wonderful voice, ‘‘ You two men 
are working too hard. You ought to relax. Let me play you 
something,” and she sat down and played a sleepy waltz. 
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To me it appeared that this was quite all right the first time 
through. But Lubitsch thought otherwise, and the incident 
was repeated with intervals for about two hours. Lubitsch 
knew exactly what he wanted done, but what he wanted done 
grew under his hand. 

In betw'eeii each shot, after a pause for conversation and 
cigarettes, Marlene sat down at a dressing-table before a huge 
looking-glass which was wheeled in on small pneumatic tyres, 
and she was repaired with minute care by two specialists, even 
to the gold-dusting of the tips of her curls. As I was sitting 
next to the prima figura, I reckon I am one of the few living 
authorities who have synchronously seen her side face and 
front face. It occurred to me that I had never seen her side 
face on the films. 

Marlene goes through the process of preparation, exhibi- 
tion, and reparation with good-natured Nordic patience. 
Lubitsch concentrates on one detail at a time. For instance, 
the first shot had to be repeated because of a little ruffle just 
at the join of the left sleeve of the coat of the two-piece blue 
suit. After about an hour, Lubitsch was giving a lecture on 
the point that one of the gentlemen was the husband and the 
other the lover, and Marlene, would she please not look at 
them both with quite the same eyes when she addressed them 
as ''you tw’'0 men/’ Just about the time we had to tear 
ourselves away, Lubitsch was inculcating his conception of 
how she ought to sit down and play her tune. Please would 
she not drift straight away into her piece, but execute two or 
three preparatory runs up and down the keyboard. Like so. 
Marlene seemed to play pretty well, but Lubitsch played a 
great deal better. Indeed, he put as much style into his in- 
struction as if he were on the concert platform with an 
audience of a thousand. 

Lubitsch accepted the two gentlemen as mere pillars of the 
piano and of the situation. They could execute their tenta- 
tive hum in search of their tune just as they liked. What 
they liked did not vary throughout the two hours, which was 
quite clever of them. It is not at all easy to hum rumpty- 
tumpty-tum with exactly the same tone and incidence re- 
peatedly for two hours. What is more, they both of them 
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worked their subsidiary glances exactly the same every time. 
When I saw the film afterwards in England they were still 
doing it. 

One could not help being struck by the unvarying patience 
and good temper, not only of the performers, but of the four 
or five dozen other experts of various degrees, concerned in 
the operation of the simplest shot. There may be tempera- 
mental primi signori and prime donne in the film world, but 
I did not detect them. What is more, there seemed no grad- 
ing of importance. Your Ronald Colman or Madeleine 
Carroll might drive up in a magnificent car, whereas Fred, 
the man with the hammer, arrived on his legs, but once inside 
they appeared to pal up as complete equals. None of the 
swells threw their slimness about. I noticed, however, that 
one and all treated Aubrey Smith with almost studied res;^ect 
and deference, which treatment he always gracefully parried 
with paternal and friendly courtesy. 

On the whole, the most interesting piece of film-making I 
saw was the scene in “ The Prisoner of Zenda ” when Ras- 
sendyl, having been crowned King of Ruritania, drives back 
from the Cathedral with Princess Flavia in the state coach. 
This went on for a whole morning. The properties were as 
usual superb, but the coach was supported like a sedan chair 
on four poles with a couple of stage hands on each side who 
jigged the vehicle to represent slight joltings over the cobbled 
pavement of Strelsau. The near side of the coach was not 
there. Ronald Colman in royal robes and crown and Made- 
leine Carroll in ermine and a coronet sat in state and re- 
peated about ten lines of oscillating backrchat : sometimes as 
given in the script, otherwise in private conversation during 
the intervals. Through the side-window of the coach one 
could see Life Guards of Ruritania clattering along, but they 
were merely pictures on a conveniently disposed screen. 

Ronald Colman kept on saying his lines wrong, but Made- 
leine Carroll knew hers with precision, and never once forgot to 
say That’s ber’er ” in a perfect American accent, although, 
as you know, she is entirely English, If she had said That 
is better ” in an Oxford accent (she being a graduate of Bir- 
mingham University) Ruritania would not have gone down 
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,e Middle West. I know all about this because Mary 
explained it to me, sitting in a deck chair and looking 
:ractive in black weeds as I had seen her in tweed tailor- 
:s. At the time I began to feel quite sure that Mary 
: ought to have been the Princess instead of figuring as 
idy who got Black Michael into so much trouble. 

! doubt it occurs, but I was not lucky enough to see any- 
engaged in overwhelmingly hard work on any of the 
Patience and repetition, yes; a good deal of patient wait- 
too. Douglas Fairbanks, junior, employed in homely 
on his intervals between fighting duels on drawbridges 
insulting everybody in Ruritania whom he did not like, 
ised to stroll out of a side door, dofl his doublet and 
and all else he could conveniently doff, sit clown on a 
c of timber and sunbathe his shapely torso, I thought at 
ime that this would make a good shot to introduce into 
iilm. That is exactly what the debonair and attractive 
n, Rupert of Hentzau, would have done in real life, 
rhaps one does not obtain any proper insight into film 
. by blowing in upon the sets for a casual half-hour here 
there. Nor indeed can one blow in casually, because the 
gates of the studios are carefully guarded and every 
int checked and double-checked. I believe Sir Cedric 
iwicke could not get into his own studio at one time. One 
I saw Sonja Flenie in her silver Packard carefully in- 
:ed and cross-examined by a guard before she was 
hted. 

however one spends a privileged ten days regularly fol- 
ig the production of one particular picture, one does go 
r with a fair comprehension of the meticulous detail and 
tructive patience required in the making of these modern 
^els.^ 

may interest picture-goers to know that in spite of the 
lous salaries of the actors, these salaries amount only to 
per cent, of the total wage bill. This shows how large a 
is played by the technicians and other personnel of the' 
world. 

any visitors to Hollywood have left on record their dis- 
)iiitment with Hollywood. The Hollywood they found 
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was not tlie Hollywood of tlieir dreams. Perhaps it was that 
I had no dreams left after three months in Australia, the land 
which is the apotheosis of the wide-awake. But for my part, 
in many and extensive travels, I have never come across a 
more fascinating spot. Not that Hollywood is a spot. , It 
extends itself into garden cities, garden suburbs, a vast 
countryside, locations in the plains, every kind of mountain 
with a distant backbone of the snow-capped Sierra Nevada. 
You can fish for trout in the hills, learn rodeo on the locations, 
ride in the Row before breakfast, obtain rather better lawn 
tennis than anywhere else, play golf and bathe to your heart’s 
content. So far as I saw, it is a world of wholesome, happy 
youth, middle age, and age. Artificiality may be hiding its 
head somewhere, but certainly it does not intrude. 

The sunshine and the climate! 

Even on the threshold of make-believe, life can be worth 
living. 
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